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An Entirely 


plete, will last a lifetime. 


The Auto 


Strop Safety Razor tsa complete razor outfit, including a ne leather strop 
and 12 of the finest, hardest steel blades. One Auto Strop Safe 
The automatic stropping keeps the blades in perfect 


ty Razor, com- 


Different R azor qadition, insures the finest smoothest shaves, and keeps the skin in perfect con- 
ition. 


It is a practical razor with practical blades—not a “theory” razor. 





The Auto Strop 
Safety Razor 
is Practical 





It’s because the Auto Strop Blades are strong, 
practical blades,—it’s because the Auto Strop 
Blades are stropped and kept really sharp,—it’s 
because they are real barber razor blades of the 
finest steel made,—that’s why the Auto Strop 
Safety Razor will last you a lifetime,—that’s 
why the Auto Strop Razor will give as soft, as 


smooth, as comfortable a shave as you can get at the best barber shop in the world. 


RICHARD CARLE: _ The 


writes :— 


‘The Auto Strop Razor is about as far ahead of 
iny safety razor as the zoth Century Limited is ahead 


of a horse-car.’ 


Comparison is what is selling the Auto Strop 
Safety Razor and Comparison is what will con- 

ince you 

Comparison ts all we ask. We want to send 
the Auto Strop Safety Razor on trial, particu- 
larly to men who have tried the **theory razors.” 
We want you to compare the Auto Strop with 
the razor you are using or the razor you have 
tried to use 

Send us $5 on deposit,—we send you the 
complete outfit,—handsome case containing 
razor, fine strop, and 12 of the finest blades. Try 
it—test it any and every way, for a month; then 
if you would rather have $5 than the Auto Strop 


Razor—simply send it back to us express col- 
lect, and we will returf’ your money without a 
questto 


(This offer is especially to men who think the 
razor they are using now is just about the best.) 


Don't confuse the Auto Strop Razor with the 
theory razors It's not that kind of a razor. 
The Auto Strop Razor does not depend on soft, 
thin beards for its success—the tougher and 
stiffer the beard the better—and that’s the real 
test of a real razor 
The blad 





famous 


comedian 


WM. T. 
Stubbins,” in 


HODGE: The creator of ‘‘ Hiram 
‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
says :—“‘It’s as pleasant to shave with the Auto 
Strop Razor as it is toremove sparkling spring water 


from a golden goblet on a hot summer’s day.” 








Called “Auto Strop” because it 
strops automatically 
DON'T remove blade DON'T 
take razor apart. DON'T buy 
new blades. 
DIRECTIONS: 


Slip the strop through 
the razor. 


Move razor back and forth 
Fast as you like Blade turns 
over automatically with the true 
barber-stroke From stropping 
to really luxurious shaving in 


One Second. 


Won’t YOU try it? 
OFFER: 30 days’ free trial 


(and money pleasantly back), 
on deposit of price, $5. 


Note our Bank Reference. 








The expert barber, when he cares to do so, 
and has the time, gives you the gentlest, 
smoothest shave in the world. Haven't you 
noticed that a good barber always strops his 
razor just before starting? The keenest blade 
in the world is better and gentler for a little 
stropping. What makes the shave so gentle is 
the stropping. tis only a theory that a razor 
will shave as well without stropping. Ask any 
barber why he strops his razors. Ask why he 
doesn't use the ‘‘theory blades” that *‘don't need 
stropping.” Never was there made a piece of 
steel strong enough to shave the average man 
comfortably that didn't need stropping. You 
know by experience that stropping does make a 
lighter, finer shave, 


’ Trial 
30 Days’ Tria 
You risk nothing—we risk our reputation 

You ask, how can a simple safety razor, by 
itself, and with.ut other appliance, give the 
quick, sure barber stropping stroke that your 
own wrist could never learn? That's just why 
we want you to see and try the Auto Strop Razor. 











of the Auto Strop Razor are simply the finest, hardest, { The instant you see it you will realize how it is done. But no pic- 
4 





strong es that human beings can make,—they are as fine as tures or words can ever explain it to you. You must see and fry 
the blades of the most expensive barber's razor. That's why they the Auto Strop Razor 
do the work 


As you are probably a busy man, we give you here references 
and other guaran- 
tees of safety and 





The difference in the Auto Strop Safety Razor is,—you strop it 


automatically satisfaction, so you 
You don't S‘remove the blade.” can accept this 
You don't ‘‘take the razor apart.” You simply s/ip the strop Price- Deposit- 
through the razor Trial without fur- 
In one minute you are as good a stropper as a barber who has ther correspondence. 


spent 10 years stropping. Send us $5 in any 


sate form and the 


When you try an Auto Strop Razor the first thing that dawns on deposit will be re- 
y that you had almost forgotten how gentle and luxurious a turned to you any 
could be. Any old blade seems sharp enough—until you time in 30 days if 


you desire 


ompare it with an Auto Strop blade that is really sharp. 





i Bank Reference :—As assurance 

Se ; that your $5 deposit is safe and will 
be returned to you immediately 
and pleasantly if you want it, we 
refer you to The Colonial Trvst 
Company, 220 Broadway, New York 
City 





Address: Dept. 29 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 


350 Broadway, New York City 


Book : If you want further inf.rmation before making the trial we offer you, send your name and 
address for our d00% 

Remember your §s5 is only on deposit until you dlecide. We also remind you that the very fact 
p that this message appears here is in itself assurance that your deposit will come back to you pleasantly 
v = and promptly if you want it 
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- 
From Sunrise to Sunset 
you can eat Quaker Rice with delight and satisfaction. It 
is carefully selected and perfect rice kernels puffed or ex- 


panded and thoroughly cooked, giving it a delicious crispness 
and a delicate daintiness different from anything you have eaten. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


is rich in nutriment, easily digested and exceedingly appetizing. 
Children can eat Quaker Rice at meals and between meals 
Always heat before serving. 

Recipes for Dainty Christmas Confections 


On every package of Quaker Rice are recipes for many dainty confections 


such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. Quaker Rice parties 
are growing in popularity among the young, for all of these Quaker 
Rice confections can be easily and quickly made in your own home. 


By Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
(Except in the extreme South and far West.) 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Pm CORSETS 


FOR THE 


WOMAN 


A FASHION 
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Sa if he ha 


- Mr. Keller has done them much as 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Hiawatha 


With pictures by 
HARRISON FISHER 


Longfellow's great epic of aboriginal 
American life needs no words of praise 
or exposition. 

Harrison Fisher's illustrations meet 
perfectly the pictorial needs of this most 
beautiful and romantic poem. 

* There are more than sixty pictures in 
—. the book; many of them in color. 

Delicate tinted decorations designed 
by Earl Stetson Crawford blend and 
bind the whole and help to make it the 
most elaborate Gift Book of the Year. 





WA Size seven by ten inches 


—Zw In a box $3.00, postpaid 


The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


With pictures by 


ARTHUR I. KELLER 


This sparkling gem of humor has_ , 
been the ambition and the despair of ; 
illustrators for many, many years. 

Now for the first time pictures have 
been made that will thoroughly delight 
the many lovers of this classic. 


Washington Irving himself would have, 
4 been the artist with the brush 

that he was with the pen. The most 

sumptuous gift book of the season. 





Size seven by nine inches 


Ina box $2.00, postpaid “3% 
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Reverias of a 


Bachelor 


Mr. Ashe has first given to 
Ik Marvel’s airy fancies and 
delicious dreams a form in 
pictures as fair and graceful 
as their form in words. 

This charming gift book is 
printed with tinted decorations 
of great delicacy on every 
page. There are sixteen full 
page illustrations in brilliant 
color and many pictures in 
the text beside. 


Sixteen Pictures in color by E.M. ASHE \%N = 4 
Tall 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.00, postpaid. Drawn by E. M. ASHE 





ELIZABETH MILLER’S 
Saul of Tarsus 


The same splendid imagination which reconstructed the Age 
of the Pharoahs and revivifed the glory of Egypt in the author's 
successful book THE YOKE here plays with lambent ‘flame 
about the great Roman world in the years immediately succeeding 
the Crucifixion. The scenes are laid in Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Rome and Damascus. Wonderful descriptions, heart-stirring inci- 
dents, deep emotions, high thought and a love story of the purest 
and noblest type mark this most remarkable religious romance. 


Striking illustrations by ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid 





MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL’S 


The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella 


The tale of a great heiress in the days of 
George the Third. Bright with wit and the 
flashing of blades, and as full of alluring 
variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 
A brave romance of true love. 


With twelve pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
Drawn by C. F. UNDERWOOD. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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) THE BEST FICTION (’ 






MACGRATH’S LATEST 


Half a Rogue 
the Author > 
re bane on the Box 
Harold MacGrath’s new novel is as brisk as a 
horseback ride on a glorious morning. , It is as varied 
as an April day. It is as charming as two most 
i irls can make it. Love and honor and 
success and all the great things worth fighting for and 
living for are involved in Warrington’s Choice. 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT'S 
Blindfolded 


The triumph of whatever is entertaining in 
adventure, the acme of whatever is captivating in 
mystery, the superlative of whatever is delightful 
in romance, and the most thrilling, exciting story that 
has appeared in a decade. 

Eight Pictures by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid From * HALF A ROGUE * 
GERALDINE BONNER’S 


Rich Men’s Children 


Here is a book that is bathed in warm human emotion; a 
book strong and sweeping, large and sure, unconventional 


£* and frank. Illustrated by Relyea. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


~ BERT LESTON TAYLOR'S 


The Charlatans 

+ A book that bubbles over with Mr. Taylor's merry spirit. 

} __His heroine learns much more than music in the great 
i Metropolitan Conservatory where she studies—friendship, 

struggle and happy love,—and the reader closes the pleasant 

pages happy in her happiness. | 2mo, Cloth $1.50 postpaid. 























From "THE CHARLATANS.* 
ZONA GALE’S 


Romance Island 
Two charming love affairs, thrilling perils, pervasive humor, 
most unusual scenes, a vein of piquant sentiment, a style of 
grace unmatched, unite to make of "Romance Island" a 
golden land in fiction. Pictures in color by H. C. Wall. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


» ALICE AMES WINTER'S 


Jewel Weed 


A buoyant high-spirited story of the Great Northwest; 


cheerful and cleverly original; marked by fine dramatic sense ' sae 
im and insight. Atttractively illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 
[| Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid | 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


The 
. 2 Girl 


A book containing many 
pictures in full color by 
Howard Chandler Christy 
of the woman beautiful in 
her endless variety and 
charm. Accompanied by 
appropriate text in verse. 

omprising exquisite examples of 
/ the most striking types in the wide range 
/ of the artist’s dazzling genius and 

¢ dedicated to Mrs. Christy. 
In the decorations, which appear on 
Jj  every page, Earl Stetson Crawford has 
interpreted the spinit 
< —~lonard Ubart| ie? Chis tv of the whole with 
A: great sympathy. 











) 


Printed incolor. 7x1Qinches. Boxed, $3.00 net. Post 18 cts. 
All bookstores have a combination offer on this book by which they sell it at less than half price. 








‘THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


While the Heart Beats Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of his poems about 
children. The foremost child artist of the country has illustrated 
them with great fullness and has caught the spirit of the verse in a 
wonderful way. 

Sixteen full page illustrations in four colors, more than twenty- 
five smaller pictures in two colors. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS ” 
Size 8 x 10 inches. In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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__ AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Ida M. Tarbell 


(Author of “Standard Oil,” “Lincoln,” etc.) 


is now writing exclusively for 


THE 


American 
Magazine 


(For 30 years Leslie’s Monthly) 





Beginning with the December (Christmas) 
number (now on sale on all news-stands) 
there will be 





A new historical séries by 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Called the “ Tariff in Our Times” 


These remarkable articles shed new light on the creation of the 
tariff, its necessity at the time, the advantage taken of it by vast 
business enterprises. Miss Tarbell tells the dramatic story of social, 
industrial and political warfares due to it. She gives intimate bio- 
graphical sketches of the famous leaders and business men involved — 
Lincoln, Blaine, Carnegie, Cleveland, Havemeyer, McKinley, etc. 


It is an intensely interesting, human history 
of business and politics since the Civil War. 


Nothing that Miss Tarbell has ever done, not even her famous 
‘* History of the Standard Oil Co.,’’ will so interest: and stir the 
American people as her ‘‘ Tariff in Our Times.”’ 












New Editors--New Writers—New Subjects 


Miss Tarbell is but one of a number of brilliant editors, 
journalists and writers, whose portraits are here given, who 
have joined themselves under the leadership of John S. 
Phillips, as editor, in the future conduct of The American 
Magazine, and who will give it the benefit of their ideas and 
experience. They are Ida M. Tarbell; F. P. Dunne, 
creator of ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’; Ray Stannard Baker, author 
of ‘‘Railroads on Trial’’; William Allen White, the 
well-known Kansas editor; and Lincoln Steffens, 
writer on political subjects. 
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‘*Mr. Dooley’’ Articles 


The Servant Question 
(A series of articles) 


Letitia, Nursery Corps, U.S. A... 


Arethusa—A Romantic Novel 
Adventures in Contentment..... 
Essays by the Kansas Editor... 
Sketches of Political Leaders. . 


The Negro 


A series of articles 


POS 426668 0.64 684-640 6 618 6 6 


In the Interpreter’s House 
(Monthly editorials) 


American Magazine 
for 1907 


will be unusually rich in fiction, humor, great 
timely articles and beautiful illustrations. 
the serial features for next year are: 


..F. Marion Crawford 


.William Allen White 
..Lincoln Steffens 





The 


A few of 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 
(Author of the “‘ Diary of a Baby’’) 


George Madden Martin 


(Author of ““Emmy Lou’’) 


David Grayson 


Ray Stannard Baker 


The new Staff 





If you would like 


magazine most talked about, 


If you’d like to keep in touch’with the foremost writers of the day, if you’d 


of your family, sign the coupon 
to us to-day. 


like to have a magazine which will every month give you 
great. timely articles on topics which will most interest you, 
if you’re a lover of good fiction, if you like beautiful 
pictures, if you’d like to have in your home a magazine 
which will not only interest you, but every member 








to have the 













PHILLIPS 
PUBL. CO. 


141-Sth Ave., 
N. Y. City 











and send it back Here is $1.00. Put 


me down for a year’s sub- 






scription for The American 





Magazine to begin with the 
number for 
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The Best Story 
Of ‘The Year 


will be published in 


THE TIMES MAGAZINE 


It is entitled ««The Giant’s Strength,’’ by Basil 
King. It is a stirring story of modern Ameri- 
can life, in which the richest man in the United 
States is the central figure. In this cleverly told 
tale of high finance, Dollars meets Love, and 
Love wins the battle. 

You will find ««The Giant’s Strength’’ the 
most clear-cut study of the psychology of 
money -getting ever put into print. It lays bare 
the shrewd and powerful, but ruthless, mind 
of the expert money-getter, with its struggle 
for power—and the ruin that it scatters in its 
wake. It is a tremendous and impressive pic- 
ture of one phase of American life. If you miss 
it, you will miss the best story of the year. 

The first installment of ‘*The Giant’s 
Strength’’ appears in the December number 
of the Times Magazine. 


THE TIMES MAGAZINE 


is the youngest of American magazines, but it starts full- 
grown and full size. Every number contains 128 pages of the 
best fiction, the most vital discussions of national issues, and 
interesting special articles by world-famous writers—all splen- 
idly illustrated by the best artists. It stands for the rights of 
the individual as opposed to monopoly; for the broader and 
more active interests of women in social and political life; for 
progressive and democratic methods in public schools 


An Ideal Home Magazine 


The Times Magazine is intended to interest, instruct and 
entertain every member of the family Among its contributors 
are such well-known writers as Alfred Henry Lewis, Jack 
London, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Broughton Brandenburg, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Upton Sinclair, Brand Whitlock, 
Eugene Wood, Zona Gale, Henry George, Jr., Richard Mans- 
field, Governor Folk and Gertrude Atherton 


DECEMBER F R F F 


NUMBER 


The Times Magazine sells for 15 cents a copy at news stands, 
or $1 50a year The first number—the December number—is on 
sale at news-stands throughout the United States Ask your 
n-ws-dealer for it. If he does not have it, or has sold out, write 
direct to us, and we will mail you a copy of the Christmas num- 
ber absolutely free of charge. At the same time we will give you 
the particulars of our special introductory offer, by means of 
which you may subscribe for the first year at reduced price—if 
ye actatonce In replying, use the coupon below—or a copy 
of it 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
Cut out and mail promptly. 
The Times Magazine 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please mail me a complimentary copy of your December 
number, which you offer to send free. 
Name 
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IF YOU EARN LESS 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction b: jail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 


and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. I will show 
you how to earn from $25 to §100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
230 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


Per Week 
BE A_NURSE 


es orn oe ‘ § $ yer 








you 
CAN 








You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $15 to $80 per week int 
pleasant profession |\y our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
time each day. Our sehool is the oldest in America 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals i 

this city. Our Medical Staff has entire charge os 
all correspondence and are men of long experience. Our diplomas are 

nized by leading physicians and hospitals inthe U.S. Send today for ‘teak 
let telling all about nursing. Sent fre. CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL 
OF NURSIN G, 1200—46 VAN BUREN 8T., CHICAG®, ILL. 





SHORTHAND < 
\9 IN 30 DAYS 


9 We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
ome, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is eral to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
No long lists of word signs to con- 
. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
he best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad n. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, 
usiness men and women may now learn sho 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinag) 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 
GO CORRESPONDENCE SC LS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 





+ 
* . . 

I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


. GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
ZN Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY MAIL. 
Vhe new scientific Tune-a-Phone 
y, method endorsed by highest authorities. 
Knowledge of music not necessary. 
, Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, | Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich, 
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FREE BOOKS—READ CAREFULLY 


We are going: to give away, absolutely free of cost, 38 sets of books worth $16.00 a 
set. As one who reads you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon occur again. in taking stock we 
find on hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


20 beautiful De Luxe volumes, of which the bindings 
are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real 
value, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect 
stock—at the regular price of $60.00 per set. There 
being only 38 of these sets, we shall not rebind, but have 
decided to let them go for third-price, upon easy monthly 
parma, and to give away with each of these 38 sets 

REE one set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 
magnificent volumes worth $16 per set. 

The ‘‘Makers of History’’ are the most entertaining 
and instructive friends you could possibly have in your 
home. Each volume is a complete narrative of a man or 
woman whoin their time made things happen. There is 
not a dull page in the entire 20 volumes. No set of books 
published can compare in interest or instruction with the 
‘‘Makers of History.’? They are as absorbing as any- 
thing you can imagine. They are the kind of books that 
keep people up late reading. Once you start to read any 
of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is 
finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own these 
books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they are 

‘real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away 
and never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully; price is cut in thirds. 
You take no risk. After examination, if books are not 
found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense. 
Remember, these sets are as good as new for all practical 
purposes. We guarantee the interiors are not injured. 


Description of The Free Shakespeare 


It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the 
Poems and Sonnets, and embracing a History of the Earl 
Drama, and Exhaustive Biography, Shakespeare’s Will, 

















Only 






1 Gents 


A Month 











SIZE 8 x 5% INCHES 


Magnificent De Luxe 
2 0 Velumes, only 7 cents 


— 2 month. 

















Titles of the Makers of 
History : 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

ALFRED THE GREAT 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

CLEOPATRA 

HERNANDO CORTEZ 

JOSEPHINE 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

HENRY IV 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 

JULIUS CAESAR 

PETER THE GREAT 

HANNIBAL, PYPRHUS 

NERO, ROMULUS 

GENGHIS KHAN 

DARIUS THE GREAT 

XERXES 

CYRUS THE GREAT 








A. L. FOWLE, New York, N. Y. 





Introduction to each Play, Index to Characters, Glossary 
of Obsolete Words, Names of Actors and Actresses of 
Shakespeare’s Day, Notes on each Play, etc., etc., from 
the works of Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, Hunter, 
Richardson, Verplanck, and Hudson. 


Edited by George Long Duyckinck 











Many full-page illustrations, including aii 
portraits of eading Shakespearian actors .» (06 
and actresses, and scenes from the plays Sign your 

mame and mail 





taken from the famous Boydell Gal- 
lery, 8 volumes. Handsomely and 
durably bound in fine cloth, git 
tops, with gold lettering an 
stamping. « 


this coupon new. 
a ae FOwW LE, 
ington Place, 

New York, N. ¥. 
You may send me all 
charees prepaid one set of 

the Makers of ery, 
Luxe Volumes, and the set of Shake- 
speare in 8 volumes for my inspection. 















ORDER TO-DAY—TO- 
MORROW MAY BE TOO 
LATE. ONLY 38 SETS 
WILL BE GIVEN 
AWAY. 







books I will pay son as follows: $1.00 
after examination an‘ $1.50 a month for 12 
months, It ts understood that the books will be 

sent to me all delivery charges prepaid, 
and that if I decide not to keep the books I am 
to return both sets to you all charges collect, 
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A Business Proposition 
Progressive Merchants 





Every progressive merchant wants to secure and 
hold the custom of the best people in his town or city 
—the live people who read the live books of the day. 

A Tabard Inn Library is the surest and most per- 
manent attraction to bring this desirable class to 
your stere, whatever you sell, and at the same time it 
pays you a handsome profit in addition to the good 
advertising it gives you. 


Why Not Rent a Tabard Inn Library? 
No other investment yields such returns on the 
money required. 
A 50-Book Tabard Inn Library 
like the one illustrated above, containing 50 Tabard 
Inn books in cases, may be rented for $60 per year 
(payable quarterly), with the privilege of renewing 
one-third of the books every month—your own selec- 
tion from our catalogue of 2000 titles. This keeps 
the service fresh, clean and inviting. This is only $5 
a month. 
A 100-BooK Tabard Inn Library 
may be rented for $120 with the same privileges. 
Your Income. Tabard Inn members pay $1.50 
for life membership—you make a profit on each mem- 
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T was just a week af- 
ter the surprisingly 
successful performance 
of Rostand’s ‘*Roman- 
esques” for the benefit 
of the Haven of Mercy 
for Incurable  Chil- 
dren that Mrs. Cortel- 
you, its chief patroness, gave a lunch- 
con to the members of the cast—all of 
whom, by the way, enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being related to her, though 
more or less distantly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou, of course, had been 
promptly shocked at the idea of her 
own nieces and her grandniece, her 
second and third cousins and her grand- 
daughter taking part in a public theat- 
rical performance. She was appeased 
when she heard that no men were to 
appear in the cast; and then was out- 
raged to discover that if men did not 
take the masculine roles, women must. 

She held a sort of preliminary dress- 
rehearsal before she: finally consented 
to countenance the production. Flora 
Chrétien, looking very winsome in 
peach-colored breeches and_ silver-em- 
broidered coat, and feeling infinitely 
more self-conscious than she did the 
night she made so great a success of 
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Percinet’s role, tried on her costume 
for Mrs. Cortelyou and blushingly bore 
that stout, stern little lady’s inspec- 
tion through an emerald-studded, old 
silver lorgnette. Kate Cortelyou, the 
emancipated Kate, brave in outspoken 
acknowledgment of her thirty years, 
winced and flinched on the stage of her 
aunt’s boudoir, with that uncompromi- 
sing, cool old eye to judge and appraise 
her. Kate was cast for the part of 
Straforel, and the spectacle of this 
doughty spinster (whose tongue every 
social pretender in Philadelphia feared ) 
compelled to doff the bravo’s cloak and 
squirming in breeches and doublet be- 
fore the Censor, sent Flora Chrétien 
whirling into the bedroom, hysterically 
trying to stifle her giggles. Later, of 
course, on that fateful night when the 
Haven was made richer by some thou- 
sands of dollars, Kate swore and swag- 
gered with a verve and a naturalness 
that made the bravo’s rdle second in 
effectiveness only to Percinet’s own. 
It never occurred to Mrs. Cortelyou 
to haul Beatrix Tettlow up before her 
improvised Court of Propriety. Trix 
played Sylvette, and in skirts there is 
safety, Trix’s grandmother would have 
declared, had she thought the matter 
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over. But she didn’t till the wilfulest 
of all her connections burst upon her 
sight the night of the performance. 
And then it was too late; only then 
Mrs. Cortelyou realized how modest a 
costume was the dress for men under 
Louis Quinze. 

But when she ascertained the sum 
the girls’ performance had netted, Mrs. 
Cortelyou forgave even Trix—though 
she did place Flora Chrétien at the 
head of the table that day at luncheon 
—and after providing a menu such as 
only Mrs. Cortelyou’s chef could con- 
coct, and souvenirs that were charm- 
ingly appropriate and remindful of that 
one great night last week, she gracious- 
lv left the small company to itself. 

It was when the door had closed 
behind the old lady that Flora Chre- 
tien leaned forward. Her eyes were 
shy and bright, and they flitted birdlike 
from face to face, as though seeking 
the most sympathetic expression to 
light upon. 

“Girls,” she said, “I have something 
—serious to tell you.” 

“Flora!” gasped Miss Cortelyou. 
And then bruskly: “Who’s the man? 
Tell us that.” 

“The man?” Beatrix Tettlow’s shrill 
voice became audible above the de- 
lighted murmur of Miss Chrétien’s 
friends. “Why, it’s Trotter Tettlow, 
of course. I always said I was lucky. 
Fancy having Flo for one’s own sister- 
in-law! Dear old Trotter—when did 
he dare to ask you, Flo?” 

“Hush, Trix!” Kate Cortelyou spoke 
peremptorily. She had so long as- 
sumed an air of authority that none 
among her relatives of the younger 
generation now questioned it. “Flora 
Chrétien isn’t fool enough to marry a 
chump like Trotter Tettlow. He’s just 
the right gage for Millicent, here. As 
for 

“T’m extremely obliged, I’m sure,” 
lisped little Millicent Trotter sarcastic- 
ally. 

“Not at all—not at all!” Kate Cor- 
telyou waved a large, fine hand airily. 
“Nobody else would have him. Now, 
don’t you get saucy, Trix. You know 
that wild horses wouldn’t drag you to 





the altar if a husband like your brother 
Trot awaited you there. I'd sooner 
believe, Flora, that it’s that actor fellow 
Shaw, who acted as stage-manager last 
Saturday - 

“Order! Order!” Miss Chrétien 
tapped the side of her glass with the 
souvenir bracelet Mrs. Cortelyou had 
put beside her place. In it was set a 
miniature of her grandniece in Per- 
cinet’s costume. “How can you squab- 
ble, girls, when——” 

“Who is he?” came ina chorused de- 
mand from every voice at the table. 
“Show us your ring.” 

“He—isn’'t.” Miss Chrétien laughed 
and blushed. “It isn’t anything like 
that, and your guesses are only a hu- 
miliating confession that there’s but one 
thing women think about—I’m going 
to work, girls.” 

A disappointed hush fell upon the 
pretty table. Miss Cortelyou broke it. 

“Upon my soul, Flora Chrétien,” she 
spoke disapprovingly, “I expected some- 
thing original of you. Well, just keep 
out of the coal business. I warn you 
I've got a monopoly there.” 

“And out of the employment offices,” 
added Martha Trotter. ‘Millicent and 
[ just barely make our yearly trip 
abroad collecting toll on incoming and 
outgoing maids. You won't cut into 
our trade, will you, Flo?” 

Miss Chrétien shook her head. 

“Nor into mine?” Mary Grantham 
interjected. “Trade is beastly—just 
beastly. Since this silly fashion of 
shirt-waist suits is in, I’m nearly ruined. 
I never could make a skirt. Frankly, 
now—TI shouldn’t admit it to anybody 
else but you girls—I haven’t made a 
blouse for any one this side of Market 
Street in moons. It’s the female 
bounders from the north side that come 
to me because they want to brag to 
their friends that they have a blouse 
made by a Cortelyou-Grantham. I tell 
you I make them pay well for that brag 
—but not well enough to support an- 
other shop, Flo,” she added appealing- 
ly. 

Miss Chrétien laid a hand reassur- 
ingly upon her cousin’s. 

“Don’t you worry, Mary, I couldn't 
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make a blouse if I would. I say, Trix,” 
she added, turning to the blond bit of 
animated Dresden china that sat on 
her left esconced in bubbling laces and 
chiffons and eating her ice with almost 
infantile absorption, “haven’t you any 
keep-off-the-grass signs to point out to 
me? 

Beatrix Cortelyou Tettlow, only 
daughter of Banker Tettlow and ‘sole 
heiress to her millionaire grandmama’s 
wealth, shook her head. 

“No—but I'll never forgive you if 
vou don’t go on the stage. I was never 
made love to so deliciously——” 

“The stage! You’ré crazy, Trix, and 
a baby, besides!” Kate Cortelyou’s in- 
dignant exclamation was worthy the 
most conventional of her ancestors 
and conventional is really what Miss 
Cortelyou, behind the mask of her mas- 
culine occupation, her free use of 
strong language, and her thoroughgo- 
ing independence, was at heart. 
“llora,” there was a doubtful accent to 
her voice, though her words did not 
betray it, “you’ve surely not got any- 
thing so silly in your head?” 

Flora looked at her a moment before 
she spoke. 

“No, Kate,” she said slowly, “I 
haven't got it in my head.” 

“T thought you had too much sense,” 
said Miss Cortelyou, relieved. ‘The 
Missis would cut you dead, you know, 
and the rest of us would have to then, 
of course. She could forgive me coal, 
and Martha her maids, and Mary 
Grantham shirt-waists. She even has 
partly overlooked your Aunt Isabella’s 
miniature soap-factory in her bedroom, 
by being nice to you. But, in spite of 
her accepting a nickname from you and 
actually becoming proud of it, in spite 
of your being her white-haired boy and 
the rest of us only just relations, if a 
Chrétien went on the stage——” 

“Yes, if a Chrétien went on the 
stage?” Flora leaned forward. Her 
cheeks were flushed, but her eyes were 
steady. 

“But you said vou hadn’t any such 
idea in vour head!” 

“T said I haven't. I had once. And 
I could get rid of it in only one way. 


That way”—with an impulsive gesture 
Flora Chrétien put out both her hands 
—‘‘that way was to yield to it. It’s 
no longer in my head, it’s in my heart 
now, and when it gets that far down,” 
she said, with a tremulous laugh, “you 
can never get it out again! Girls, I’m 
to leave town to-morrow with the ‘Bet- 
sy Ross’ Company, to be gone perhaps 
a year. Oh, do—do wish me luck!” 
she cried, “I’m so frightened—and so 
happy !” 

She almost sobbed the last words, 
and the tears in her excited eyes 
brought sympathetic drops to Beatrix 
Tettlow’s fun-loving gray ones; while 
Kate Cortelyou grasped her hand and 
said huskily: “Brace up, Flora, there 
must be some way out of it.” 

“But I don’t want any way out of 
it. I want to get deeper and deefer 
into it. It haunts me all day—the tang 
and chance and excitement of it—and 
at night I dream, like the mad thing I 
am, that all the work’s done, and all 
that’s left for me to do is to drink down 
the sweet of it. Oh, girls, don’t— 
don’t pity me. Even if I fail, think— 
I'll have had my chance!” 

“I'd rather it'd been coal, a good 
sight rather,” declared Miss Cortelyou, 
shaking her hand gloomily. 

“Shirt-waist suits may go out again, 
Flo. Styles like that never last more 
than a couple of seascns. Then when 
blouses- ” began Mary Grantham. 

“Oh, hush, you dear croakers!” Flora 
seized her glass and sprang to her feet. 
“T drink to the success of Flora Chré- 
tien, a girl who's had the pleasantest 
things in girl life and found them might- 
ily pleasant, but who'd give away every- 
thing she’s had or might have with 
both hands a dozen times over, for the 
one thing which a man named Braun 
says is straight ahead of her! I dare 
you not to drink with me.” 

“Here’s to you, Flo—Trix Tettlow 
never took a dare.” Mrs. Cortelyou’s 
only granddaughter stood beside her. 

“Of course, we want you to succeed, 
dear, but——”’ Martha Trotter got to 
her feet a bit clumsily, as she did most 
things. and pulled her sister Millicent 
with her. 
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“No ‘buts.’ My best wishes, Flo!” 
Mary Grantham went over gracefully 
to the majority. “Come, Kate, what’s 
the use?” With a persuasive hand she 
patted Miss Cortelyou’s shoulder. 

Miss Cortelyou rose slowly to her 
feet. Disapproval, even disgust, was in 
her face; but there was, too, an almost 
motherly pride and fondness for this 
little cousin of hers, the one girl of 
her set who never felt the sting of 
Kate Cortelyou’s sharp tongue. 

“Who in Heaven's name is this man 
named Braun?” she asked miserably. 

A shout of laughter righted the emo- 
tional balance of the table. 

“Let’s all sit down,” Flora’s voice 
was gay with triumph, “and I'll tell 
you.” 

And, forgetting all about her toast 
and her wine—as did all the other girls 
except Miss Cortelvou, who drank her 
giass down with the steady hand and 
head of the accustomed—she plunged 
into her story. 

“Mr. Braun, in the first place, Kate, 
is in the syndicate. There’s a theatrical 
trust, you know, as well as a coal trust ; 
and Mr. Isadore Braun ranks there 
just about where Mr. Ogden Tettlow 
ranks in coal. And if Trix’s Uncle 
Ogden were to say some morning to 
the boy that blacks his boots, ‘Come in 
and I'll make a coal billionaire of you 
some day,’ that boy wouldn't feel a 
mite more flattered than Flora Chré- 
tien did one afternoon at the Bellevue 
last week, when this little man Braun 
looked her over out of two twinkling 
blue eyes and said cheekily: ‘I like 
your style, Miss Kreton. You're a 
good dresser and a good looker. We'll 
make sumpin’ of you.’ ”’ 

“Insulting beast!” Kate Cortelvou 
brought her fist down disgustedly upon 
the table. “He ought to be _ horse- 
whipped. How in the name of all that’s 
decent did you permit an animal like 
that to talk to you?” 

“Permit? Permit, is it? I didn’t 
permit—I would have begged! He was 
—buying my coal, in a way, Kate,” 
Flora coaxed. ‘‘One’s customers haven't 
all of them the advantages Mrs. Cor- 
telyou’s relations might have.” 


But Kate set down her glass exas- 
perated. 

“Come, now, Kate, don’t be foolish. 
Take the man for what he is,” Flora 
expostulated. “He didn’t mean to be 
nasty. He thought he was being very 
nice, and that was only his way of 
saying: ‘Oh, I say, Flo, that’s a stun- 
ning frock! Why don’t Trixy dress 
like you?” 

“That nastv little Trotter!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Tettlow, recognizing the 
fraternal touch. 

Miss Cortelyou sighed. ‘We've 
spoiled you, the lot of us; it’s all our 
fault, mine as much as anybody else’s. 
Tf I'd sat down hard on your mimick- 
ing people and frowned down this 
plaguey theatrical craze of yours in 
the very beginning, it———” 

“Tt wouldn't have made the least 
difference in the world, you dear Kate, 
if once Mr. Isadore Braun had held up 
one of his thick, little bediamonded 
fingers g 

“Horrible! Miss Cortelyou  shud- 
dered. 

“___and said ‘Come.’’ 

“And did he?” questioned Miss Tett- 
low eagerly. ‘How did he happen to?” 

“He was in the box that night, the 
night of the ‘Romanesques.’” Miss 
Chrétien picked her conversational 
steps a bit more carefully now. 

“He was? Why didn’t you tell us?’ 
demanded a chorus of the cast. 

“T—didn’t know,” faltered Miss 
Chrétien, “till afterward, after it was 
all over.” 

“And who told you then?” Kate 





_Cortelyou’s keen black eyes, detecting 


the girl’s slight embarrassment, became 
inquisitorial. 

“Why, Mr. Shaw,” answered Flora, 
in the tone of surprised innocence. 

“Oh!” Miss Cortelyou sat back. “I 
understand.” 

“Now, Kate Cortelvou—— 

“Now, Flora Chrétien,” returned 
Miss Cortelyou, with spirit, shaking her 
coffee-spoon in her chum’s confused 
face, “Oliver Shaw brought him there 
just to see you play Percinet. Don’t 
you ever be such a ninny as to fancy 
that you can fool me—or anybody else. 

. 


” 


— 
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You've the most transparent face that 
was ever pasted on to a silly girl's 
body to give her away. You simply 
can't lie. And you’ve a voice that 
cries ‘It’s a fib—it’s a fib!’ whenever 
your words try to deceive. Why, your 
whole self is a give-away and af 

“Exactly what said one Mr. Isadore 
Braun!” interjected Flora, in a gay 
mixture of confession and delighted 
malice. 

“The impudence of him!” gasped 
Miss Cortelyou. 

“Oh, he didn’t put it as nicely as you 
have, Kate. He only said: ‘Say, 
Shaw’— Mr. Shaw was there, having at 
my request arranged the interview, of 
course——” 

“Of course!” agreed Miss Cortelyou 
ironically. 

Flora looked aggrieved, but she went 
on without other comment. 

‘Say, Shaw,’ he said, ‘she’s all right 
about what she ought to do. Her head's 
level there. Most of ‘em want to be 
Cleopatras. But she’s got the baby 
ways and the goo-goo eyes for an in- 
génue to beat the band, a swell ingénue, 
the Vere-de-Vere kind, hey?’ ” 

“And did that man Shaw, after our 
having treated him as though he were 
a gentleman, did he sit there in silence 
and let you be insulted in his pres- 
ence?” demanded Miss Cortelyou hot- 
ly. 

“He didn’t sit in silence,’ admitted 
Miss Chrétien gingerly. “He spoke.” 

“What did he say?” 

Flora glanced up to measure the 
degree of determination behind that 
voice. 

“What did he say?’ 
Cortelyou. 

“He said, you bully,” Miss Chré- 
tien’s eyes were cowards and evaded 
a direct look, but her voice trembled 
with a suggestion of a giggle, “he said 
‘O level-headed maiden that knows 
what she wants and doesn’t want the 
tragedy moon! A mere starship will 
content her, a comfortably twinkline 
small starship for the present, nothing 
sensoitional’ — sensational,” corrected 
Flora, stumbling and recovering quick- 


ly ° 





repeated Miss 


But every back about the round-table 
had stiffened. 

“Oh, if you’re going to mimic the 
Missis, her very self!” began Millicent 
Trotter. 

“Tm not—I’m not!” cried Flora 
quickly. “It was a mere slip, I assure 
you. How in the world should Oliver 
Shaw know the Missis’ word with 
which she puts things forever beyond 
the pale? Come, girls, don’t sit there 
looking like an inquest sitting on my 
failings. You make me feel like an 
outsider—already. As if I hadn't pre- 
cisely as good a right to be angry at 
anybody who ridiculed her as you 
have! Won’t you listen to the rest of 
it—do!” she coaxed. 

And Flora Chrétien’s was a special 
way of coaxing that had always had a 
magical effect upon her hearers’ spines, 
Beatrix Tettlow used to say. Beatrix 
was the first to yield to her curiosity. 
She slipped a forgiving little hand into 
Miss Chrétien’s and murmured eagerly : 
“Go on. What else did Oliver Shaw 
say about you?” 

Flora squeezed the hand and held it. 

“He said: ‘Do you know, Braun, 
what’s a new thing to do? To write a 
play about an ingénue, indirectly star- 
ring her, you see. Now, wait a min- 
ute,’ he hurried on as Braun lifted a 
mocking shoulder and twirled his red- 
gold little beard insinuatingly, ‘of 
course, I mean to write the play, but 
you don’t have to produce it, you 
know, if you don’t want to. Somebody 
else will, and they'll take Miss Chré- 
tien away from you, too, to play it. 
I’ve got the scheme for it in the back 
of my head, and by the time——’ ‘By 
the time,’ Braun broke in, ‘by the time 
we've got our ingénue licked into 
shape——’ ” 

“*Licked into shape!’” Kate Cor- 
telyou set down her cup in disgust. 

“Tt must shock you, Kate,” said 
Flora slyly. “Strong language always 
did!” 

“But ‘licked’——” began Kate, with 
a groan. 

“Oh, never mind that!” cried Bea- 
trix, absorbed, “go on, go on. But 
aren't you going to play Juliet? I’m 
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sure Mr. Shaw thinks you can play 
Juliet.” 

“Are you, dear? I wish I were. He 
only said: ‘By that time I'll have the 
play ready. Then it'll be up to you to 
say yes or no to it. But think of it in 
the meantime. What's the prettiest, 
the most taking thing on the stage— 
or off it, in the whole world, for that 
matter—tell me that? Isn't it youth? 
And what’s the most fetching sort of 
youth? Why, feminine youth, of 
course. Girl—girl—girl! That’s the 
lay to set the hearts of your audience 
beating and to sing their dollars into 
your purse, Braun. First youth, and 
then girl. And then beauty. And then 
innocence. And then the aureole of 
swelldom. And then the glory of 
piquant individuality. And last, a set 
of circumstances that will make this 
girl do the unusual thing in an unusual 
way. There, Mr. Isadore Braun, if I 
get all that into a play, a play for an 
ingénue, and our ingénue——’ ” 

“Our ingénue—he said our, Flora?” 

“He—was a bit excited,” responded 
Miss Chrétien demurely. “They get 
enthusiastic—people like that, vou 
know, and——” 

“How do you know?’ demanded 
Miss Cortelyou. 

“Why, haven't we seen a great deal 
of Mr. Shaw while he was getting us 
ready for ‘Les Romanesques’ ?” 

“You have, evidently. And this red- 
gold Brown of yours, or is it Brown 
gold?” Miss Cortelyou questioned sar- 
castically. “I suppose he smashed his 
thick-fingered fist on the table and 
cried: ‘Damme, she’s my ingénue, not 
yours!’ Eh?” 

“Mr. Braun, who is a blond, slim, 
dapper, excessively neat little dandy, 
never swears, Kate.” Miss Chrétien 
spoke reprovingly. “But he did bring 
his fist down all a-sparkle with dia- 
monds and cry: ‘There’s money in that 
idea, Shaw. [I'll read your play when 
the company gets back, and meantime 
I advise you to study Chr—to study— 
to——’” Miss Chrétien stumbled, and 


in a moment Kate Cortelyou had 
pounced upon her. 
“To study what?” she catechized. 





“Now—out with it, Flora. No fibbing. 
Study what?” 

Miss Chrétien looked up appealingly. 
Her blue eyes had the timidity of a 
child’s, but her shoulders were shaking mi 
with anticipatory laughter. 

“Not ‘what,’ Kate—‘whom,’” she 
corrected, watching Miss Cortelyou’s 
face closely. “He said: ‘I’d advise you 
to study Kreton here and get on—to— 
her curves!’ ” 

“Kreton” herself was lying back in 
her chair helpless with laughter by the 
time she had achieved the expression. 
Miss Cortelyou sat speechless, her 
spoon caught in mid-air, her features 
fixed in disgust. 

“And what did he say to that—Mr. 
Shaw?” greedily demanded Beatrix 
Tettlow, her interest in the narrative 
overshadowing every other feeling. 

But what the young manager and 
dramatist had said, Miss Chrétien was 
determined not to divulge; and, despite 
the softness of her nature, which Miss 
Cortelyou knew and imposed upon, 
there were evidently resources at her 
command when occasion demanded. 
She pushed back her chair. 

“Girls, it’s late,’ she said, rising. 
“We must go in to Aunt Eunice, now. 
But before we go—come, the toast you 
didn’t drink.” 

“You're a fool, a perfect imbecile!” 
said Miss Corielyou, grasping the glass ; 
Flora filled. 

“You're a darling, lovable thing, 
even if vou won't play Julict,” cried 
Trix Tettlow, lifting her glass, her 
eyes ablaze with excitement. 

“Aunt Eunice never in the world 
will let you do it, and she’s been kinder 
to you than to all Ui us put together,” 
said Martha Trotter, mournfully sip- 
ping her wine. 

“And I know you'll be sorry,” added 
Millicent, who was her sister’s corol- 





lary. 
“Dp P ‘ : 1 1 
3ut we love you, dear, and when 
you come back to us——” 


“Here’s to you, Kreton!” cried Trix, 
interrupting Miss Grantham. 

Kate Cortelyou shuddered, but she 
drank the toast down. 

Just as they put their glasses back 
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upon the table, old Mrs, Cortelyou came 
sailing in. She looked about the table, 
with its pretty decorations, and the girls 
in their light gowns who were its chief 
ornament. Pretty girls were Mrs. 
Cortelyou’s fad, her one dissipation, 
particularly pretty girls who had the 
good taste to be related to her. She 
fell in love, Trix Tettlow used to say 
of her grandmother, with every débu- 
tante who was lovely, and carried her 
off to live her first season with her; 
but she fell out of love again if the 
girl married during her first season or 
if she didn’t; for in either case she was 
no longer a débutante. So far, there 


had been but one exception to this 
rule. 
“You've had a nice time? I'm glad, 
Flora,” she said, tapping the girl's 
| Z 5 
cheek with an affectionate old hand, 


“vou are ablaze with something; what 


is it?” 

Flora Chrétien put an arm about the 
old lady’s waist, and gave the haughty 
Mrs. Cortelyou an irreverent hug that 
might have accounted for her favorite- 
ship. 

“T think, Missis—I’m going to be an 
actress—some day.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou’s fifty-eight 
suddenly asserted themselves. 


inches 
I’ve been very fond of you, Flora,” 
she said slowly. “You know I never 
kept another girl with me over her sec- 
ond season, and you've been with me 
three years. I shall always be fond of 
you—but don’t be—vulgar, dear. It’s 
neither clever nor funny; it’s merely 
sensoitional !”’ 

And her white head very erect, she 
led the wav to the drawing-room. The 
girls followed in silence in her wake, 
and she dismissed them there, saying, 
like the affectionate autocrat she was: 

“Now, go up-stairs, every one of you, 
and lie down till the dinner-bell rings. 
I want you all blooming for the ball 
to-night.” 


TT. 
As she stood in the finely carved 
doorway watching the dancers, Mrs. 
Cortelyou fanned herself. It was a 


slow, deliberate motion which, in so 










































short and stout a woman, might have 
been ungraceful if it had not been for 
the majesty that accompanied it. 

It was very warm, and the woman 
to whom she was speaking was fan- 
ning herself, also. She, too, was stout 
and white-haired, thovgh not so short 
as the little old lady beside whom she 
stood. Yet her added inches and the 
magnificence of her costume could not 
lend her the perfect poise of the older 
woman. For she was merely Mrs. Pey- 
ton Cortelyou Tettlow. Whereas, Mrs. 
Cortelyou is Mrs. Cortelyou. 

There has never been another of just 
that name, though Philadelphia is just- 
ly proud of Mrs. Harvey Southwell 
Cortelvou, annually the best-dressed 
woman (New York women being 
barred as sartorial professionals) at the 
Horse Show on Wissahickon Heights; 
of Mrs. R. Jason Cortelyou, whose 
week-ends at Cortelyou out on the Wil- 
lowgrove Road had the approval of 
Lord Harold Gray, when his lordship 
was last in America; of Mrs. Dick 
Chrétien Cortelyou, whose motor teas 
at Fairmount Park have become fa- 
mous; and of Mrs. Bertie Beach Cor- 
telyou, whose yacht, La Cygie, has a 
salon decorated by Herveille—it was 
Herveille, wasn't it, who did the Sul- 
tan of Turkey's? 

But neither Mrs. Jason’s week-ends 
nor her sisters-in-law’s and cousins’ 
toilets and social functions have quite 
the approval of Mrs. Cortelyou. To 
be sure, one cannot very well disap- 
prove a Cortelyou, even by marriage; 
but between the depths of Mrs. Cortel- 
you’s demi-disapproval and the dizzy 
elevation of her toleration, there is 
room for all the hope and despair that 
ambitious feminine breasts may hold. 
And it were better to be dead socially, 
to live north of Market Street and be 
done with it, than to be wholly dis- 
approved by that lady; while to be 
worthy her esteem, to be admitted to 
the holy of holies of intimacy with her 
is to be lifted to those heights whence 
“the view of the misery of the 
damned,” as the great Jonathan E 
wards expressed it, “will double 
ardor of the love and gratitude of the 
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saints in heaven.” Nay, more than 
double, if one can credit the learned 
Doctor Bellamy who, by scientific and 
philosophical calculation, found out that 
the “happiness of the blessed in heaven 
would be increased nine billion six hun- 
dred million times on account of the 
misery of the damned.” He didn’t say 
socially—an oversight, probably. 

Yet there have been cases when Mrs. 
Cortelyou’s smile has been followed by 
Mrs. Cortelvou’s frown; cruel instances 
when those who had once danced in 
the sunshine of her approval and her 
oval ballroom, modeled after the 
Orange Salle of the House in the 
Woods, have been ruthlessly relegated 
to outer darkness for all a social eter- 
nity. It was with such a case that she 
was dealing at present. 

“T think it can be very easily done, 
my dear,” she was saying, under her 
breath, to Beatrix’s stepmother, calmly 
issuing her decrees between slow waves 
of her fan, “while I am abroad. We'll 
be gone quite eight months, I think, 
myself and the two girls, Flora and 
Beatrix. You'll give your usual golf- 
dance next month; he must not have 
an invitation to that, of course. Then 
there will be Bertie Beach's reception 
and dance on the Cygne after the races; 
she will leave him out of that. Mrs. 
R. Jason has already invited him to 
Cortelyou for several week-ends, but 
after the first one she will find a wavy 
to prevent his coming. Of course, Mrs, 
Dick can’t prevent his motoring in the 
park when she does, but his absence 
from these other affairs will be re- 
marked, so that it will be quite the nat- 
ural thing when I revise the list for the 
Assembly, after my return, that his 
name should be omitted. Tet me im- 
press upon you, my dear, that it must 
all be done very, very quietly—no gos- 
sip, nothing like that, nothing sensoi- 
tional. Above all, you yourself must 
appear to be ignorant of it all; defend 
him gently when people begin to notice 
that he is being ostracized and seek 
an opportunity to say hard things of 
him. Then no one will connect Beatrix 
with the matter, you see. He himself 
must hardly realize what is being done. 





If he did, Beverly Surryhne is quite 
capable of following us over to the 
other side. He carried off his wife, 
poor Agatha Grantham, from under 
her father’s very nose; and you remem- 
ber that Grace Weston affair—the reck- 
less way he defied the woman's hus- 
band. Well, remember the one thing 
that would set the match to Beatrix’s 
feather head would be such a man’s 
open pursuit and my being admittedly 
on guard and afraid of him. As it is, 
she'll forget him for the first handsome 
foreigner she sees. You may count on 
me on the other side, and I rely upon 
you at home here, Charlotte.” 

“You may—utterly, dear Mrs. Cor- 
telyou,” Mrs. Tettlow assured her. It 
never occurred to the mother of a débu- 
tante in whom Mrs, Cortelyou was in- 
terested, to assert her prerogative or 
take the initiative where her daughter 
was concerned. “But, after all, is it 
Trix—or is it Flora? At the supper 
he gave the night of the performance, 
you remember, he left Trix entirely to 
that actor-fellow—lI forget his name— 
who managed the affair. He—BDever- 
ly, I mean—seemed positively to have 
taken leave of his senses. He couldn't 
take his eyes off Flora.” 

“H’m!”) Mrs. Cortelvou’s fan waved 
in awful dignity. “That was because 
of the costume she wore and the—the 
sensoitional theatrical part of it. And 
because Flora, too, was unlike herself 
that night, and more like Trix gone 
mad than I’ve ever seen her. A quict 
summer with me abroad will do then 
Loth good.” 

“[ quite agree with you. But I did 
hear him tell Flora myself,” resumed 
\irs. Tettlow a shade resentfully, “that 
he'd spend a million to star her if she 
would go upon the stage, and there’s 
no end to the Surryhne money, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou’s fan closed with a 
snan. ; 

“There will never again be theatric- 
als for the Haven of Mercy for I[n- 
curable Children. Remember _ that, 
Charlotte. It was your suggestion, the 
theatrical part of it; or at any rate, you 
listened to those mad girls first about 
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it. But I'll forgive all that if you'll 
bear in mind, while I’m away, that Bev- 
erly Surryhne must be quietly, very 
quietly, dropped. A man whose wife is 
dying of cancer has no right to be seen 
so much in society, anyway.” 

“She has been dying for five years, 
Mrs. Cortelyou.” Mrs. Tettlow was 
human. The implication that blame 
was to be laid upon her shoulders was 
more than she could bear. 

“And she may be five years longer 
dying, poor Agatha, or drop out in a 
day.” 

Mrs. Tettlow fanned herself a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“Half the girls I know would jump 
at the chance of becoming the second 
Mrs. Beverly Surryhne,” she hazarded 
at length. 


4in with a contemptuous click. 
‘A libertine and a shameless fellow, 
whose methods are unpardonably sen- 
soitional. Besides,” she added, beck- 
oning to Flora Chrétien, who was 
passing, her face eagerly uplifted to 
the young man upon whose arm her 
hand rested, “the girl who marries him 
marries out of her set. By next spring, 
Charlotte, no one we know will know 
Beverly Surrvhne. For Agatha’s sake 
we have borne a_ good deal, but 
now—— My dear,” she put her arm 
through Miss Chrétien’s, “leave Mr. 
Shaw to talk to Mrs. Tettlow for a mo- 
ment. I've a favor to ask of you.” 

“Oh, Missis, what a compliment!’ 
With a glance, Flora dismissed the 
young man, and turned toward her 
ereat-aunt with a fulness of attention 
and sympathy that warmed Mrs. Cor- 
telyou’s heart. 

“Among all my deébutantes, Flora,” 
she sail softly, “there never has been 
one that could flatter me as you do, 








“The flattery’s for me, Missis,” said 
the girl, as they moved away. “Im- 
avine being able to do a favor for Mrs. 
Cortelyou! Oh, ask me anything to- 
night, Aunt Eunice, I'd love to- : 

Her voice was lost in the opening 
hars of the next waltz, and Mrs. Tett- 
low was left looking at the young man 


Mrs. Cortelyou unfurled her fan 


who stood before her. He seemed out- 
wardly much like the men she knew. 
Yet she was acutely conscious of a 
difference. It lay, she decided, in a 
lack of grace in his manner of wear- 
ing his clothes, but also—and perhaps 
it was more easily detected here—in 
what seemed to the lady an inappro- 
priate purposefulness of eyes and lips; 
a suggestion that the one expected to 
receive and the other to give more 
significant things than the current easy 
coin of conversation. It made Mrs. 
Tettlow a bit uneasy, this silent differ- 
ence. In her charitable undertakings 
she was not altogether unused to meet- 
ing people of a different caste, yet these 
meetings had always taken place upon 
neutral ground, in different surround- 
ings. But to receive this man as a so- 
cial equal presented difficulties to a lady 
who had, so to speak, inherited part of 
her social success and married the other 
part. 

Vainly she sought for a topic upon 
which she might meet this person, who 
meanwhile looked after Flora Chrétien 
and seemed quite content not to con- 
verse. Within her limits, Mrs, Tett- 
low was an expert conversationalist ; 
she knew intimately every ramification 
of a social connection within four gen- 
erations. She was a voluble and ani- 
mated Blue Book, but how could this 
strange young man benefit by her ac- 
quirements? In despair she seized upon 
the one acquaintance they had in com- 
mon. 

“She is the most winning girl I 
know. You probably do not know 
Mrs. Cortelyou well, Mr.—Mr.——” 

“Shaw,” supplied the young man, 

“Pardon me, Mr. Shaw. If vou 
knew Mrs. Cortelyou, I was saying, 
you would realize how unusual it is 
for her to unbend like this to a girl. 
I’m speaking of Miss Chrétien, of 
course,’ she added, as he stood listen- 
ing. 

“Yes, I knew it was Miss Chrétien. 
She has a quality, a certain talent for 
being lovable that is irresistible. I— 
never .quite imagined there was any 
real girl like that.” 

Mrs. Tettlow put up her lorgnette. 











She looked quite tall and very cold as 
she scrutinized this daring person who 
presumed to discuss a connection of 
Mrs. Cortelyou in so unceremonious a 
way and with so ardent a voice. 

“Mrs. Cortelyou tells me—that is, I 
understand that you have been an ac- 
tor,” she said promptly, with the in- 
tention of moving the conversation to 
the ground upon which she could most 
innocuously meet the stranger. “It 
must be a very—interesting occupa- 
tion.” 

“It’s not an occupation; it’s a pos- 
sessing, like every art. More so, even, 
than most, though it’s only half-art, 
after all. It’s a limiting profession, of 
course; it has to be. Actors are special- 
ists, you see; they’ve got to be in- 
tensely individual. But what they lack 
in breadth they make up in enthusiasm. 
If such men as these fellows,” he in- 
dicated, with a quick out-thrusting of 
his rather heavy chin and a smile in 
his clear, dark eves, the young men 
who were dancing and the older ones 
who stood about chatting, “if your sort 
of man, Mrs. Tettlow, could borrow 
from some actors and actresses I know, 
just a bit, the smallest essence of the 
honest enthusiasm with which we make 
and make over the world, build plays 
and theaters and pull ’em down, create 
successes and live up to them—and all 
over a glass of beer or a cup of coffee 
—if their dilute commonplaceness 
could be tinged with just a bit of our 
dreamer’s leaven—why, then, they could 
do the things their grandfathers dil, 
instead of telling about and ‘living on 
them. And, incidentally, they’d be fit 
to mate with such a girl as Flora Chré- 
tien.” 

Mrs. Tettlow gasped. Her intuitive 
sense that this creature could not be 
made to accept and pass the flat but 
safe little nickel of convention, that his 
perception of conversational values was 
all awry, had been justified. She tried 
again, 

“You are no longer, then, an actor, 
Mr.—Shawhan ?” 

“T never was an actor, Mrs. Twem- 
low.” (There was a glint in Shaw’s 
eye and a revengeful accent to his mis- 
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use of her name. He had grown 
rather proud of the name Oliver Shaw 
since it had been signed to a successful 
play. But Mrs. Tettlow was quite ob- 
livious both of her offense and his re- 
venge.) “No, I can’t say that I was 
ever an actor. I used to try to act, 
but I failed. The peculiar quality of 
temperament, the concentration on lit- 
tle things, and the impressionistic view 
of big ones, the patient re-creating of 
other people’s thought, the scattering 
of one’s ego through many characters, 
the passionate joy in that bastard sort 
of success—being some one else; any 
one but oneself—I haven't got it. At 
least, I haven't got it in the complete- 
ness which makes a good actor, and it 
isn't worth while being a mediocre one; 
that is the most contemptible of all 
mediocrities that drag along the tat- 
tered fringe of the skirts of art—you 
know.” Shaw had begun by being too 
conscious of his listener; he ended by 
completely forgetting her. 

se Pay 

Mrs. Tettlow glanced helplessly over 
her fan toward Mrs. Cortelyou and 
Flora Chrétien. But their eves were 
turned toward the open doorway and 
the small veranda beyond where Bev- 
erly Surryhne’s white head and hand- 
some, youthful, pale face bent over a 
girl whose elaborately ruffled gown 
proclaimed Beatrix Tettlow. 

“And now,” Mrs. Tettlow persevered 
politely, “you are staging amateur per- 
formances for people, Mr. Bradshaw ?” 

A shout of laughter went up from 
Shaw. It turned Flora Chrétien’s eves 
curiously toward him for a moment. 
Mrs. Tettlow had the shuddering satis- 
faction of saving to herself that she 
could have prophesied this man would 
laugh like that. 

“T beg your pardon!” Shaw was 
still laughing enjoyingly. “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Tittcomb.” (This time 
the lady seemed aware of something 
unusual in his address, but she evi- 
dently dismissed the idea that any one 
could miscall the Tettlow name.) “I’m 
really sorry, but what sort of profes- 
sion would that be, and how could a 
full-grown man like me live on it?” 
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“T’m sure,” Mrs. Tettlow flushed dis- 
approvingly, “I haven’t the least idea.” 

“Neither have I. I am a starving 
playwright, at your service, who has 
written one comedy that was a hit, but 
who didn’t profit by it as he ought to 
have done because he was a—imbecile 
enough to sell it outright to a shark 
named Tausig. But you needn’t waste 
your pity on the man who has written 
a successful play, even if he has sac- 
rificed it. For he has still got the head 
that made that play, and in addition 
he has had some experience which he 
needed. I’m stage-manager at the Bet- 
sy Ross for Mr. Braun, who sent for 
me when Charlie Weston got—was 
overcome by the heat and couldn't keep 
his engagement with Mrs. Cortelyou. 
After I came once to help the young 
ladies stage poor Rostand, I—got in- 
terested. That's all.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mrs. Tettlow breathed a deep sigh 
of relief, for Mrs. Cortelyou and Miss 
Chrétien had evidently finished their 
talk and were coming toward them. 

“And you'll love me for it, Missis, 
will you?’ Flora’s voice came clearly 
to them now that the dance was done 
and the music still. “More than you 
loved me yesterday or the day before 
or even the day of my coming-out 
party—is it a compact?” 

“Yes—yes,” Mrs. Cortelyou smiled 
upon the girl with a fondness that soft- 
erred her serene old face. “Provided 
that you don't lose your head yourself, 
and keep well in mind the purpose of 
it all. Flora, I would not trust any 
other girl than you with such a—com- 
mission.” 

“Oh, my head’s on tight.” With a 
pretty gesture, Miss Chrétien put her 
hands up to her throat. From the 
round baby neck of her thin gown her 
brown head bloomed out like a con- 
scious flower. “Count on it, then, 
Missis, dear Missis. And — good 
night.” She carght the old lady’s hand 
and for a moment leaned close to her. 
“I won’t see you to say good night 
again, and you won't be awake in the 
morning when I go over to Aunt Isa- 
bella’s. Good night, dear Missis.” 





She turned quickly, put her hand on 
Shaw’s arm, and turned with him to 
cross the ballroom. 

“You see,” she said softly, “it’s good- 
by I’m saying to her. I don’t dare tell 
her. We were to have sailed—she, 
Miss Tettlow, and myself—day after 
to-morrow. She'll sail without me and 
without a word to me, when she finds 
out about my going on the stage, but 
I’m in hopes she'll forgive me—after a 
bit. Oh, Mr. Shaw, just now, just this 
very minute, all this,’ she stood still a 
second and put out a little hand long- 
ingly, ‘all this looks very lovely to me, 
very satisfying, very much my own. I 
love to dance. I love all this—lights 
and fun and flowers and pretty gowns, 
and all my people, mine ain folk, pre- 
tending to be gay and happy, if they’re 
not. Oh, and I hope they are and al- 
ways will be! But just this minute, 
this quick-passing second, I’m not a 
mite ambitious. I’m only any silly girl 
that’s having a good time with her life 
and wouldn't change it for all the 
world. And—and I’d very much like 
to cry!” 

He looked down upon her puzzled, 
charmed, curious. But he had nothing 
to say. The bond between them of her 
ambition and his furthering of it, he 
felt just then, was a very slight, im- 
personal one. It was almost a shy- 
ness that seized him and prevented his 
influencing her at this moment by even 
a comment. 

“But I haven't the time.” Suddenly 
her voice had become quite gay with 
an undercurrent, he thought, that had 
something in it of that reckless delight 
in adventure, in playing a part that had 
turned her own head, as well as those 
of her friends and critics, when she 
danced through Percinet’s role. “ ‘TI 
have other, I have other fish to fry,’ ” 
she sang under her breath. “Ordered 
fish they are—such a funny order from 
such a source! But they shall be fried 
brown and duly delivered, Missis,” she 
laughed over her shoulder toward Mrs. 
Cortelyou, who, being out of hearing, 
could only wave her fan warningly. 
“Remember it ‘when I am gone—I am 


,” 


gone. 
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He breathed more freely. “I thought 
for a moment J—we’d lost you, Miss 
Chrétien,” he said. 

She shook her head. “There never 
was the slightest danger. I only wanted 
to cry a bit—a dissipation as necessary 
and quieting to women as smoking or 
swearing is to men. But I believe, af- 
ter all, this—fish order will do quite as 
well. Let’s hurry, please. I don’t 
want Trotter Tettlow to see me. He’s 
my next partner and—and—and———” 

She purposely left her sentence in- 
complete, and with the lightest touch 
she led him toward the veranda. They 
had crossed the ballroom, and the sound 
of Beatrix Tettlow’s light, high voice, 
gay with excitement, came clearly to 
them. 

“Tell me,” demanded Shaw, a sud- 
den perception of Miss Chrétien’s pre- 
occupation coming to him, “what part 
do I play in this fish order?” 

“You—you're,” she hesitated a mo- 
ment, as though trying to give him her 
attention, “you’re the boy that delivers 
the fish, I think, Mr. Shaw.” She 
laughed, and at the sound Shaw saw 
the white-haired man on the veranda 
turn a particularly graceful body and 
stare in their direction. “I think you 
are,” she added, in a lower key and 
looking up at him doubtfully. “I’m 
not sure yet—we'll see.” 

“It’s a most dignified rdle you've 
chosen for me,” he said stiffly. 

That awakened look on Surryhne’s 
face was sudden enlightenment. Had 
she deliberately sought the veranda 
and the flashing glance of admiration 
in the man’s expressive dark eyes? 

“Tf it isn’t Percinet!” Surryhne said. 
His voice was peculiarly soft and gen- 
tle. Even in his enthusiastic moments 
—and for beautiful gir's Mr. Surryhne 
shared Mrs. Cortelyou’s enthusiasm- 
its significance lay beneath its tone, like 
the yellow-pink sparkle of coals under 


ashes. “Ah, Monsieur——” he began. 
“Monsieur?” Trix Tettlow  re- 
peated. 


She had held out a hand to her 
friend, but Flora evidently did not see 
it, for, followed by Shaw chafing at 
Surryhne’s manner and a something 
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less tangible in Miss Chrétien’s own, 
she had passed her with a nod and sat 
perched now upon the low railing over- 
looking the old Cortelyou garden. 

“Of course, ‘Monsieur,’” Surryhne 
explained, with a low laugh. “I can’t 
very well address the young fellow as 
Percinet, Miss Tettlow. We're not 
quite on such terms—yet. But Miss 
Chrétien’s really a boy, you know. We 
all know since last Thursday,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Shaw for corrob- 
oration. 

“Yes, wasn’t she great?’ interpo- 
lated Miss Tettlow loyally. 

“A fairy sort of boy,’ Surryhne 
went on, ignoring Shaw’s lack of re- 
sponsiveness. “Prince Charming — 
Prince Percinet—in short, and _ for 
short, ‘Monsieur.’ ” 

He bowed with a fantastic, exag- 
gerated reverence toward Flora. (And 
Surryhne could bow; his methods, as 
Mrs. Cortelyou had remarked, were 
sensationally up to date, at times even 
in advance of his age and environment, 
but his manner and his picturesque 
bodily grace were of an older country 
and another period.) And she returned 
his glance with a saucy, provoking air 
that sat charmingly upon her. 

“You see,” Surryhne turned to Shaw 
as though instinctively aware of, 
though indifferent to, criticism, “Miss 
Chrétien does not object.” 

“Why should I?” The challenge in 
Surryhne’s voice had awakened a tone 
in the girl’s that neither Miss Tettlow 
nor Shaw had heard before. ‘Why, 
it’s a title, isn’t it, second only to the 
king’s, and Mr. Surryhne pronounces 
it as no other man of my acquaintance 
does—no man not a Frenchman. And 
a Frenchman, of course, isn’t a man— 
only a manner.” 

Surryhne turned toward her. The 
movement was as unconscious, as in- 
evitable as the change of position in a 
flower that follows the sun—the bright- 
er of two suns, as it were. 

“When you’re as gracious as that,” 
he said, in a low voice, speaking di- 
rectly to her to exclude the others, “you 
make me afraid of you. There’s a 
thorn behind such unaccustomed sweet- 
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ness. What are you going to do with 
me?” 

Miss Chrétien laughed. She looked 
past him to where Miss Tettlow sat 
talking with Shaw. Was it pique, 
Miss Chrétien wondered, with a pang. 

“Has he been asking you such ques- 
tions, Trix?’ she demanded. ‘“‘Fancy 
any girl ‘doing’ with Mr. Surryhne!” 

Bat Miss Tettlow did not hear. 

“We're half-angry with you,” she 
was saying in an undertone to Shaw, 
“for helping her to leave us—she has 
told us, you know.” 

“Oh, no, you're not angry—you can’t 
be, if you’re really her friend,” said 
Shaw earnestly. “She has such talent, 
more than she realizes. Suspend your 
judgment till she has had her* oppor- 
tunity and some experience. Perhaps 
you'll be grateful to me some day, Miss 
Tettlow, perhaps she will when——~” 

“We're evidently de trop, Mr. Sur- 
ryhne.” Miss Chrétien’s words were 
quite distinct this time, and broke in 
upon Shaw’s low-voiced rejoinder. 

“Nonsense, Flo,” Trix Tettlow 
laughed back at her. 

But Flora was merrily bent upon 
being offended. 

“Don’t tell me, Trix Tettlow,” she 
cried, slipping to her feet. “I’m surely 
as pervious to a gentle hint as any girl. 
Mr. Surryhne, won't you take me 
down into the garden? If you will, 
I'll show you a——” 

“A wall?” cried Surryhne, offering 
his arm, his eves eager and _ alight. 
“Oh, Monsieur, can there be a delicious 
Rostand wall in this garden, too?” 

“It’s—a bit damp down there,” hesi- 
tated Miss Chrctien. 

In a moment Surryhne had whipped 
off his coat, and stood in the moonlight, 
a long, slim figure of graceful strength, 
holding it toward her. 

“Oh, but——” protested Flora. 

“Let me go for a shawl for you, Miss 
Chrétien. May I bring one for you, 
too, Miss Tettlow?” Shaw’s words 
sounded harsh after the almost fem- 
ininely soft smoothness of Surryhne’s 
voice, : 

“No, thaitk vou, Mr. Shaw.” Miss 


Tettlow was already turning back into 
the ballroom. “I must get back to 
mother— No, Mr. Surryhne,” she 
quickly negatived the motion he made, 
“you're going to see a _ wall, you 
know. Mr. Shaw will take me back, 
won't you? We're to go home early; 
we sail day after to-morrow, Mrs. Cor- 
telyou and I, and there’s shopping and 
fitting and—good night, Flo.” 

“Good night, Trixy. Don’t forget we 
lunch together to-morrow, sure,” Flora 
called after her. 

And as though Shaw’s words were 
the one thing needed to determine her 
perversity, she permitted Surryhne to 
lay his coat about her shoulders. But 
she flew toward Beatrix and hugged 
her with a guilty . tenderness that 
brought tears to her own eyes, before 
she put her hand on Surryhne’s arm 
and they started down the steps toward 
the garden. 

““Oh, blue eyes,” he was quoting 
sentimentally, “‘‘smile from out those 
gathering mists, Blue sapphire eyes 
that melt to amethyst.’ ” 

A sudden silence had fallen upon 
talkative Trix Tettlow. And Shaw 
himself did not speak. He was mental- 
ly going over the little scene, as he 
brought Miss Tettlow back to her step- 
mother—and that dame gave him the 
merest nod of recognition—to try to 
discover just how it had come about 
that he had indeed played the part of 
the boy who delivers the fish. 





IIT. 


The dressing-room that was assigned 
to the ingénue of Beryl Blackburn’s 
company, on its return to Philadelphia, 
and the Betsy Ross Theater, some ten 
months later, was named “The Nance 
Olden,” in honor of a famous come- 
dienne who had played there the night 
the new little theater was opened. It 
was unusually light and large, this par- 
ticular dressing-room, and it was the 
cause of ‘& tremendous scene one af- 
ternoon between the star of the com- 
pany and Mr. Isadore Braun, its man- 
ager. Not that Miss Blackburn’s own 
room was not quite comfortable, but 
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that a shrewd idea of the value of 
straws in showing which way the wind 
is about to blow, was part of the ac- 
tress’ stock in trade. 

“That Chrétien girl has been pam- 
pered and petted ever since she conde- 
scended to put her dainty foot in the 
theater,” Miss Blackburn, in a rage, at 
last openly charged her manager. “It’s 
all rot about her aristocratic connections 
being so good a card. They’re still 
furious at her, and you know it. Be- 
sides, you’ve played ’em for all it’s 
worth, Izzy. And now that she’s no 
longer Old Family, but just plain sec- 
ond support—even if she is so stuck up 
—what’s the sense of putting her over 
the heads of Grace Weston and Marie 
Avon? They won't stand for it. They'll 
get up and dusts if you pile it on thick 
as this. Then, too, it ain't good for 
the girl’s reputation—you'll get all 
sorts of stories about you and her go- 
ing. She’s a young thing and—— 
Shut up, Izzy!” Miss Blackburn 
stamped pettishly. “I—lI feel like beat- 
ing you when you laugh like that!” 

And Miss Blackburn stormed out of 
the office. 

Mr. Braun lifted one shoulder, gri- 
maced sardonically, and twirled his 
pointed beard. He looked like a small, 
well-fed, blond Mephistopheles, as he 
sat for a moment looking complacent- 
ly after the star of his company. Then 
he turned philosophically, took a tele- 
phone off the hook, and called up a 
florist. 

When Flora Chrétien arrived at that 
same dressing-room an hour later, it 
was gay with dogwood blossoms and 
furnished with the choicest of the Bet- 
sy Ross’ stage-properties, and her own 
little table shone with burnished brass 
and delicate china under the glow of 
shaded lamps. <A heavy red carpet had 
been laid along the narrow corridor 
leading to the stage entrance, and Gin- 
ger, the call-boy, in livery, stood at at- 
tention before her door. 

“Ts that you, Ginger?”’, she cried 
gaily, stopping in front of the small 
man and curtsying deeply. “I shouldn't 
have known you.” 


Ginger blushed. “Say, Miss Kre- 





ton,” he asked feelingly, “do I look a 
awful guy?” 

“You look like an awful swell, Gin- 
ger-snap!” Miss Chrétien touched the 
boy lightly and admiringly on the 
shoulder. 

“Sure ?” 

“Sure. Why, it’s a bully little part 
you're playing this afternoon! The 
gayest little gamin (that’s French for 
‘tough’) behind the scenes is going to 
do the heavy small swell from four to 
six, to oblige Flora Chrétien and make 
her little home-coming tea a howling 
success.” 

The boy’s old little face brightened, 
and insensibly his back straightened. 

“T say, Miss Kreton, will the old 
guy herself come?” 

“Giriger!” There was dismay in 
Flora Chrétien’s eyes, but her voice 
shook with an approaching laugh. “You 
actually mean Mrs. Cortelyou, you 


imp!” 
The boy nodded. 
“She—she’s not—— Yes, she is 


what you'd call an old guy; only don’t 
call her that, will you, Ginger-snap ?”’ 
The girl put an arm about his neck 
and squeezed it softly. ‘“She’s been 
mighty good to me, that dear little old 
lady, whom I haven't dared to invite. 
And so I’m making this a girls’ tea, 
you see, nothing but girls.” 

“All swells?” asked the boy. 

She nodded humorously, and turned 
to enter the room. 

“Miss Kreton——” began the boy, 
but stopped with an embarrassed laugh. 

She was changing the disposition of 
the furniture and rearranging some 
draperies. But she stopped and looked 
questioningly at him. 

“T say, if they’s only going to be 
girls, what makes you look—even pret- 
tier’n you do when you go on?” 

She flew to him. “Do I, Ginger— 
do I, sure? I want to to-day. No 
taffy, now—honest, do I?” 

Her eagerness made him back shyly 
from her. 

“Why,” he stammered, “you look 
like the Dauphiness of France in ‘A 
Tiger of the Terror,’ that they’re play- 
ing down on Arch Street. You ought 
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t' go to see that show, Miss Kreton, 
you'd learn a heap. I been there,” he 
went on, in his enthusiasm, forgetting 
his point—for Ginger, though official- 
ly loyal to his own playhouse, spent 
every night off that was given him in 
glutting his starved soul with melo- 
drama. “They’s nuthin’  la-de-dah 
about the ‘Tiger of the Terror,’ I tell 
you, miss. Nuthin’ talky, but suthin’ 
doin’ all the time. An’ straight stuff, 
the real business, you know; mobs and 
the Tiger slashin’ his knife over the 
Dauphiness’ head when he’s full, and 

oh, thank you, Miss Kreton, I did 
want to take a girl | know to-morrow 
rh 

He pocketed the tip she had given, 
and strolled casually away toward the 
stage entrance that he might discover 
its value unobserved. 

Miss Chrétien went back into her 
room. She covered some of the gaudy 
grandeur of the setting with draperies, 
rejected altogether a piece or two 
which were the apple of Isadore 
Braun’s eye, opened a window, loos- 
ened the dogwood on its great stalks, 
and sat down dreamily before her 
dressing-mirror. 

She sat so long and so still, that when 
she raised her eyes the youthful, pretty 
face and figure opposite her in the mir- 
ror had all the effect of the new and 
unexpected, and she smiled, with only 
a touch of self-consciousness, half-pat- 
ronizingly upon this vision of herself. 

“You're happy, Flora Chrétien,” she 
was saying to herself, as she leaned 
forward, her elbows on the table, her 
chin in her palms; “that’s what’s the 
matter with you. You've done it, 


haven't you? Served your = appren- 
ticeship these hard months barnstorm- 
ing around the country. And now you 


know things, don’t you? Or you think 
vou do, you conceited thing! Well, 
you know enough, anyway, to have 
Oliver Shaw’s new play tried on you.” 
She touched a typewritten heap of 
manuscript that lay on the table before 
her lovingly, as though it could feel 
the hope and pride she felt. “Oh—and 
if you don't ‘make good,’ as Braun 
says, if you dare to don’t, Flora——” 


A little clock in a leather-case to her 
right struck a single bell. 

Flora Chrétien looked at it unbe- 
lievingly, almost reproachfully. It had 
never failed her since the Christmas 
Mrs. Cortelyou sent it to her three 
years ago. 

“Tt isn’t half-past four yet, you stu- 
pid,” she remonstrated inwardly with 
the clock. ‘And it’s silly of you to go 
all right when you’re dragged up hill 
and down dale all over the country, 
and then get fast the minute you're 
home again and safe on the shelf. 
Things don’t go fast in Philadelphia, 
remember. Do you fancy you're al- 
ready on Broadway where this new 
play of Shaw’s is going to take us, 
you and me? Do you?” She gave the 
clock a little, impatient shake in utter- 
ing the last two words, and her voice 
was querulous, though the words she 
had thought in were gay and confi- 
dent. 

She set the clock down and hurried 
to the door. At the end of the corri- 
dor, the liveried Ginger stood patient- 
ly silhouetted in the open doorway, 
whistling the ‘‘Marseillaise” with steady 
persistence and keeping time with his 
heels. 

Miss Chrétien’s color was higher 
when she faced herself in the mirror 
again, and there was a set to her slen- 
der neck and small head that was a 
challenge. But only the same ques- 
tioning, defving, indignant eyes met 
hers, and then wandered from her face 
to the reflected room. The flowers 
bloomed on, the lights shone softly, the 
water bubbled in the Five o’Clock that 
had been a gift from Kate Cortelyou, 
and the empty chairs stood grouped and 
waiting. 

“Like a stiff stage-setting playing to 
a ghastly, empty house!” 

The phrase that fitted the situation 
came suddenly to her mind. It drove 
the color from her cheeks, this phrase 
that seemed almost to create the thing 
it put into words. Flora Chrétien lived 
long enough to accept the situation and 
to make a resolution in the moment it 
took her to cross to the table where 
the fat little kettle bubbled, and to put 
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the cap over the alcohol flame. It had 
caught her nerves, this tiny, waiting 
blue flame; it typified in one small, 
active spot the story the whole room 
seemed crying out to her now. She 
drew a breath of relief as the steam 
from the spout gradually became less; 
and when she turned at length to the 
door, the clock on the shelf struck five. 

“The girls are most fashionably late,” 
she said to herself, her lip curling sav- 
agely. 

And even as she said it she heard 
a swishing of silk in the corridor with- 
out. In her relief she caught at the 
fragile little tea-table to steady herself, 
and sent one of the cups spinning into 
fragments on the floor. And she was 
stooping to pick them up, and to hide 
the queer, prideless trembling of her 
limbs, when Ginger’s voice made itself 
heard. 

“Miss Beat-trix Cortelye Tettlow!” 
he announced, with all the stately grav- 
ity and the elocutionary effect he had 
noted down on Arch Street, where the 
last Louis nightly held his levee. 

“Oh — Beat-trix!” Miss Chrétien 
laughed hysterically, holding out her 
arms. 

And a light whirlwind of lace and 
silk and blond girlishness leaped into 
them. 

For a moment Ginger looked on with 
interest. There was scientific inquiry 
in his steady eye. But so far as he 
could see, one who bore the awful 
name of Cortelyou demeaned herself 
precisely as the manicure-girl he in- 
tended to take to “A Tiger of the 
Terror” had behaved when a fellow 
shop-girl appeared suddenly after the 
two weeks’ vacation, which the philan- 
thropic owner of a department-store 
across the way bestowed annually upon 
his employees in the dead heat of sum- 
mer. 

Then Ginger withdrew. 

“I’m awfully late, Flo.” Miss Tett- 
low settled her hat, shook out her ruf- 
fles, dropped her tiny sleeve-dog, and 
fell into a chair all at once. “But we 
landed, you know, only yesterday. I 
couldn’t get that tiresome French 
maid [I’ve brought. back with me to 
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hurry, and I was just dying to see you. 
You—you look different, Flo.” 

“You don’t, Trix.” Evidently Miss 
Chrétien could not trust her voice al- 
together, for she spoke _ slowly. 
“You're the same blessed sublimation 
of girl that I’ve been trying to imitate 
all these past months.” 

“Me? Not me!” 

Miss Chrétien nodded. “Yes, but it 
was an awfully bad imitation. I can 
see that now. But—it went, Trix,” she 
added, almost shyly. 

“Flo!? Beatrix squealed with de- 
light. “Fancy you’re getting any good 
out of doing me!” 

Whereupon it became necessary that 
Miss Tettlow and Miss Chrétien should 
embrace rapturously. 

“And are you going to go on doing 
me? Oh, I must see it, I simply——”’ 

“No, I’ve got a harder thing to do 
next, Trix.” 

“Juliet!” It was a gasp of content 
from Trix. 

“Never!” Miss Chrétien laughed 
outright. “It’s Flora Chrétien that I’ve 
got on my hands now; to play her, to 
put her into this new play of Shaw’s, 
and——” 

“Oh—Oliver Shaw!” Miss Tett- 
low’s exclamation was a revelation of 
resurrected sentiment, but it ended in 
a naive little giggle. “I’d forgotten all 
about him. But I was—hit, you know, 
Flo—yes, really, I had a hard case. 
How could a girl help it—he simply 
didn’t see me, or know that I was 
alive. He’d just grab me as though I 
was a wax figure, and say to you: 
‘This way, Miss Chrétien. With your 
arm about her, like this—permit me, 
Miss Tettlow—and your whole body 
bent over her as though every fiber in 
you were caressing her, say to your 
sweetheart : 

“<Sylvette, we’ré dreaming. Sylvette, do not 
seem 

To breathe too deeply, lest we break our 

dream.’ ” 


Miss Tettlow’s shallow, _ birdlike 
voice fell suddenly from its sentimental 
pitch. 

“It’s positively the only line I re- 
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member in the whole thing, Flo. My 
own part has faded clear out of my 
memory, but those two lines, and Shaw 
with his eyes on you saying ’em 
It’s a wonder I didn’t hate you, Flora 
Chrétien!” she concluded, with a hug. 

Miss Chrétien set about rekindling 
the alcohol flame under her tea-kettle. 
She laughed as she looked over its top 
down into Trix Tettlow’s bright eyes. 

“How much nonsense you can talk, 
Trix,” 

“Yes. But I mean some of it.’ She 
nodded sagely. 

“Not about hating me?” 

“T really did once for a minute—just 
for a second, Flo.” 

“Not really?” 

“Oh, not on account of Oliver Shaw. 
But because the mere sight of you 
could make a man like Mr. Surryhne 
behave like a simpleton. It wasn't 
your fault, but- P 

A conscience-stricken expression on 
Flora’s face changed to one of con- 
cern. 

“But, Trix,” she cried, taking the 
girl’s hands and pressing them warm- 
ly, “who cares how such a man as that 
behaves ?” 

“I—TI do.” 

“T won't believe you.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. I haven’t seen him 
for nearly a year, you know,” she 
added naively; ‘and of course I don’t 
know how it’d seem now. But a year 
ago if he’d——~” 

“Do you know the sort of man he 
is?” Flora asked in amazement. 

“Why, of course, I know people talk 
about him,” said the girl airily. 

“You can’t. You don’t know what 
you're talking about.” 

“Oh, don’t put on your big’ sister 
airs! I’m only four years younger 
than you. ‘She loved me for the dan- 
gers I had passed’—isn’t that what 
Othello says? Well, for dangers, read 
love-affairs. Oh, now come, - Flora, 
don’t put on such a horrified air. I’m 
not going to run off with him—prob- 
ably because he wouldn't think it worth 
while to run off with me. And Mrs. 
Surryhne is still alive, poor thing! 





But, really, there isn’t a man like him. 
He’s the kind that’s fascinating—fas- 
cinating. You feel that he’s seen it all 
and knows it all, and is so deliciously 
wicked and so polite—the mere sight 
of him excites you and makes you feel 
you're playing with fire. And, after all, 
Flo, if you’re going to battle, don’t you 
want to bring down the biggest game? 
If I’d lived in the days when women 
were savages and didn’t have to pre- 
tend, I'd have set my cap for the big- 
gest fighter of them all. He—Sur- 
ryhne—is the warrior (in a way he is) 
that’s made the killings. You want the 
man that no woman can make fall in 
love with her, or the one that all wom- 
en are afraid of—and that’s Beverly 
Surryhne.” 

“Oh, you mad little Beatrix !’” 

“But I’m not so mad as to tell any- 
body but you. And you must confide 
in me. Tell me, does Oliver Shaw keep 
his eyes on you in that same way ?” 

“Tell me,’ mocked Miss Chrétien, 
“did you bag a count abroad?” 

“Nary a bag—that was worth while. 
There was a delightful Frenchman who 
asked me to come out with him in his 
automobile one day at the Crédit Lyon- 
nais station, while grandmama_ was 
getting some money on her letter of 
credit. He told me I was very pretty, 
and when grandmama turned around 
and caught us, I told her in English 
that he had thought I was alone, and 
had merely asked if he could be of as- 
sistance to me.” 

“Yes?” Miss Chrétien asked absent- 
mindedly. She hadn’t heard a word 
since the mention of Mrs. Cortelyou. 

“Yes, and the flirtatious wretch un- 
derstood English! Why don’t you 
laugh, Flo?” 

Miss Chrétien turned from the tea- 
table and took her friend’s hand in 
hers. “Has she ever—what does she 
say about me?” she asked slowly. 

“Not a word, Flo, dear,” Beatrix fal- 
tered. 

“She never even speaks of me?” 

Miss Tettlow shook her head. 

“Now, don’t get that haughty Cortel- 
you air yourself,” she hurried on. 
“She'll change her mind some day.” 
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“Aunt Eunice?” Flora’s voice was 
hard and incredulous. “Aunt Eunice 
change her mind—did you ever know 
that to happen, Trix?” 

“Well,” Trix stammered, “not after 
she had once really made it up. But 
perhaps she hasn’t quite decided what 
to do about you. When Kate—but tell 
me about yourself, Flo.” 

“What about Kate?’ 

“Kate? Did I mention Kate?” 
Beatrix was obviously fighting for 
time. “I forget what I was going to 
say. I'll remember later. Now about 
you. Tell me 

But Flora was pitiless. “You were 
going to say something about Kate and 
Aunt Eunice; what was it?” 

“Oh, that she hardly expected to—be 
able to—to come—why, upon my word 
—if it doesn’t sound like Kate herself! 
It’s her step.” 

She looked to the door where Miss 
Cortelyou, tall and imperious, stood for 
a moment as though transfixed with as- 
tonishment at sight of Beatrix. 

“Why, Trix—Trix Tettlow!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Miss Cortelye,” announced Ginger, 
belated but impressive. 

But Miss “Cortelye” put the boy aside 
bodily and came striding in. She 
caught Flora to her with a gesture that 
was almost fiercely protecting. 

“Oh, my dear,” she cried; “my dear, 
dear girl!” 

Something that had been growing 
hard and rebellious in Flora Chrétien 
broke down under the sincerity and 
strength of that caress. Her eyes were 
very soft and tearful when at last Miss 
Cortelyou held her off to look at her. 

“You’re well, anyway,” she = an- 
nounced bruskly, after a moment’s 
scrutiny. 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” Flora asked, 
smiling through her tears. “The sight 
of you, Mother Kate! Oh, it’s a long 
time, isn’t it?” 

“But you’ve changed.” Miss Cortel- 
you ignored the fact that she had 
spoken. Her keen, dark eyes were 
searching the younger girl’s face. ‘Not 
so babyish, eh, Flora Chrétien? Kate 
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Cortelyou can’t bully you so easily as 
she used to. What've you got to tell 
me ?” 

“Volumes—libraries, Kate; whole 
Sunday editions—all after you've taken 
your cup of tea and answered one ques- 
tion of mine.” 

“Wellr’ Kate, with that dignity of 
which neither unusual height nor an- 
gularity could rob a Cortelyou, sat 
down and held her tea-cup expectantly. 

“It’s this, Kate. What is there so 
very startling in your finding Trix here 
with me? You must have seen her a 
dozen times since she got back from 
her trip. And Trix, what’s the mean- 
ing of your amazement at Kate’s ap- 
pearance? The only thing that’s ama- 
zing about it is that she’s late. I've 
been listening for your step, Kate, ever 
since one minute past four,” she added 
tenderly. 

Miss Cortelyou drank down her tea 
at a gulp. Miss Tettlow weakly de- 
manded sugar and cream, though she 
loathed both. There was a moment's 
silence. Then Kate spoke. 

“You're a little coward, Trix,” she 
said gently. “And you, Flora, you're 
positively trying my own tactics on me. 
How dare you bully me?” 

Ilora waved it all aside. “Come, 
Kate, the truth. Why haven't the girls 
come to me?” 

“The theater, perhaps,” suggested 
Trix half-heartedly. ‘“\What possessed 
you, anyway, to have your tea here? 
L love it—but——” 

“Oh, that part of it was Mr. Braun's 


idea mainly. He wanted the glory of 
all our set coming here to his little 
old theater. And I agreed because 


After all, girls, the theater is part of 
me. It’s as much in my life—more 

than the usual woman’s pretty draw- 
ing-room is in hers. And the people 
who come to see me .and sit on the 
other side of the curtain shall not—they 
shall not draw the line at coming the 
rest of the way. I belong here now, 
and I’m not ashamed of it. I’m proud 
of it, and eager—eager to do something 
that'll make it proud of me; me, my- 
self—not my friends, nor my relatives, 
nor my good looks, nor my_ social 
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place, but just me, Flora Chrétien, who 
loves her work more, infinitely more 
now that she sees what is ahead of her 
than when she was just blindly stage- 
mad and struck out, never dreaming 
of what she was daring to swim to!” 

“That settles it!’ Miss Cortelyou 
put down her cup with a sigh. “The 
reign of Kate Cortelyou is over. Where 
did you learn to speak like that, to 
think like that, Flora?” she asked, her 
gaunt face a-tremble, though her voice 
was steady. “My dear, | can’t do any- 
thing more with you, can 1? And that 
means I can't do anything for you.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. You can be hon- 
est with me. Help me there.” 

Miss Cortelyou got to her feet. The 
masculinity of which she stood accused 
among her acquaintances and critics as- 
serted itself in the need for action when 
she felt strongly. In the severity of 
her black silk gown, too, her gloves and 
stout shoes there was a lack of femi- 
nine grace; but not Trix Tettlow her- 
self could match the exquisite dainti- 
ness of her sheer white shirt-waist, her 
cuffs, and the lace at her throat. 

She crossed the room and came back 
to where Flora sat and waited before 
she spoke. 

“The truth is just this. The Missis, 
who has refused all this past year to 
say a word for or against you, has 
issued orders through Martha Trotter 
to all of us whose names were men- 
tioned as being invited to your tea to- 
day——”’ 

“The notice? Was there a notice in 
the paper? Oh!” Miss Chrétien made 
a grimace of distaste. Put her face 
broke quickly into humorous apprecia- 
tion. “How—how like Braun!” she 
half-laughed, in spite of her emotion. 

“Mighty like what I fancy him,” 
agreed Miss Cortelyou. “But you're 
tabooed, Flora—out of it. I told the 
Missis she’d'no right to let your name 
be hurt—as it will be—by——— What 
does that beastly little boy want 
now? 

It was Ginger at the door, bearing a 
forest of American Beauties, behind 
whose tall, nodding heads his sallow 
face grinned enjoyingly. 


“They're for you, Miss Kreton,” he 
said, with a chuckle. 

Flora took the roses. She stood with 
her back turned to her friends while 
she arranged their long stems in a vase 
in the corner. To Trix Tettlow, her 
wide-open, childishly curious eyes bent 
upon her, it seemed that Flora was 
searching for a card. But it never oc- 
curred to Flora to look for the name 
of the sender. She was trying hard to 
think; but a remorseless chant sang in 
her head: “Tabooed—out of it! Ta- 
booed—out of it!” 

When she turned, though, she had 
made up her mind to one thing. 

“Aren't they lovely?” she asked 
brightly. “And the jolly part of it is 
I don't know who they're from. Fancy, 
for the past eight months I've been get- 
ting things—not flowers, but all sorts 
of pretty things. Look here. I've got 
them all laid out ready to show you. 
Of course I never wear them nor use 
them, but as I can’t return them—on 
account of their being sent anonymous- 
ly—why, I just keep them as a sort of 
show. This watch and fob came at 
Christmas. We were at Pittsburg then. 
Ugh, the nasty town! I had my first 
attack of stage-fright there. I'd actual- 
ly have broken down if it hadn't been 
for Mr. Shaw helping me from the 
wings. The bracelet arrived at Cleve- 
land. At Denver the baroque pearl 
pendant came. At Salt Lake I got the 
opal—it is a rare one, isn't it? And 
the rest just pleasantly punctuated the 
road as we went along. They all ar- 
rived in boxes bearing the same Chest- 
nut Street jeweler’s stamp, so I know 
that one person sent them; a person of 
taste, evidently, who’s taken the trouble 
to follow the movements of the com- 
pany closely; perhaps a man who knew 
me here, but with the exception of that 
unspeakable——”’ 

“Vi'lets, Miss Kreton,” interrupted 
Ginger explanatorily, appearing again 
at the door. “And these, I guess, is 
lilies-of-the-valley.” 

“And no card on either of them! 
Now, isn’t that devotion for you?” 
Flora laughed. 

She flew about arranging her flowers 
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with a theatrical sort of gaiety that 


made Trix Tettlow feel for the first 
time that her friend was really an 
actress. 


Miss Cortelyou, after looking at the 
gifts Flora had displayed, sat nursing 
her knee in a meditative sort of way. 
She had not spoken for some time, but 
her sharp eyes watched Flora closely. 
And she saw a quick change come over 
the girl’s face when a man appeared in 
an informal way at the door, with Gin- 
ger behind him shouting out a pseudo 
pompous announcement: 

“Mr. Oliver Wesson Shaw!” 

After which, the boy promptly 
ducked to avoid the cuffing he correctly 
anticipated. 

“I'm so glad—so glad to see you, 
Mr. Shaw.” Miss Chrétien held out a 
feverish, small hand that caught at his 
as though happily relieved by his pres- 
ence. 

“Why, it’s awftlly good of you,” 
Shaw smiled, a bit surprised by the 
warmth of her welcome. “All the more 
so that I hadn't heard of this—func- 
tion, and wasn't prepared, as you see, 
and as that imp Ginger saw, to take 
part in it. I just came in hoping I'd 
catch you here, and that you'd have 
time to listen to one act of the play.” 
Tisn’t a function,” said . Miss 
Chrétien, taking his hat from him with 
a hostesslike air that the young fellow 
found charming. “It’s only my two old 
friends, Miss Cortelyou and Miss Tett- 
low, taking tea with me. [<ate, Trix, 
you remember Mr. Shaw ©” 

“How-do?” Trix Tettlow was gath- 
ering up her dog, a rather lengthy and 
complicated process, but she found time 
to smile up at Shaw. “Isn't it perfectly 
fascinating back here behind the 
scenes?” she gureled. 

Shaw smiled down upon her and the 
tiny animal, caught by now and gath- 
ered up under her plump, befrilled arm. 

“But it isn’t always like this, Miss 
Tettlow,” he said, looking amusedly 
about the room. 

“But everything seems so delicious- 
ly wicked.” 

“Nonsense, 


oF Flora 


spoke 
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sharply. ‘‘There’s a million times as 
much hard work as there is wickedness 
in the wickedest woman that was ever 
on the stage, and ever amounted to 
anything there. As for. the rest of us 
—the rest of us, who have all the work 
and none of the wickedness—don’t you 
adopt that cruel old prejudice and tar 
our morals with the same stick. It 
isn’t—fair.” 

She turned away, regretting having 
spoken so seriously. But Miss Tett- 
low wasn’t in the mood to take anything 
seriously just then. 

“Oh, of course,” she said soothing- 
lv to Flora. To Shaw she murmured: 
“But don’t you love it?” 

“Oh, I’ve always been immune, Miss 
Tettlow. I never had even the first 
symptom of the really stage-struck.” 


“What are the symptoms?’ asked 
Miss Cortelyou indifferently. 
“Intoxication at the smell of esca- 


ping gas and the capacity of seeing 
magics, where only dirt and paint are 
built into semblances of things.” 

“But how, then, did you ” began 
Miss Tettlow. 

“Yes, I was an actor and a stage- 
manager before I dared call myself a 
playwright. It was in that capacity 
that I worked for Mrs. Cortelyou that 
celebrated night we all did Rostand 
—up. But I don’t know yet that I’m 
out of the woods of drops and gtease- 
paint. It depends a lot on Miss Chré- 
tien and the new play. If she makes it 
go, why, then, we'll both .get to the 
top. There is one magic thing, behind 
the scenes, by the way. Our rise, when 
it comes, is like a_ rocket’s; our 
fall—_—” 

“But there’ll be no fall,” interrupted 
Flora. 

“But in other things,” said Kate Cor- 
telyou, gathering up her skirts—they 
were short, but she had .an instinctive 
and unreasoning fear of dirt in this 
strange place—‘“‘it’s all rot, isn’t it, 
about actors and Bohemians generally 





being different from other human be- 
ings? I find people confoundedly 
alike. We’re all built on the same last. 


Now, the people I sell coal to—I’m 
in coal; here’s my card.” 
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Mechanically, in the glance he gave 
it, Shaw read: 





| KATE CORTELYOU, 


| Dealer in Coal. 


Sore Acent For TettLow ANTHRACITE. 








“IT used to have ‘Established 189—’ 
in the corner,” Miss Cortelyou went on, 
“but I’m getting too old to monkey with 
dates. As I was saying, the people I 
sell to aren’t a bit more interesting than 
the people whose teas I go to. I like 
people who tell the truth, and listen to 
it, too; and I'll bet you folks behind 
here know as little of it as we do in 
front. Flora, here, for example, has 
been acting a lie for the past ten min- 
utes, at least. Not very well, either. 
You’ve got to make a better actress out 
of her, or give her back quick to her 
friends, Mr. Shaw. Good afternoon. 
Vlora, good-by, dear. When are you 
coming to me? I want to know so that 
I can be alone with you and make you 
speak and listen to some truth. When, 
dear? You and I must——” 

“Yes. Will Sunday do, Kate? I 
ought to be able to tell the truth, then. 
Good-by, and—thank you, Kate, from 
my heart. Oh, yes, let me say it! And 
you, too, Trix, you nice little thing!” 
Miss Chrétien had been accompanying 
her friends as she talked down the car- 
peted corridor. 

She stood at the street entrance look- 
ing wistfully after them as they walked 
away; and she turned to go back to her 
room, only to find Ginger pirouetting 
with delight before her. 

“They didn’t tumble a little .bit, did 
they?” he chuckled. “Will they tell 
everybody they know?” 

“About what?” she asked, only half- 
attentive. She was in no mood now 
for the boy. 

“Why, about the flowers! Braun 
said they’d think half the dudes in 
town was sending you bouquets. That’s 
why,” he went on, in answer to her 
puzzled look, “he had ’em sent while 


the ladies was here. Good ad, hey? 
Ch, I tell you that fellow Braun’s a 
wise one! I say, Miss Kreton”—as she 
did not speak, the boy accompanied her 
along the corridor, looking curiously 
up into her face—‘“don’t you think it’s 
funny ?” 

“Yes—yes, very, very funny,” she 
said, with a wry smile. And then as 
she was about to enter her dressing- 
room she turned on the threshold. 
“Ginger-boy,” she said, in a low voice, 
“if either of those two ladies that were 
here this afternoon ever comes to see 
me again, never, never let them in. 
I’m always out, and you never know 
when I'll be here. Understand?” 

Dut he most plainly did not. 

“Not Miss Cortelye!” he exclaimed, 
in a blank whisper. 

“Yes—both of them.” 

“Oh!” Sudden enlightenment seemed 
to descegd upon the boy. “They’ve 
been nasty, the dirty snobs!” 

“Hush! No, they’ve been nice,” she 
corrected. “But they shall not be nice 
to me under such—— Never mind 
that part of it, Ginger. You under- 
stand ?” 

But Ginger went away, shaking his 
uncomprehending head. 

“You look very tired, Miss Chré- 
tien,” said Shaw, as she came back to 
where he sat looking over the play; 
“too tired to listen to this.” He got 
to his feet and took his hat. “I don’t 





think I ever saw you so used up. 
What is it—have you had a crowd 
here? Is it very sensible to use your 


strength in this sort of thing?” he de- 
manded indignantly. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t had a crowd—far 
from it,” she answered. She was fin- 
gering her rings listlessly 4s she sat, 
her head thrown back against the cush- 
ions. 

He looked curiously down upon her. 

“Anything I can do?” he asked 
shortly. 

She shook her head. “Come Sunday 
afternoon; we'll read the play then.” 

“All right: Good-by. I hope you'll 
rest.” He bent to take the hand she 
held out. “But Sunday afternoon,” 
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he said, remembering; “that’s the time 
you promised Miss Cortelyou.” 

“Yes, I know. I  wonder’—she 
caught her breath quickly and with- 
drew her hand—“I wonder if you'll go 
right away—now, this minute—with— 
out anything—more, please!” 

He stood perplexed and concerned 
for just a moment, then turned and 
left her. When the door closed be- 
hind him, she flew to it and locked it, 
The tears were raining down her 
cheeks. 

IV. 

It was Isadore Braun’s habit during 
a rehearsal to sit on the edge of the 
box-rail; a most uncomfortable and 
trying position, for Braun was short, 
and both of his dapperly shod feet 
could not reach the floor at the same 
time. So he twisted and wriggled and 
half-reclined upon the railing, in order 
to rest one small foot or the other al- 
ternately upon the stage. 

Shaw, who was watching this first 
dress-rehearsal, this faulty embodying 
of his play, could not sit still. In fact, 
he could not stand, either. He flitted 
from Braun, hunched at the corner of 
the box, and, looking like a little dan- 
dily attired faun on an ill-fitting pedes- 
tal, to Flora Chrétien as she moved, 


a bit self-distrustful and languid, 
through the scene. And finally he fol- 
lowed her to the wings, where she 


stood after a hasty exit, waiting for 
the cue that should call her again upon 
the stage. 

“You've never quite satisfied me in 
this next scene, Miss Chrétien; the one 
to come, with Wethered,” he began, in 
a nervous, hurried tone. 

“T know it,’ she answered. 
wiyr .* 

“Because I’ve seen you do it better.” 

She looked up questioningly. 

“The night of Mrs. Cortelyou’s ball, 
when Surryhne quite unconsciously 
played Wethered’s part, and I—deliv- 
ered the fish. Oh, please don’t be angry! 
I didn’t mention it to show you that 
I was behind the scenes that time, but 
—well, to be frank, I wrote the scene 
with Wethered thinking all the while 


“Now 
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how cleverly you fried your fish that 
night, and how natural, how inevita- 
ble it seemed even to me, a prejudiced 
and unenjoying observer, that you 
should get your way. And you know, 
in the play, Methered is already half- 
fascinated by Susanne’s stepmother; 
therefore the girl must put forth all 
her power to attract him. The motive 
—her devotion to her father and de- 
termination to save his honor—is sure- 
ly enough to justify her, even though 
she does fall in love with the enemy 
in the process.” 

“Weston’s a stick,” she pouted. 

“Granted. And Surryhne was not. 
But wake him up. Oh, do, Miss Chré- 
tien, do be kind to the playwright here! 
I'm not to blame. It isn’t words—it 
wasn’t words that night. What did 
you say? A frivolous sentence or two; 
but your eyes, your manner, your 
hands, your pose! Make Susanne half 
as fascinatingly coquettish as was——” 

“Flattery is base bribery, Mr. Shaw; 
and I’m not to be bought that way. 
And perhaps I ought to be offended. 
Perhaps even I am.” Her color had 
deepened, but clearly she was not dis- 
pleased. “Suppose,” she added, look- 
ing up at him from under the large, 
soft-brimmed hat Susanne wore in this 
scene; her finger-tips were resting in 
her jacket pocket, and she balanced 
lightly on her heels and toes—‘suppose 
it was not merely a case of frying fish 
-~-to order? Suppose that night there 
Was a personal bias that underlay or 
assisted the acting, and+—” 

“IT don't believe it,” he interrupted. 

“But you did that night.” 

“Only for a minute. It isn’t in man 
nature not to suspect that there’s some- 
thing more than excellent acting in a 
woman’s manner toward another man, 
when the first fellow would give 

She put out her chin; a saucy pose 
that resented the implication and inter- 
rupted his speech as promptly as though 
she had spoken. 

“Anyway, I don’t believe it,” he re- 
peated. 

“Oh, thank you!” 





Her hand came 


out of her pocket, and she held it out 
to him with a frank, grateful gesture 
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that was very winning. “I hate him— 
I hate him!” 

She clenched her fist as it lay in his 
hand; and Shaw, looking down curi- 
ously upon her, was surprised by the 
intensity of her tone. 

But her cue came just then, and she 
ran off, crying: “I'll really do my best, 
to thank you for not believing.” 

As he stood looking after her, Shaw 
saw again the veranda and the old 
Cortelyou elms dimming the garden in 
the moonlight; and the two figures de- 
scending the stone steps; and he heard 
Surryhne’s caressing saying : 
“Ah, Monsieur- 

His own fist clenched as, in imagina- 
tion, he followed the two shadowy fig- 
ures. Though he disclaimed the actor's 
temperament, Oliver Shaw had the per- 
petual youth and ardor of emotion 
which that fountain, the stage, bestows 
upon those who bathe in its atmos- 
phere. The hate in Flora Chrétien's 
voice, he would have said, justified the 
impulse that might have made him fall 
impulsively, fiercely upon Surryhne, 
had chance at this moment brought the 
two together. 

But chance is rarely bloodthirsty or 
revengeful. The stage was clear, save 
for Miss Chrétien and Hugh Weston, 
the leading man; and only Braun, 
curled up awkwardly over on the other 
side in the corner of the box, was 
watching them. Shaw crossed back to 
him; and insensibly the flattery of his 
own creation, embodied in the girl be- 
fore him, wooed him from all other 
thoughts. He I'stened, he watched ea- 
gerly; and presently he felt his heart 
go thumping in his chest. There it 
was again, that lovely, light, coquettish 
figure that had set ablaze the i 


voice 


fire in 
Surryhne’s dark eyes that night a year 


ago; that creature so soft, so wilful; 
youth and sex incarnate, provoking, 


alluring, irresistible. 


“Braun. Oh, Braun!” he whispered 


exultingly. “Look at her—see! Didn't 
I tell you she’d do it?” 
But Braun said never a word. His 


small, twinkling eyes were fixed upon 
the stage, his plump, white hand lifted 
to curl his beard had stopped in mid- 


air, and upon his thick, parted lips 
and shiny, rosy cheeks there lay an ex- 
pression of perfect satisfaction. He 
looked, not like a faun now, but a dan- 
dified, happy little satvr. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Braun.” 
Ginger, looking very important, had 
come up, and now thrust a card beneath 
the manager’s nose. 

Too absorbed even to be resentful at 
the interruption, Braun waved the boy 
aside. 

“But—lI began Ginger. 

“Get out o’ this!” Shaw cried wrath- 
fully, turning upon him. 

Was one to be balked of the sweetest 
morsel that ever fell ripe into a greedy 
author's mouth? Could it be expected 
that he would consent to forego even 
the smallest portion of so delicious a 
moment as this? 

“But, I say!” protested Ginger, his 
voice rising as he backed away to a safe 
distance. “It’s Mrs. Cortelye herself; 
the old party herself!” 


say——”’ 


A stillness fell upon the empty, echo- 
ing theater. At that moment the saucy 
words Shaw had given Susanne to say 
hushed on Flora Chrétien's lips, while 
Weston looked questioningly at her as 
she stood speechless, the color gone 
from her cheeks, 

Isadore Braun woke from the spell. 
The satyr was gone, and in its place 
stood a very modern man of business, 
his eye alert, his short figure in its 
rather exaggerated light checks puffed 
up with complacency. 

“Right in my office, Ginger. Show 
the lady right in, and tell her that Mr. 
Braun will be there immediately. 
That’s enough for to-day.” He clapped 
his hands, dismissing the company per- 
emptorily. “Come on, Miss Kreton,” 
he added, hurrying toward her and be- 
stowing the prefix of courtesy upon her 
by mere force of the suggestion of the 
great Cortelyou name, “‘let’s see what 
Mrs. Cortelyou’s got to say. Phew! 
Imagine Mrs. Cortelyou coming down 
to the Betsy. Ross to see Isadore 
Braun! Oh, I wonder if we won't 
make capital of this!” 


But Miss Chrétien shook her head. 
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“Mrs. Cortelyou didn’t ask for me; she 
doesn't want to see me,” she said slow- 
ly. 

“T—t. T—t!” Mr. Braun clucked 
with good-natured tolerance of hair- 
splitting distinctions. ‘Come on, any- 
way, and help me talk to her. I'll give 
you a piece of mine.” He held out the 
card to her in high good-humor. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Braun. 
I'll do nothing of the sort.” And Miss 
Chrétien very haughtily hurried from 
the stage. : 

Her head was high, and the color, 
coming back to her face, seemed to 
have been reenforced .till it set hor 
cheeks aflame. She flew along the cor- 
ridor toward her dressing-room, but 
she forgot till almost the moment when 
she reached it and saw the open door, 
that she must Braun's office to 
get there. 

A little old lady sat just inside; a 
very grand little old lady in a hand- 
some carriage-gown and a_ faultless 
bonnet. She must have measured at 
least fifty-eight and a quarter inches 
to-day, so haughtily erect she was, so 
uncompromisingly Cortelyou was_ the 
poise of her head, as she disapproving- 
ly surveyed the managerial office 
through her lorgnette. 

She dropped it suddenly when Flora 
Chrétien appeared within her field of 
vision. She attempted to lift it again, 
but before she could do so, the girl had 
stopped suddenly, hurried on again for 
a short distance, and then, retracing her 
steps with a rush, was upon her and 
was clasped in her arms. 

“The Missis—my own, darling old 
Missis!” sobbed Flora. 

The fret and the fever seemed sud- 
denly cooled out of the girl's life. With 
those arms about her, she could be lit- 
tle again, and irresponsible and foolish- 
ly, unquestioningly happy—just a girl, 
not an actress; not an artist, hardly a 
woman, but a young thing with not a 
care, not a grief under the sun. 

It seemed to Flora Chrétien, in that 
first moment of conscious savoring of 
the old, sweet dependence, that noth- 
ing the world held had ever been or 
could be so dear to her. Just to put 


pass 
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aside the ambition and the experience 
and the eventful year that had passed, 
aid be again the darling of this proud 
old lady's heart; the protected ‘lower 
of a civilization which first permitted 
girl-life to be full of opportunity ; 
which took nothing from its pleasant 
helplessness, added no weizht of re- 
sponsibility, yet filled life full. Flora 
Chrétien thought she wanted nothing 
more. 

And Mrs. Cortelyou, feeling the soft 
straining of young arms about her, the 
tender yielding of the girl's figure, the 
throbbing sincerity of her voice, and 
that cld name which no one had spoken 
for a year; that name she loved for the 
pretty impertinence that had dared to 
invent it, as well as for the distinction 
it conferred—\Mrs. Cortelyou found 
her heart melting within her, and said 
to herself that she, too, wanted nothing 
more than this; to have her pretty 
changeling love her. Let her have her 
way in everything else. 

It was at this moment, though, that 
Mr. Braun appeared; and it was the 
most heart-warming and_ pocket-ap- 
peasing tableau in the world that grati- 
fiel the manager's bold blue eves. 

It dissolved immediately, however, 
greatly to the regret of Mr. Braun, who 
would have wished to have it photo- 
graphed for the benefit of malicious 
gossips and the good of the box-office. 

“There—there, my dear!” Mrs. 
Cortelyou’s voice was husky, but she 
would have perished rather than betray 
emotion before an inferior—one Isa- 
dcre Braun, by the way, wholly uncon- 


scious of such classification. “Go to 


* your room now, Flora, and wait for me 


there. I have something to say to this 
gentleman that isn't—quite—proper for 
you to hear. Go, dear.” 

Out in the hall one Isadore Braun 
slapped his leg in noiseless glee. Some- 
thing “not—quite—proper” for an 
actress’ ears! He winked generously 
to share his gratification with Miss 
Chrétien as she came out; but she had 
been too much moved to be conscious of 
his existence, and passed. him with un- 
seeing eyes. 

Mrs. Cortelyou waited till Braun had 
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entered, closed the door behind him, 
and taken a seat opposite her. 

“Mr. Braun? . . . I called——” 
she began very formally. 

“De — lighted, Mrs.  Cortelyou! 
Charmed, l assure you.” Braun leaned 
forward in the managerial chair, his 
ringed fingers clasped in pleasant ap- 
preciation. “The Betsy Ross has never 
had a prouder day. There ain't a thea- 
ter in the country that can boast such 
a real swell has been back of its scenes. 
In England, of course, it’s different. 
But here—it’s great business, I tell you. 


I—am—de-lighted. What’ll ye have? 
The whole house is yours. Hey, 
ened the door to an 


Mason!” He op 
inner where his secretary and 
press-agent sat at a typewriter. “The 
lower left stage box for Mrs. Cortelyou 
for Monday night—that’s Kreton’s 
dedoo in ‘The Strategy of Suzanne,’ ” 
he explained to the lady. 

Mrs. Cortelvou attempted a protest, 
but Braun was not to be denied when 
a generous impulse was upon him. 

There, madam!” he cried, with fine 
open-handedness, throwing the small 
envelope on the desk before her. 
‘There!’ Braun sat back charmed 
with himself as well as with her. 

“Thank you.” Mrs. Cortelyou’s face 
had been growing more and more set. 
It looked now as though it might petri- 
fy with disgust. “It———” she began. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” Blandly 
Israun waved aside all expression of ob- 
ligation, 

“Sip? 


otnee, 





said Mrs. Cortelyou, in‘a de- 
termined voice, “will you kindly permit 
me to state the object of my visit 7” 
“With pleasure, madam,” interjected 
Braun effusively. 
Mrs. Cortelyou sat up an 
mal degree straighter. 


infinitesi- 
“T have learned 


with pain, sir,” she said haughtily, 
“since my return to America, of cer- 
tain scandalous stories which have been 


circulated, being circulated, 


Miss Chré- 


and are 
concerning my grandniece, 
tien, and—and a certain, somewhat 
discredited man about town. Of 
course, there is not a scintilla of truth 
in these reports—not a scintilla!” 

Mr. Braun was dumb for a moment. 


He had heard a new word, and it 
sounded attractive and impressive. 

“T say,” repeated Mrs. Cortelyou— 
and an anxious note crept into the old 
lady’s voice—‘‘there cannot be a grain 
of truth in all this.” 

“Of course not—not a scintilla,”’ haz- 
arded Braun boldly. “But it makes 
fine business.” 

A sigh of relief shook Mrs. Cortel- 
you. If Braun had not been so over- 
whelmed by the compliment of the 
great lady’s presence, he might have 
pitied her—the relief was evidently so 
great. But Mr. Braun was miles away 
from comprehension of his visitor; as 
far away, indeed, as was Mrs. Cortel- 
you herself from understanding him. 
She had hardly heard his last sentence, 
so strong was the emotion she was try- 
ing to repress at this welcome corrobo- 
ration of her darling’s innocence. 

The old lady took ovt a delicate 
handkerchief and pressed it to her 
trembling lips. Braun, leaning back in 
graceful abandon on the back legs of 


“his tilted chair, his elbows on its arms, 


the tips of his fingers elegantly dove- 
tailed, gloated over her and each sep- 
arate indication of caste and luxury his 
sharp eyes could discern. He seemed 
the soul of attentive good-nature as he 
sat there, but his busy little mind had 
conceived a business idea that 
made his blue sparkle and_ his 
whole, small, unctuous body tingle with 
pleasure. 
Rut Mrs. Cortelvou had recovered. 
“T want to ask vou, sir.” she began, 
in a severe voice that shook Braun out 


of his pleasant planning, “how it is 


just 


eves 


that, these sensoitional charges being 
utterly false. the newspapers dare print 
them—and concerning a voung lady of 


one of the oldest families in the State; 
a relative of my own!” she added. 

Deprecatingly, Mr. Braun shrugged 
his shovlders. Or, rather, he shrugged 
his whole body, the members of that 
body being too indissolubly welded to 
permit so detached an expression of 
mobility. 

The severity of Mrs. Cortelvou's 
gaze did not diminish, but a remem- 
brance of the young arms that had left, 
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as it were, a wreath of affection about 
her neck, softened her voice. 

“T will own to you, sir, that I came 
here with intentions which certain cir- 
cumstances have much modified as 

“Ain't it a swell little theater?” 
Braun’s pride in the Betsy Ross made 
his whole face glow. ‘Ain't it fine out- 
side, and spick and span in? Come, 
I'll show you through myself.” 

Mr. Braun rose. His theater was 
the very apple of his eye, and he felt 
that Mrs. Cortelyou was really a wom- 
an of taste and discernment. 

But Mrs. Cortelyou only stared. 

“Pray keep your seat, sir.’ She 
waved him haughtily to his chair, 
which the bewildered Braun took, for- 
getting that he and not she was host. 
“IT repeat, certain circumstances have 
wholly changed my views. As you 
must know, | am—deeply interested in 
Miss Chrétien. I am not going to dis- 
cuss with you certain opinions I hold 
concerning the stage-———”’ 

“Quite right, ma’am. All nonsense! 

3osh!” Braun shook his head decided- 

ly, wrinkling up his nose ard his short, 
golden beard with contempt at such 
outworn prejudice. “Just see how nice 
and tony the Betsy Ross is!” he added, 
to confirm her in her good opinion. 

Mrs. Cortelyou stiffened. 

“As I said, sir,” she repeated coldly, 
“T am not going to discuss’—she lin- 
gered emphasizingly upon the word— 
“this subject. I wish from my heart 
to be able to enter into my dear girl's 
hopes and plans. In order to do that, 
I shall make an effort to overcome any 
obstacle Miss Chrétien’s unfortunate 
choice of a profession might put be- 
tween us. These very shocking stories 
are in themselves a reason why her 
natvral protectors should rally to her, 
seeing that those who have usurped 
their place seem to have no power to 
protect her,” she added, with signifi- 
cance. 

But it was wasted on Braun; he had 
relapsed into his old posture of elegant 
idleness: he was thinking. 

“In the first place, sir’—Mrs. Cor- 
telyou’s voice was peremptory—Miss 
Chrétien should have a chaperon.” 
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“Eh?” said Braun, sitting up. 

“The constant presence of a lady of 
undoubted position and unassailable 
reputation will go far to still the lying 
tongues which have slandered my 
grandniece.”’ 

“Exactly!” gasped Mr. Braun. So 
great an idea had come to him that it 
actually took away his breath for a 
moment. 

“If you could just stay with us now, 
Mrs. Cortelyou”—the words tumbled 
out of Braun's mouth in his eagerness 
-——‘you can have the left-hand box 
every night and Saturday matinee. Sat- 
urday morning you can drive together 
with Kreton in the park. Tl furnish 
the rig; a tony one. Other mornings 
you could go shopping together in my 
auto. When you hadn't anything to 
do, you could just go out the front 
vay with her and come in the side en- 
trance. I'll fix it so’s the reporters will 
see you all right. Phew! With Mrs. 
Cortelyou for  sheep-dog, I _ tell 
you- - 

“Certain social obligations’—Mrs. 
Cortelyou spoke slowly, and her delib- 
erate utterance made of every syllable 
a missile that knocked the heart out of 
Mr. Braun’s hopes—‘which I cannot 
neglect, sir, prevent my taking my post 
at Miss Chrétien’s side. I have seleeted 
for that purpose an estimable lady of 
very old family, also a distant relative 
of mine, with whom Miss Chrétien used 
to spend part of her time when she was 
a schoolgirl. I allude to Mrs. Isabella 
Cortelyou Tettlow Chrétien.” 

Mr. Braun heard the name with re- 
spect, but he hadn’t the heart to speak. 

“It would be necessary,” Mrs. Cor- 
telyou resumed, “for Mrs. Chrétien to 
be present not only at all performances, 
brt at rehearsals likewise. In_ short, 
wherever and whenever a well-bred girl 
would require a chaperon. While Miss 
Chrétien remains in town she must, 
of course. live with Mrs. Chrétien. If 
the company should leave Philadelphia, 
will there be any objection to Mrs. 
Chrétien’s accompanying her?” Mrs. 
Cortelyou’s voice dared Mr. Braun to 
discover the objection. 

“Oh, no,” said Braun, with good- 
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natured recognition of the lady’s point 
of view. He was still a bit dejected, 
but already he saw possibilities. “It 
ain’t in the contract, but the old girl 
can come along.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou rose majestically. 

“Sir,” she thundered, “I must insist 
that you speak of my relatives in my 
presence, at least, with respect!” 

“Respect?” Isadore Braun's voice 
betrayed genuine bewilderment. “D’ye 
think I'd speak of anybody with a Cor- 
telyvou in her name without respect? 
Why, it’s the bulliest connection a thea- 
ter ever had. The advertising we get 
out of it can’t be beat. There was one 
of the New York Granthams did go 
on the stage, but she was a rapid one, 
and her relatives wouldn't stand for 
her. You remember that story about 
her and the——” 

“It is understood, then”—Mrs, Cor- 
telyou interrupted, quickly moving to- 
ward the door—“that Miss Chrétien is 
to be amply protected, and——” 


“Whatever you say, ma’am. What- 
ever you want. You can have the 
whole works.” Braun threw out his 


arms and stood before her, in his light 
checks, his spats, his shining face, and 


his immaculate white vest nicely 
rounded by a not ungraceful little 
body—the soul of generosity. 

In fact, he threw his arms so_be- 


nignantly far apart that one of them 
struck his press-agent, just emerging 
from the inner office. Mrs. Cortelyou 
had swept past him with a nod that 
merely lowered her eyelids, but she 
turned at his exclamation. 

“Say, Mason,” he cried, “you're not 
off to the newspapers already! Why, 
I got a corking item for you. Mrs. 
Cortelvou—yes, sirree, Mrs. Cortelyou 
herself comes down to the Betsy Ross 
to call upon ner adopted daughter, 
Miss Flora Kreton, to discuss the sub- 
ject of a chaperon for the talented 
young ingénue, who’s sure to make a 
hit as Susanne in ‘The Stiategy of Su- 
zanne,’ Oliver Shaw’s great comedy. 
We'll make it ‘adopted daughter’ for 
this occasion, ma’am,” he interpolated, 
with a wink toward the astonished lady. 


“Make ’em play it up big, eh, Mason? 


That new picture of Kreton that she 
posed for last week, and one of Mrs. 
Cortelyou; big head-lines, and, if you 
can make it, the first page. And say, 
get pictures of all the swells in town 
who might be selected to chap iy 

“My portrait, sir; my portrait in a 
newspaper!” Mrs. Cortelyou stood still 
in the corridor, frozen. with indigna- 
tion. 

“Oh, yes, we can arrange it for you,” 
said Braun easily, curling his beard 
engagingly. “Don’t you worry, we'll 
fix it all. If we can’t dig up one of 
your own, we'll use any old thing we’ve 
got in the office. It'll - 

“Sir, if you dare to put my portrait 
in a newspaper”’—the lady’s voice was 
trembling with anger—‘I shall have 
you horsewhipped, and—and I shall 
place the matter in my _ attorney’s 
hands.” 

And Mrs. Cortelyou stormed out 
through the corridor, leaving a_per- 
plexed and inconsolable Braun looking 
dejectedly after her. 

But the lady’s rustling course’ was 
stopped as she passed an open door, 
for Flora Chrétien came out, and, with 
an arm about Mrs. Cortelyou’s waist, 
drew her inside and turned the key in 
the door. 

“Oh, Flora, Flora!” moaned Mrs. 
Cortelyou, sinking into a chair. “How 
can you bear daily contact with that 
reptile ?” 

“Mr. Braun? Oh—don’t mind him. 
He’s a dear little crocodile, but not 
worth our wasting words on him after 
all these months. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else—you, my Missis, and me.” 

Never lover hovered about his lady 
more solicitously than Flora Chrétien 
about this heated, vexed little old wom- 
an, who puffed and gasped protesting- 
ly, yet put her fat little foot with a 
sigh of comfort upon the stool the girl 
slipped under it; who permitted her to 
lift her veil and put a cushion behind 
her broad little back, and surround her 
with an atmosphere of filial tendefness 
that went straight to the heart deprived 
for the past year of all this loving care. 

“Can't you—give it up, dear?” she 
asked, when Flora, sitting on the floor 
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beside her, laid her head upon her lap; 
and the girl, in a remembering flood of 
tenderness, felt that dear old hand stro- 
king her hair again. 

“IT thought I could, Aunt Eunice, 
when I got that first glimpse of you. 
If, the moment your eyes met mine out 
there in Mr. Braun’s office, you had 
said to me in that grand little way of 
yours, ‘Put on your hat, Flora, this 
minute and come home’—I’d have fol- 
lowed you out of the theater withott 
a word, But’—she looked up now and 
took Mrs. Cortelyou’s soft, still beauti- 
ful hand between her own and laid her 
cheek upon it—“but I’d have come 
back, dear, or I’d have worn out my 
heart and your patience aching for it.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou sighed. But she did 
not speak; and the short silence that 
followed seemed to weld the two as 
closely in sympathy as they had ever 
been. When the old lady spoke again 
her voice was very low, but it had a 
note in it that caused Miss Chrétien to 
look up suddenly. 

“Tell me, Flora, trrly now, about 
Beverly Surryhne. You can tell your 


old Mlissis everything—do. What 
grounds have the nasty papers for 


” 


coupling your name with his? 

The blood rushed to the girl’s face. 

“My name with his! Oh, impossi- 
ble!” she cried. 

“I’m glad you haven’t seen them. 
But tell me.” 

“Surryhne—why, he did follow us 
along the road for a time, and he did 
try to see me, but I wouldn’t see him. 
I have thought at times that it was he 
who—but that’s impossible. I haven’t 
spoken to him, Aunt Eunice, for a 
year; not since the night of your party, 
when I got Trix awav from him. He 
was—hateful to me that night. It was 
my fault, perhaps—a little, but I could 
not know he’d dare—who’s there ?” 

A knock had come at the door be- 
hind her. Flora flew to it, and threw it 
open with a gesture of nervous impa- 
tience. But only Ginger stood there, 
a parcel in his hands, looking curiously 
up at her flaming cheeks, her trembling 
lips, and tearful, angry eyes. 

It was the unmistakable jeweler’s 
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package which she took from the boy 
and carried back with her to her aunt's 
knee. 

“What is it?” 
out her hand. 

“Open it. I don’t know but I can 
guess.” Flora laid the box in Mrs. 
Cortelyou’s hand. “For it has the 
same mark that all the others had. 
Ever since I’ve been playing, Missis, 
some adorer has been sending me beau- 
tiful things. That’s what it is to be a 
rising young— Aunt Eunice, what 
is the matter?” She turned swiftly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou had risen. While 
Flora had been gathering up her booty 
to show to her, the old lady had opened 
the box. In one hand she held an odd 
necklace of sapphires, diamonds, and 
amethysts; from the other a_ card 
dropped to the floor. 

“IT must go home, I must go home, 
Flora!” Mrs. Cortelyou stammered, 
clasping her hands piteously. “No— 
no, don’t stop me—don’t speak!” She 
put the gir{s hands from her with a 
gesture whose finality sent a chill to 
Flora’s heart. “I’m—an old woman, and 
I’ve borne much to-day. Why couldn't 
you tell me the truth! Why couldn't 
you trust me?” She half-sobbed as she 
hurried away. 

With a_ swift movement, Flora 
stooped and picked up the card. It 
was Beverly Surryhne’s, and on the 
back of it was written: 


Mrs. Cortelyou held 





“*And did I not the same mad oath repeat? 

I swore to hate you. And—I love you, 

sweet.’ 

“When, Monsieur, when?” 

“Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice!” Flora 
hurried out through the corridor that 
led to the stage entrance. “You don’t 
believe this of me—you don’t!” she 
cried. 

But Mrs. Cortelyou, bewildered by 
the maze of narrow, dark hallways 


opening at all sort of angles before her, 
had turned up one of them, crossed an- 
other, and hurried down a few steps, 
till presently she found herself on the 
darkened stage and face to face with 
Oliver Shaw; and with that unfailing 
memory for those whom she had once 
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received under her own roof, she rec- 
ognized him. 





“Is there any one you're looking 
for?” Shaw asked, amazed at the old 
lady’s trembling haste. “Can I 
help iy 


“Tf you'll kindly give me your arm 
to the entrance where my carriage is, 
Mr. Shaw. I’m rather lost behind 
here,” she added, making an effort to 
regain that dignity of carriage and ut- 
terance which characterized her. 


Ve 

“Well, what do 
chaperon idea?” 

Mr. Braun had asked Miss Chrétien 
to come to his office to discuss an im- 
portant matter of business; it was the 
day that preceded the first perform- 
ance of “The Strategy of Suzanne,” 
and a few members of the company had 
met. at the theater to change a trouble- 
some detail of a certain scene. 

“A chaperon for me—here?” asked 
Flora, 

“Yes. It was Mrs. Cortelyou’s 
scheme. I thought she'd speak about 
it to you; she was keen on it that day. 
She'd got the lady all picked out—Mrs. 
Isabella Cortelyou Tettlow Chrétien. 
If it hadn’t been for my trip over to 
New York to arrange for a Broadway 
production if we succeed, I'd have 

“Aunt Isabella!” 

For the first time in a week Flora 
Chrétien laughed aloud—that untidy, 
schoolgirl laugh of hers, as Miss Black- 
burn called it. She looked from the 
manager's office out throvgh the hall- 
way, at the dark end of which an elec- 
tric light blazed the way to the dusky 
stage. Mentally, she was placing the 
tall, antiquated figure of Mrs. Chrétien 
—the quintessence of faded gentility, 
with her long, colorless face; her pale, 
astonished eyes; her hesitating, gentle 
manner; her timid, husky voice—here 
in the atmosphere where the Isadore 
Bravns and Beryl Blackburns bloomed 
to perfection. 

“You don’t take to it—no?” 
Braun, watching her curiously. 


you think of this 





asked 


“Oh, it’s—it’s unthinkable!” 

“And yet—perhaps there might be 
money in it.” 

She looked at him. Money in Aunt 
Isabella Chrétien; poor old Aunt Isa- 
bella, who, living in one room in the 
most correct apartment-house in town, 
manufactured soap there, which she 
most genteely and gently peddled to her 
relatives and friends! 

“In advertising, I mean,” Mr. Braun 
explained. “Of course, it ain’t bran’ 
new. It’s been done before; overdone, 
you know. But I guess we could make 
the papers see that it was the real ar- 
ticle this time; no fake—though of 
course those other little notices might 
stand in the way. Still, if we could 
make ’em swallow it, it might be a good 
scheme to change our method for a 
time. What do you think ?” 

“T don't think,” answered Miss Chré- 
tien listlessly. Even Braun was not 
very diverting these days, it occurred 
to her. “I don’t know anvthing about 
it. I don’t know how you've been ad- 
vertising. I never look at that sort of 
thing.” 

“Oh!” It was an exclamation of 
surprise; of enlightenment. 

“But if you've any idea of using 
Mrs. Chrétien that way, dismiss it, for 
it’s out of the question. She'll never 
come here. I doubt if even Mrs. Cor- 
telyou’s commands could prevail upon 
her to put her slim, long, gaiter-shod 
foot behind the scenes. And even if 
they could, I wouldn't accept such a 
sacrifice. And, besides, ’tisn’t neces- 
sary. In fact, why—why, you know, 
Mr. Braun, just how ridiculous the 
thing would be! What's the use of you 
and me pretending to each other!” 

Isadore Braun’s face cleared. 

“Yes, what’s the use?” he echoed 
comfortably. “You see, we need some- 
thing new to keep the papers talking, 
and I’m a bit leery of the old scheme 
since that talk with Mrs, Cortelyou. It 
might make trouble after awhile. If | 
was you, Kreton, I'd think of getting 
married.” 

Miss Chrétien stared. She could not 
quite follow Mr. Braun’s logic, but ex- 
perience taught her that he himself 
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would unfold its tortuous windings, if 
one only waited. 


“And leave the stage?’ she de- 
manded. 
“Gott bewahre! TVeave the stage 


when you're going to make a hit as 
Susanne! What rubbish!” 

“Oh!” It was an “Oh” with a cir- 
cumflex accent, and it fell unpleasantly 
on Braun’s ears. “You'd advise me 
to marry some one connected with the 





theater, one—even one Mr. Isadore 
Braun, for instance ?” 

“Now, Heaven forbid!” Mr. 
Braun’s exclamation was even more 


fervent than before. ‘When a man’s 
once a widower, he deserves all he gets 
if he tempts Providence again. A 
widower now!” Mr. Braun’s self-grat- 
ulatory smile was so naively sincere 
that it appealed to Miss Chrétien’s sense 
of humor; and righteous indignation 
melted before it like an unseasonable 
snowflake. “What's finer on earth 
than being a widower now? Not a 
widow—not on your life! Tor there’s 
an uneasy sense in a widow that she 
ought to be looking ovt for Number 
Two; while all the widower’s got to 
look out for is that there sha’n’t be 
any Number Two. It’s natural—for 
the widow. For what, after all, is a 
woman—even a woman who has been 
married—without a man’s first name to 
write between Mrs. and, say, Jones? 
That little name, if it’s only Tom, or 
Dick, or Harry; or even Isadore’— 
with a killingly coquettish glance, Mr. 
Braun flaunted his eligibility in the face 
of femininity, though in thesamebreath 
expounding the vanity of all hope— 
“that man’s name is the significant fig- 
ure before the cipher. Without it the 
woman is any number of aughts; that’s 
all she is. She ain't in it—nowhere. 
Who’s Miss Braun or Mrs. Jennie 
Braun? Nobody. But Mrs. Isadore 
Braun? Ah, a different matter entire- 
ly, entirely. Now, you're talking!” 
But Miss Chrétien wasn’t. She was 
listening and looking, all her listlessness 
and irritation at his presumption for- 
gotten, in the amusement this small, 
dapper, quite complacent person fur- 
nished spontaneously, from sheer ful- 


ness of self-satisfaction. But suddenly 
she remembered that, after all, there 
was much more than complacency to 
this very successful gentleman; and 
that there must have been a motive to 
turn the conversation into such chan- 
nels. 

“It’s cruel of you, Mr. Braun,” she 
said, “to raise one’s hopes only to dash 
them to the ground. Have you posi- 
tively decided that you'll never be any- 
thing else but a widower? Whom am 
I to a 

“Now, now, Kreton!” Playfully Mr. 
Braun shook his well-cared-for ringed 
fingers at her. “No teasing of the ani- 
mals !” 

“But whom am I to marry, then?’ 
She persisted, her curiosity awakened 
by the subject that never loses interest 
for a woman. 

Braun hitched his chair closer to his 
desk, and planted his elbows upon it. 
Over the top of it he looked at her 
warily. 

“I don’t just know how you're going 
to take a thing,’ he began. “Most 
times you're reasonable. You've got 
much more sense than I thought girls 
like you had.” 

“Now, thank you!” 

“T like everything to be pleasant,” 
he went on, with only a perturbed side 
glance at her. “Everybody knows I’d 
do anything for peace sake, and 
they——”’ 

“They take advantage of it and bully 





you, brave Mr. Braun, don’t they?” 
laughed Flora, remembering the pa- 


thetic picture presented by the helpless 
Isadore that very morning when Miss 
Blackburn, Mrs. Weston, and even 
Marie Avon had almost come to blows 
in his presence. 

“Now, I said to you, don’t poke the 
monkey with your umbrella, Kreton!” 
Mr. Braun’s eye was stern, but his 
traitorous, peace-loving voice wavered. 

“All right. I'll conform to all the 
rules of the menagerie,” Miss Chrétien 
said, smiling. ‘Now tell me, what is it 
all about ?” 

“There’s a 
blazes,” said 


swell; rich as 
reassured ; 


man; a 
Mr. Braun, 


“ 9 ”? 
and he’s gone on you. 
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“Oh, 
know ?” 
its gentleness, and there was 


thank you. How do you 
Miss Chrétien's voice had lost 
a slight 


but most unpleasant accent on the 
“vou.” 
“Why,” said Braun, “he’s the man 


that’s been sending you presents ever 

since you joined us. You don’t know 

who he is, but 
“Oh, yes, I do. 





And everything he 


ever sent me has -been returned, of 
course.” 
“Oh! Oh, of course.”” Mr. Braun 


was evidently taken aback, but he ral- 
lied. “He'll feel bad,” he said musing- 
ly. “He’d have done the same if he’d 
been free, and been ready to stand for 
it, he would—Surryhne.” 

Miss Chrétien did not reply. In 
fact, she found it difficult to speak of 
this man at all. His name stuck in her 
throat, and she had to labor to control 
a furious anger that possessed her when 
he was mentioned in her presence. 

“See”—Braun hunched himself more 
and more uncomfortably up into his 
chair, and his rich voice became huskily 
confidential—“if. you don’t want to 
think of getting married, any more than 
I do, why, just pretend you do; it'll 
do as well for the papers. But, look 
here, I'll give you a tip. She’s dying 
now. I got it straight. Really, she 
ain’t been conscious for a week—Mrs. 
Surryhne. It won’t be—I'll bet you 
it won't be——” 

“Mr. Braun!” Flora leaped from 
her chair with a cry. 

“Oh, of course everybody feels bad 
for her, poor woman,” Braun’ said 
soothingly. “But we don’t hurry her 
death by saying it’s going to happen. 
We ain’t to blame,” he went on, unctu- 
ously philosophic. “Cancer is cancer. 
The poor woman will be better out of 
her misery. What's to harm if you see 
him—Surryhne—just once, and——” 

“This—that I hate him, hate him!” 
Miss Chrétien had lost her temper, and 
was disgustedly aware of it. 

“T fail to understand,” she said slow- 
ly, when she could command her voice 
—and for the first time Mr. Braun was 
aware of a resemblance between Mrs. 
Cortelyou and this grandniece of hers 


—‘‘how all this, a personal matter, con- 
cerns you.” 

“Oh!” Braun shrugged himself dep- 
recatingly. “Mr. Surryhne’s a perfect 
gentleman and a splendid fellow. I 
like Surryhne; he has confidence in 
me. We have had—dealings before; 
business dealings,” he qualified, after a 
glance at her face. 

She stood dumb with indignation, 
not sure she comprehended. 

“He’s done everything a man could 
do for her; for Mrs. Surryhne. The 
finest doctors, the best nurses,” Braun 
went on, in a funereally sympathetic 


tone. “She adores him. And he likes 
her, too. Never says a harsh word to 
her; and many men might take it out 


of a woman that kept ’em tied down. 
But not Surryhne. He reads to her 
every day, they tell me—stories; she 
would never get to see the papers, you 
know,” he added, as she was leaving 
the room. 

The significance of his tone caught 
her attention. She turned. 

“Have you,” she asked quickly— 
“have you read the papers that say any- 
thing about me and—him ?” 

“Have I read ’em? Wel, I guess 
yes.” 
“Where are they? Have you got 
them ?” 

He swung around in his revolving- 
chair, which some taller man’s recent 
occupancy had left too high for his 
short legs to reach the floor, and threw 
open the top of his desk. His almost 
femininely dimpled, deft white hand 
lifted a bunch of envelopes here, some 
letters there, and at last drew out a 
packet of printed notices and handed 
them to her. 

She took them as though she were 
handling an unclean thing, and walked 
away from him to the door. When she 
should be alone, she thought, she might 
read them; but her eve happening to 
fall upon the first—a short, insinuating 
paragraph on a wide-margined slip of 
paper, the back of which was blank— 
mechanically she lifted it to see what 
followed. At a glance she could tell 
that the second slip was identical with 
the first. So was the third. The 
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fourth, a longer notice, contained allu- 
sions a bit more bold and drew con- 
clusions that made the hot blood rush 
to her cheeks. The fifth was the same 
as the fourth. And of the sixth, an 
article with pictures, evidently the most 
valued of the collection, all the rest of 
the slips were copies. 

“I don’t understand.” She turned 
to Braun. She was trembling, and she 
knew the surging emotion within her 
must soon find vent; but a sudden sus- 
picion forced its way through her be- 


clouded mind and into words. “It 
can't be—you didn’t——” 
“Just didn’t I?” Braun’s thumbs 


sought his armholes, and the last van- 
ity, the literary weakness for one’s 
own productions in print, gave the fin- 
ishing touch to the self-satisfaction in 
his rosy face. “Ain’t they great? First 
the sly little one in the weeklies—that 
hardly caught on at all. Then the next 
one in the Sunday, dramatic notes. By 
Jove! the next Monday night after that 
appeared, the house was crowded, and 
you got your first curtain-call—remem- 
ber? But that last one, that we got 
into the dailies. It made us so sure 
that we accepted Shaw’s piece on the 
spot, and drew up that six years’ con- 
tract with you. That’s what it is to 
have up-to-date managers, Miss Kre- 
ton. That’s where you’re lucky. We’ve 
done for you in ten months what it 
takes other actresses ten years to do. 
That’s Braun. How do you like him?” 

She shivered as she stood looking at 
him with disgust and fear of losing her 
last shred of self-control; and gradual- 
ly her horrified eyes drew his fingers 
out of his armholes, the expression of 
self-delight from his face, and himself 
finally out of his chair. 

“You—you’re not going to be such 
a fool as to- ” he began uncertain- 
ly, walking toward her. 

But his voice broke the hysterical 
clutch that had held her throat tight. 

“You—unutterably vile little beast!” 
she cried, and rushed from the room. 

3raun fell back as though he had 
been struck. 

“* Little!’” he 
lously. 


exclaimed incredu- 


He sat down and wiped the perspira- 
tion that had started to his forehead. 

“* Tittle!” he gasped. 

He got up and rushed furiously to 
the door, but stopped at the threshold. 

“Tittle!” he squealed, his voice 
breaking with the rage that mastered 
him. 

He heard the stage door shut with a 
sharp slam. He was a man who had 
had much experience with women, and 
he knew the significance of that hur- 
ried, unhesitating exit. He fell upon a 
telephone. 

“Shaw—Shaw—yes, yes, is it you, 
Shaw? Why didn’t you get down 
here before?” he shouted impatiently. 
“Confound your cold! Come down, 
for God's sake, this minute! Kreton’s 
gone crazy!” 


Vii 

Kate, Dear, My Dear Oxp Kate: First, let 
me say that you were right. I was mad to 
think of going on the stage. I’m still mad— 
but I'm going to leave it. And it’s because 
[ know—in spite of the fury of disgust I am 
in now—that I shall regret this decision, 
that I write to you now (I can’t come to 
you immediately), so that you will come for 
me and hold me to it. 

It wouldn't be possible, would it, for me 
to change my mind again after this? I 
couldn’t be so contemptible as to bear this 
new phase of theatrical life after I had told 
the disgraceful details to you? You'd have 
no respect for me, would you, Kate? And so 
I'll tell you about it. Tl write it to you 
now, so that when we're together we need 
never refer to it. No one shall know of it 
but you. It has soiled my life—we’ll not let 
it sojl our lips after all this is past and I’m 
back with you, happy in the old life, with 
never a wish to leave it again. 

Miss Chrétien wiped her eyes when 
she got to the word “happy.” She had 
been merely angry when she sat down 
to write this letter, but every word her 
pen traced seemed to bring her closer 
to the irrevocable step against which 
something stronger than her pride bat- 
tled. 

I suppose it will be hard for you to believe 
(after all, Kate, I’m older than you now; 
one lives fast on the stage), but my manager, 
the unspeakable Braun, has actually adver 
tised me as a disreputable woman. He has 
been marketing my reputation and specula 
ting upon the nasty world’s nasty curiosity 
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zbout nasty things. “He who steals my good 


name”—why, he hasn’t been content to do 
that in the ordinary way, with a_ simple 
shrug, an innuendo, or a doubt—as men 
who have seen much of light women do, 
smutching with the dirty benefit of their 
doubt of all women, any innocent, unthinking 
girl who is guilty of the smallest uncon- 
ventionality, or whom her work places in an 
unusual position. No, this vile little animal 
has actually called in the press to help him 
defame and dishonor me. Oh, Kate. if 
could have been a man for just one minute 
this afternoon, to choke the life out of that 
infamous creature, I'd have been satisfied to 
face any consequences the future could have 
brought! But, being a stupid, silly idiot, who 
] blindly fallen in with his schemes and 
been the very, very last one to hear of what 
he was doing, I could only smart with shame 
and stand before him, a powerless, weeping 
ninny, sick with rage and disgust of him 
nd the world. 

Once, a year ago, Kate—I never told you— 
1 felt that same strangling, incensed wonder 
at baseness. But I thought then that it was 
the evil in just one meen : a little, oh, just 

littke my own foolish fault in not knowing 
the interpretation such a man might put on 
the simplest, most innocent action. They 
can’t help it, I suppose, that sort of man. 
lhey’re under the spell of their own minds 
that they've soiled, and for punishment, like 
the poor little girl in the fairy-story from 
whose mouth toads dropped instead of pearls, 
they are condemned to see even innocence 
through a veil of vileness, and to hear the 
Ave Maria itself through ears befouled. Oh, 
how they must yearn for purity! 

But this little wretch of a Braun—— 


Flora Chrétien dipped her pen sav- 
agely in the ink, suspecting herself of 
philosophic weakening, where she must 
feel only the simplest emotion that leads 
to directest results. 
is shining-faced self-satisfaction 
ty to see straight or to think 


—with hi 
his ineapaci 

honestly; with his triumphant, childlike, bad 
blue eyes and offensive, spick-and-span little 
| 
| 


ody! Oh, what punishment is fit for a man 

e this, sordi dly jubilant over his sin! 

Of course, it’s a punishment for him that ] 
quit him now that we are on the verge of a 
hig success You've never been an actress, 
Kate Cortelyou, or you'd know how soothing 
a salve it is to my pride to know this much. 
But it punishes me, too. Oh, yes, it does. It 
punishes me as nothing else in the world 
Id except Aunt Eunice’s readiness to be- 
lieve of me what such a creature as Braun 
could invent. It’s all over between us; she’s 
not the sort of woman to change ber opinion 
readily, and I’m not the kind of girl that begs 
to be believed clean when I’ve been insulted 
by such an implication. 

But, never mind, this isn’t what I wanted 


cou 


to say. What I started to write is that 
leaving the stage will punish me more even 
than keeping away from you, dear, dear Kate, 
and keeping you away from me, has done. 
There have been times these past months 
when I have called myself over-scrupulous, 
ungrateful, and unloving—that I could live in 
the same town and not see you. But I was 
right. An intimacy would have provoked 
Aunt Eunice to punish you and Trix. My 
leaving the stage will so far placate her that 
she'll pardon our being together now. , 

For I have never, I am incapable of doubt- 
ing that you'll have me, that you want me, 
that you will always, always 


Miss Chrétien’s flying pen had got- 
ten slower and slower. It stopped here, 
and she sat appalled, as though she had 
called doubt into being by a slip of 
the pen; and it stood now before her, 
rigid and full-bodied, impossible to ig- 
nore or to charm out of sight. 

She was. still sitting preoccupied, 
looking almost incredulously at the last 
words she had written, when there 
came a tap at the door. 

“Come in,” she called absently. “Oh 
—TI can’t see any one,” she added, as 
the bell-boy held out a card. “Oh— 
wait!” 

It was Oliver Shaw’s name she read 
there, and a sudden consciousness of 
what her decision would mean to him 
came upon her. 

His play, his “Suzanne,” of which he 
was so fond! His play? Why, it was 
hers, too, in a sense, by now. Hadn't 
they developed it together, as though it 
were a child of his that had been left 
at the door of her heart and her ap- 
preciation, that she had taken in and 
warmed and fed and nursed and grown 
to love and to be proud of? A sense 
of dismay came to her. To leave the 
stage? Possibly. But to leave this— 
to leave it to some other woman who 
would not know its little weaknesses 
that she had learned artfully to cover, 
as a tender foster-mother would shield 
a child’s gaucheries with her own per- 
sonality; some other woman who'd be 
ignorant of a subtle bit of business set 
down only in her own mind; who could 
never appreciate the play's bigness and 
humanness, its humor and sane, simple 
pathos; who might even be guilty of 
sacrificing the spirit that graced it, and 
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who might make Susanne flirtatious or 
disingenuous, or anything but the 
warm-hearted, high-minded young 
thing she was, flying to the rescue of 
her simple old father’s honor, like 
some feminine Sir Galahad, and risking 
her womanly pride as a pure, ardent 
young knight might stake his life on 
victory! 

And this the very night he and she 
were to have introduced that child of 
promise to the world! 

“Ask Mr. Shaw to come up,” she 
said to the boy. And she stood wait- 
ing to receive him when he got to 
her door with a face of such eager 
sympathy, such pretty dumb apology in 
her manner, that he felt warmed and 
encouraged before she had spoken a 
word. 

“It’s so good of you to see me,” he 
said, as he sat back in the chair she 
placed, and looked at her. 

He had never before seen her like 
this, in the easy, simple setting of her 
small sitting-room. Lately, since the 
new role had been developing with 
every touch she gave it, as though she 
were breathing greater life into the 
character he had created than he had 
been capable of giving it, she had 
seemed to grow farther and farther 
away from him; nearer in a fine sort of 
intellectual companionship, but carried 
away from him by the success that was 
bound to come to her. Yesterday, in- 
deed, she had seemed almost as far 
away as she had been that first night 
when she had read the role of Percinet 
for his criticism at Mrs. Cortelyou’s 
country palace. But this afternoon, up 
here on a level nearly with the clock- 
tower and the old chimes across the 
street, she seemed fearfully, sweetly ap- 
proachable. 

“I was afraid you wouldn't, you 
know,” he went on, after a moment. 
“Braun must have behaved like a brute 
to offend you so, and, of course, you’d 
know I came from him.” 

Braun! She stiffened before his 
eyes. For a moment, in the strength of 
her interest in Suzanne, she had for- 
gotten Braun. It came back upon her 
now in a flood of disgust; disgust that 


extended itself to everything connected 
with him. 

“Oh, please—please don’t include me 
in anything he has done! That isn’t 
just.” Shaw leaned forward to pro- 
test. “You know—no, you don’t, for I 
never dared—but, yes, you must know 
that I couldn’t hurt you. I don’t know 
what he has done, but whatever it 
is-—-—” 

She put out a hand, which he clasped 
gratefully. She was grateful, too, ab- 
surdly grateful, she said to herself, that 
this man should not know, and that he 
had not come to ‘discuss the thing she 
could hardly name even to Kate Cor- 
telyou. 

“Forgive me,” she said gently. “I’m 
so—cross that I can’t be very just.” 

“T felt like spanking the little brute,” 
the young fellow said, smiling com- 
fortably over at her then. ‘He looked 
to me for all the world like a nasty lit- 
tle boy, while he was making his con- 
fession, all hunched up and whining. 
But it was such a guarded confession— 
some altogether kind and _ benevolent 
intention of his that you had misunder- 
stood; some incomprehensible, quixotic 
quirk in you that made you mistake the 
most disinterested motives. I laughed 
at that, of course, openly. I couldn't 
make head or tail of the rest, and, 
frankly, I didn’t want to, unless you 
cared to tell me.” 

“T couldn’t. Oh—TI couldn't!” 
exclaimed, as he paused a moment. 

“It isn’t necessary, then,” -he said, 
with a sigh, and sat back soberly. 

He had nourished a mad hope, born 
of her gentleness and this wonderful, 
informal meeting, that she might care 
to confide in him, that he might protect 
her against something, punish some one 
for hurting her—that it might be him 
she would choose to trust. 

“But this is the way it starflls.” His 
voice and manner were quite formal 
now, and, as he sat back, she was shy- 
ly conscious of the change in him. “I 
was to tell you that he humbly begs 
your pardon; that the offense shall 


she 


never be repeated; that (I think it 
runs this way; it’s a queer jumble he 
gave me, but I guess I’ve got it), that 
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though that sort of thing was neces- 
sary, in his judgment, when you were 
unknown and still practically an ama- 
teur, that now you can be independent 
of all such false helps, and that the 
best advertisement will be the success 
which he is confident will be yours to- 
night.” 

She sat quite still, as though she 
were very attentive. But she was not. 
She was trying to bolster up her own 
resolve, to keep her mind upon her pur- 
pose, and not to wonder at the con- 
straint in Shaw’s voice and why it 
troubled her. 

“Of course, Braun says——” he be- 
gan, after a moment. 

“Oh, what difference does it make 
what he says!” she cried. “The terrible 
thing is what he has done. Oh, not 
that—not that meanness of his, he can’t 
help being despicable, I suppose. But, 
you see,” she smiled forlornly up at 
him and there was a sob in her throat, 
“he has made it impossible for me to 
play Susanne, and—and there'll be no 
success for me to-night—nor at all. 
For I’m leaving it, Mr. Shaw—the 
stage. I think—it has been a mis- 
take.” 

“A mistake !” 

“Ves, I thought I didn’t care so much 
for some things as I do.” 

“What things?” he demanded harsh- 
ly. 

“Well—social position, for one thing. 
Ch, I knew you'd laugh at it,’ she 
went on hastily, as he made an impa- 
tient gesture. 

She had known how foreign to this 
man’s nature and the simple, unthink- 
ing sort of democracy that underlay his 
life, social distinctions were. Instinc- 
tively, in their intercourse hitherto, she 
had belittled, subdued that side of her 
own character, feeling its incongruity 
with his ideas and ideals. But now she 
was glad of his opposition; it was some- 
thing to fight acainst, and she needed 
the stimulus her own defense might 
lend her. 

“Tt’s the esteem of people of my own 
set that I want,” she went on eagerly, 
“and the unquestioning respect of those 
who are not of it for those who are. 


Oh, not to be any longer in the anoma- 
lous position of the woman who has to 
battle for those subtle small decencies 
in expression, in manner that are the 
toll paid to her self-respect, the thing 
she’s been accustomed to! Oh, I don’t 
know what it is, but whatever it is or 
isn’t, it’s mine. It belongs to me. It’s 
something that came to me, was mine 
at my birth!” 

“Ah, a birthright of aristocracy,” he 
sneered. 

“Exactly! My _ birthright.” She 
threw it back at him, warming at her 
defense, delighted that she had stirred 
him, and that the reaction of. his be- 
littlement of what had been precious to 
her should make it big to her and 
whole again, and so worth the sacrifice 
she was making. ‘There is such a 
thing as a birthright even in America. 
And this is mine. I feel declassed 
without it. To myself, I look shabby 
and squalid, lacking it. And this so- 
cial squalor, this lack of position is 
something tangible to me—or it’s 
stronger than if it were tangible.” 

“So it’s the call of class you’re an- 
swering?” he suggested ironically. 

She flushed at the implication. 

“I—have been disinherited, so to 
speak,” she stammered. “But it isn’t 
in my nature to give up what belongs 
to me without a struggle. I’m going 
back to get it. It isn’t everything in the 
world, but it’s much to me.” 

“It’s always been a matter of won- 
der to me—as you're aware, Miss Chré- 
tien, I am of no class, I have no birth- 
right—I’ve always marveled at people 
admitting the jurisdiction of the court. 
Who autherized it? What constitutes 
it?’ His voice expressed polite curi- 
osity. 

“Oh, what difference does it make ?” 
she cried, stung by his manner, “wheth- 
er I admit its jurisdiction or not, while 
I am writhing under the power of its 
decree? And you could see the thing 
from my point of view, if you'd try: 
I don’t pretend to be any better than 
anybody who hasn’t this thing I have. 
I merely have it—or had it, and will 
have it again. What difference does it 
make to a soldier if his sword is broken 
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and he is disgraced in the presence of 
the army? It’s only a symbol, after 
all. And what difference does it make 
to a police officer that his star is taken 
from him, or to a car-conductor that 
the bar of service is ripped from his 


sleeve? All that is what it means to 
me. My rank is taken from me. My 
place is unjustly declared vacant. My 


social honor is stained— 
“An honor conferred by a fat, com- 

monplace little woman who——” 

“Who happens to be the one person 
in the world who can rehabilitate me; 
whose receiving me on the old familiar 
terms will give the lie to every cruel 
tale that has been told of me. What 
is it makes an author's reputation? A 
critical edict from on high, from the 
few who know to the many who take 
on trust. And what is it makes a 
woman’s name? That same stamp from 
one, in authority; in my case, from the 
woman who happens to be the gen- 
eral of the army in which I serve.” 

“An army of cads_ officered by 
snobs!” he exclaimed wrathfully. Every 
word she said seemed to push him far- 
ther from her. 

“Mr. Shaw, how dare you!” 

“I don’t know,” he said miserably. 
To her surprise, the flame of anger in 
her eyes seemed suddenly to quench 


his own. “But I'd dare a lot to pre- 
vent your wrecking your career for a 


fancy—and such a fancy!” he contin- 
ued, recovering. “Since when can't 
you live without society, dear society ?” 
“Since,” she answered unsteadily, 
since other things I prized higher 
were taken from me. No—no, before 
that. Oh, can’t you see how it is to 
feel yourself expatriated? I could bear 
it when my heart and soul were in my 
work, and I was working with hope 
on my side. But now that’s all gone. 
Oh, give me what’s mine. Let it be 
mine unquestioned, as it should be, as 
it was, and you know I'll never think 
of it—I mean to pride myself upon it, 
to plume myself upon having the thing 
that some other girl hasn’t. You know 
me better than to believe me capable 
of that nasty sort of social self-con- 
sciousness which is really only a sense 


e 


of inferiority, an uneasy fear of being 
found out, the mark of the impostor 
or the newly anointed. I’m neither of 
these.” And then, as he was silent: 
“You know I’m not.” 

“Oh, no, the oil that sanctified you 
Cortelyous was extracted from the 
holiest of holy sources by Saint Will- 
iam Penn himself, who was a sort of 
silent partner of Jeffreys in his Bloody 
Assizes, and dealt in ransoms, extract- 
ing blood-money from the fathers and 
mothers of schoolgirls who had been 
guilty of such dire treason as walking 
in a procession to honor Monmouth.” 
He had risen as he spoke. 

“No, did he?” Flora smiled in spite 


of her earnestness. “But can’t you 
see,” she looked up at him standing 


grimly over her, “all the people I 
know, the real people, not the Brauns 


are these 
Trotters 


and the Beryl Blackburns, 

Cortelyous and Tettlows and 
and the rest of them. Their names 
mean nothing to you. To me, they 
are the babies I played with in the 
square, the boys I skated with, the girls 
I lived my school-days with at Miss 
Hurd’s; the women at whose houses 
I spent Christmas holidays; the men 
who had a kindly eye and smile for 
me, and a fathering interest for one 
who had lost both mother and father. 
Their names bring before me _ pretty 
scenes we've been in together—nice in- 


teriors—our own church—— Oh, in 
short, they’re my people. My heart 
beats with theirs. What I like they 
like. What troubles them. affects me. 


We understand each other. Signs have 
a language with us. We speak the 
same tongue. We’re the same kind of 
folk. Thev’re my—class. Well, have 
it, if you will. It’s true.” 

He bowed, dismissing the subject and 
taking his leave in the same gesture. 

“Mr. Shaw,” she said, hur- 
riedly to detain him, “don’t think too 
hardly of one cad. in that army—a cash- 
iered cad who didn’t know yesterday 
what Squires was hinting at in that 
paper he had. I know now what he 
dared—what he dared to——” 

“He'll not dare again.” 
voice was hard. 


rising 


-Shaw’s 
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“How do you know ? 
tell?” she asked bitterly. 

“You won't be angry, if I tell you?” 

She shook her head uncertainly. 

“T told him I’d kick him out of the 
theater if he ever spoke to you again 
off the stage. I'd see that Braun did 
the figurative kicking; the physical, the 
literal part of it, I’d attend to myself. 
He knows I mean it.” 

“Oh——’ She shrank shamed into 
herself. But in the same moment she 
became conscious of another feeling 
stronger than her repugnance at the 
need of being championed. “I—like 
vou for that,” she cried, putting out her 
hands to him. “I do like you for 
that!” 

Iler warmth did not seem to touch 
him. 

“Why,” he asked, 
wouldn't feel that way? It’s your part 
to ignore the thing—I thought you 
were doing it—and ours, the men that 
know you, to stamp on it when we meet 
it. I’m glad you're not offended. I 
was half-afraid you might resent my 
interference.” 

“No—no.” She stood a moment si- 
lent, and he turned to the door. “Mr. 
Shaw,” she said timidly, “haven’t you 
a word of regret for Susanne?” 

“Why, what sort of fellow do you 
think me,” he cried, flushing, “to come 
here and throw myself and Susanne 
on your pity! It’s what Braun hoped 
for, I suppose, and that’s why he care- 
fully concealed from me your intention 
of leaving us. He gave me to under- 
stand only that you were incensed at 
him, and, for the sake of our first 
night and your peace of mind when so 
much was at stake, I was to carry his 
apologies to you. Put do you really 
think me the sort of man that appeals 
to a woman to change her plans for his 
sake, that appeals weakly-——” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed hysterically, 
sinking down at the table and burying 
her head upon the letter she had com- 
menced so stanchly, “I wish you were! 
[ wish you would—appeal. For I— 
find I can’t do it, anyway, and if you’d 
only appeal There were tears in 
her eyes as she lifted them to him, but 


How can you 


“what man 


her mouth was smiling in whimsical 
recognition of her weakness. 

“Susanne!” he cried, throwing down 
his hat. “Oh, but society——-” he 
added. 

“Oh, how ungenerous! Never mind, 
I shall have that, too. Wait. I don’t 
know how it will come, but I'll live 
down, in my own particular case, any- 
way, the belief the world loves to hug 
to itself that a woman on the stage is 
a woman without character. And I'll 
win back my sword from the Missis 
some way some day,” she half-sang as 
she took the closely written sheets of 


her letter from the table, tore them 
across, and dropped them into the 
basket. “Come, let me make you a 


cup of tea. We'll have supper—oh, the 
least bit of supper—and then go down 
to the theater together. If Suzanne 
does what you expect of her, after the 
play to-night, I'll be hungry. And 
then it will be your turn to play host 
—will you?” 


VII. 


On an October morning, one of those 
sharp, clear New York mornings, Miss 
Chretien sat in a kimono sipping her 
coffee and reading the papers. 

It was a barefaced pretense this of 
reading the papers. They had all been 
read long ago. For her, they consisted 
this morning of from half a column to 
a column relating to New York’s recep- 
tion of a new play called “The Strategy 
of Suzanne,” in which one Flora Chré- 
tien played the title rdle, and, inci- 
dentally, made her New York début. 

They lay about her in an unconsid- 
ered heap, these great metropolitan 
dailies—egreat in bulk and great-in the 
seriousness with which they proclaimed 
their own greatness—each at once tes- 
tifving to, and adding to, her success. 

“Not that we’re indifferent, my lady 
Flora,” she was saying, with gay irony 
to herself. ‘“‘We’re not quite so accus- 
tomed to New York notices as to take 
such puffs as these as a matter of 
course—not yet. No, you're all lovely,” 
she looked down over the edge of her 
saucer to the littered floor, “and I’m 
not a bit ungrateful, but—but fancy”— 
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she squeezed a newspaper affectionate- 
ly that was pressed under her arm— 
“fancy Boxton, the great Boxton, who 
makes and unmakes with a click of his 
typewriter, saving such things of a 
why, just a little old beginner from 
Philadelphia—oh !” 

She gave a joyous little squeal and 
set down her half-filled cup in order 
to spread the paper again before her. 
It opened willingly at the proper place 
for, for nearly an hour Flora Chrétien 
had been doing just this; glancing 
apologetically at the heap of papers at 
her feet, and rereading Boxton’s esti- 
mate of her performance the night be- 
fore and her possibilities in perform- 
ances to come. Already she knew the 
most enthusiastic part of the criticism 
by heart; but merely to repeat the 
critic’s words to herself was not nearly 
so fascinating an occupation as re- 
reading the delightful stuff. So with 
a face as sober and attentive as so 
young and happy a face could be made 
to be, she set herself patiently to read 
the opening and the review of the play 
itself; while she kept a hand on her 
heart and a tight rein on her attention, 
that she might at least once approach 
the ecstatic part of it in the proper or- 
der and not permit her dancing eyes to 
skip it all till they should reach the 
first mention of her name. 

Yet despite herself, those precious 
words of praise sang their accompani- 
ment to every line she read. You 
couldn’t have convinced Flora Chré- 
tien this morning that that particular 
paper was not printed in music on sun- 
shine. She came to the paragraph 
headed by her name almost breathless 
with self-denial and anticipation. But 
something else came at precisely that 
minute—a knock at the door. 

She sprang to her feet and her eyes 
looked in dismay from her negligée to 
the clock. Had she listened so long 
to that sweetest Loreleis as to for- 
get her engagement to lunch with Oli- 
ver Shaw at one? 

No, for it was not twelve yet. She 
hurried to the door with a sigh, half of 
relief, half of disappointment—she 





longed to hear what he should say of 


this wonderful article of Boxton’s— 
and on opening it was quickly clasped 
in the arms of a girl all ruffles and 
lace, whose slight, insouciant daintiness 
seemed made to exploit the prevailing 
exuberant fashions and to excuse them. 

“Trix—oh, Trix!” she cried, hug- 
ging the girl to her, in her excitement 
and pleasure dropping Boxton’s criti- 
cism for the first time since her eyes 
had fallen upon it. 

“But you weren’t to come to me,” 
she added, in a quick aftermath of re- 
membering pride. ‘As I wrote you and 
Kate, I won't have you stealing to me 
like criminals or have to stand trial be- 
fore Aunt Eunice. But sit down, you 
dear, small Trixy!” She pulled the girl 
down beside her. “Do you suppose I 
can think even of Aunt Eunice when 
you're with me after long months? 
And how long have you been in New 
York? Did you come to see ‘Suzanne’ 
last night? Such a house—such a 
good, good show! And, Trix Tettlow, 


have you seen what PBoxton says? 
Trix, my dearie, you look pale.” 
“Do I? I suppose I do. I didn’t 


sleep well last night, I was packing.” 
Miss Tettlow looked over her friend’s 
shoulder at the small mirror beyond 
and ruefully rubbed her cheeks. “I 
do look nasty,” she said, with con- 
cern. “And to-day of all days!” The 
exclamation escaped her, but she was 
relieved that Flora had not noticed it. 

“Not nasty; mighty sweet and dain- 
ty, but—why, vour two deepest despairs 
must be nearly banished, Trix, your 
fear of being fat and never getting to 
be eighteen.” 

“But I look eighteen, don’t I, Flo?” 
she asked anxiously. 

““Gott bewahre!’ as Mr. Braun says. 
If you look eighteen, I must look twen- 
ty-two. And I mustn’t. I can’t afford 
to. Not this season—nor next. Af- 
ter that I won’t mind, but we’ll tour 
the country with ‘Suzanne’ when we 
get through here. But, nonsense— 
come, talk to me. Is everybody well? 
Kate? Trixv, I get that old lonesome, 
homesick feeling at sight of you. When 
did you get to town?” 


“T—just arrived, Flora.” Miss Tett- 
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low’s light voice was not altogether in- 
genuous. 

“In that dress?” Flora demanded. 

With a side glance at her ruffles, 
Miss Tettlow nodded her head. She 
looked to Flora like a wary, small bird 
with a secret to hide, whose every con- 
scious motion makes her pretense more 
apparent and more nearly betrays her. 
Only Trix’s secret was not apparent. 

“T didn’t intend to come over till a 
later train, but—I changed my mind 
and came away in a hurry. Have you 
heard, Flo, that Trotter's to marry 
Millicent, after all?” she asked quick- 
ly. “It’s to be next week.” 

“I’m very glad—dear old Trotter! 
But, Trix, if you left Philadelphia at 
such an ungodly hour, and didn’t sleep 
last night, you must be exhausted. 
Won't you lie down and let me make 
you comfortable while we chat? You 
surely can’t hurry away now. If I'd 
known you were going to come I 
shouldn’t have had you, but now you 
can't go away. I can't let you.” 

Miss Tettlow regarded her friend a 
moment suspiciously. But Flora’s so- 
licitous face seemed to disarm her. 
“T am wretchedly tired, and I’m 
and nervous—and—who’s that!” 
with a cry she started to her feet as 
there came a knock at the door. 

Flora looked at her, amazed. 

“You're not well, Trix,” she 
softly. ‘What is the matter?” 

“The matter?” Trix repeated sharp- 
ly. “Why, what could be the matter? 
I—just didn’t want us to be interrupted, 
that’s all. If—Flo,” she caught her 
arm, “if that should—happen to be 
any one for me, you'll say I’m not here, 
won't you?” 

“Why, certainly, if you wish.’’ Flora 
pointed to the bedroom beyond, toward 
which Trix hurried, and then opened 
the door. 

“It’s only a telegram, Trix,” 
called, as she dismissed the boy. 

“A telegram!” Miss Tettlow’s pale 
face grew paler. “Oh, what—what 
about ?” 

“What about?” Flora laughed. “Oh, 
dear, it needn’t be about anything. 
This,” she balanced the envelope light- 


cross 


said 


she 


ly in her palm, “might be from Mr. 
Braun asking me to extend our con- 
tract for another six years—which I 
won’t do. Or it might be from his 
partner Lowenthal. An artist, that 
man—I'd like to work for him, Or it 
might be from Mr. Shaw changing the 
hour for our luncheon. He’s awfully 


sought after, you know, since ‘Su- 
zanne’ has made such a hit. Or—just 
a line of congratulation from any- 


body. I’ve had a dozen this morning 
—one from the great Max Tausig him- 
self. Fancy that! Do you wonder my 
head’s turned?” 

But Miss Tettlow was not in a won- 
dering mood this morning; evidently 
her own affairs so preoccupied her that 
she could only be relieved at the ab- 
sence of any personal connection in 
her friend's She turned 
again toward the bedroom, and Flora 
opened the envelope. 


message. 


Sylvette left home this morning at nine. 
Must have discovered we'd learned her intey- 
tion to join Surryhne in New York. Fear 
they’re to be married there. Should she 
come to you, keep her if possible till Aunt 
E. comes. She left on the 10:21. 

STRAFOREL. 


An exclamation escaped from Flora’s 
lips, and Trix turned with sudden sus- 
picion. 

“Such—such impudence!’’ exclaimed 
Flora quickly. 

“What is?” Trix’s voice was curi- 
ous, but its tone spoke relief. 

“Oh—nothing, dear.” 

Flora tore the message and 
threw it into a basket. She was fight- 
ing for time and playing upon Trix 
Tettlow’s curiosity, to pique which, she 
remembered, led invariably to success, 
if one was only guided by the crooked 
laws of perversity. 

“But I'd like to know—unless it’s 
something you’d rather conceal from 
me.” 

On the current of Miss Tettlow’s 
high, little voice was borne the plain- 
tive intonation of a proud and pained 
friend whose discretion is impugned. 

“Tt’s—not anything I want to con- 
ceal frem you, dear.” 

Flora was thinking hard. 


across 


She hur- 
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ried to the girl and put an arm about 
her, drawing her toward her with a 
sudden tenderness that brought tears to 
Trix’s bright, worried eyes. “Come, 
let me be helping you to take off your 
things, so that you can lie down and 
rest, Trixy. The telegram,” she added 
casually, but carefully turning her 
back as she threw a comforter and a 
pillow on the couch, “is from Beverly 
Surryhne.” 

There was a sudden clatter behind 
her. When she turned, Trix Tettlow 
was gathering up her watch-and purse 
that had dropped upon the silver toilet- 
articles spread out upon the bureau. 
Her childish face was flushed and ex- 
cited, but her little mouth was hard. 

“You're sure you don’t mean Aunt 
Eunice?” she asked sarcastically. 

Miss Chrétien turned and looked at 
her with sincere surprise. Evidently it 
was not going to be very easy; who 
would have accused this doll-like little 
-Tyix of such capacity? 

“Aunt Eunice?” she repeated softly. 
“I wish it were. For a line from my 
dear old Missis I'd give—all that 
bundle of messages over yonder.” 

“You haven’t heard a word from her 


in all this time?”  Trix’s voice had 
softened. 
“Not a word. How is she? I 


” 


couldn’t bear to hear that—— 

“Oh, she’s quite well, though I think 
she misses you,” Miss Tettlow inter- 
rupted, in the tone of a penitent child. 
“But—do you mind telling me in what 
way Mr. Surryhne was impudent?” 

“Does he still interest you?” Flora 
laughed gaily as she helped her friend 
into a lounging-gown; she believed she 
had found the means to her end. “I 
thought that old admiration of yours 
was the effect of mere but 
yovth, romantic youth. There, dear, 
lie down. There’s nothing in the tele- 
gram but a message of congratulation 
—brt I don’t want Mr. Surryhne’s con- 
gratulations.” 

“T heard”—Miss Tettlow paused just 
as she was about to lie down. “I don't 


excessive 


suppose it’s true, but I heard that a 
girl, some one we know, too, ran away 
from home to marry him. 


But she got 


(he’s 
ever 
since Mrs. Surryhne’s death) and—and 


frightened when she got here 
been in New York, you know, 
the wedding never came off. At least, 
it hasn’t yet.” 

“Oh!” 

“ees. 

The two girls exchanged a look. It 
was an odd mixture of mystification 
and incredulity from Flora’s blue eyes; 
of wariness and disingenuousness from 
Trix’s gray ones. Then Miss Tettlow 
lay back with a sigh, buried her curly 
little head in the pillow, and closed her 
eves. 

“There’s that ntisance of a “phone!” 
Ilora exclaimed quickly. ‘Just a min- 
ute, Trix.” 

She flew into the next room, rang for 
a hoy, and wrote a swift line on a tele- 
graph-blank. 


Come direct to me. Sylvette is here. 


She signed it Percinet, addressed it 
to Mrs. Cortelyou on the 10:21 train, 
to be delivered at Jersey City, and had 
just shut the door after the departing 
messenger when Miss Tettlow, trailing 
the old-gold comforter behind her, came 
in upon her. 

“The wrong number,” lied Flora 
breathlessly, in answer to the question 
Trix’s eyes, her lips, her chin, her very 
tilted, small nose seemed to ask. 

Miss Tettlow settled down into a big 
chair. 

“Flo,” she began tentatively, bend 
ing over and affecting to pull the com- 
forter about her slender, tiny figure, 
“there never was really anything be- 
tween you and—Mr. Surryhne?” 

“Nothing but contempt and detesta- 
tion on my part,” Flora cried hotly, 
“and on his that cruel conviction that 
an actress is fair game; that whatever 
difficulties she may put in the wav of 
a man’s pursuit, she is still to be bought 
—in one commodity or another, at his 
price or a higher. Oh!” She struck 
her hands together passionately. 

“My dear—my dear!” Miss Tett- 
low reached up a miniature hand and 
pvlled Flora down to the low stool be- 
side her. Once there, she pushed her 
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head softly down upon her lap and sat, 
quietly caressing it for a moment. 

“Flo, dear,” she said, after a time, in 
which Miss Chrétien had quickly 
pushed her own griefs behind her and 
was canvassing one plan after another 
that should result in Beatrix Tettlow’s 
disillusion, “that girl I was telling you 
about—the one that thought she had 
fallen in love with Beverly Surryhne— 
I can—sort of understand her point of 
view. Can't you? Admit he is a fas- 
cinating fellow.” 

“Not to me, dear.” 

“Well, he was to her. There was 
spice and strength to him. He was- 
different, and he was—forbidden. , She 
was a silly little thing, I—I’ve heard, 
that everybody treated as though she 
were a baby. She didn’t really know 
had a heart and was a woman— 
though she pretended and flirted and 
chattered—till he told her so. And he 
made love in a way—a way that one 
never sees except in a book or on the 
stage or in a foreigner. And he is 
handsome.” 

“Ye-es.” 

Trix laughed softly. “Don’t be 
stingy about it; even Kate Cortelyou 
says he’s handsome.” 


1 
sne 


“Did she tell this girl so?” Flora 
looked up into her friend’s eyes. 
But Miss Tettlow softly pushed 


Flora’s head till it rested again on her 
knees. 

“She didn’t say it to the girl.” She 
spoke cautiously. “But the girl over- 
heard her say it to the girl’s—a rela- 
tive of hers.” 


“Yes?” Flora broke the silence that 
followed. 
“Yes, They had found out she was 


coming to New York to meet Beverly 
Surryhne, to—to marry him. They 
planned to take the same train she took. 
She overheard this, by chance, through 
no fault of her own, really, and———” 

“And she took an earlier train to out- 
wit them,” Flora aaded. 

She dared not look up. She felt 
Trix’s quick start, and was conscious 
that her hand paused in the half-com- 
pleted caressing stroke to her own hair 
that had accompanied the recital, punc- 


tuating it, commenting upon it, seem- 
ing in a way to make it easier. 

“Yes, partly that.” Miss Tettlow’s 
voice was very low. Flora, though her 
heart almost stopped to listen, could not 
say whether it spoke truth or not. 
“She had become frightened before 
that, and was even then trying to find 
a way to break loose.” 

“Oh, then”—Flora put aside the hand 
that would have kept her still looking 
down, and caught it in her own. “Then, 
feeling as she did, she turned, of 
course, to these relatives for help. She 
confided in them, and-———” 

“No.” Miss Tettlow’s voice was 
firm. “She resented their interference, 
their treating her as a child. She 
would not bear to be the object of their 
deceitful stratagems and schemes. She 
wanted to show them that she could 
carry out her plans in spite of all that 
they could do. And she did.” 

“She couldn’t have been very. fond of 
them, could she, or believed very 
strongly in their love for her?” 

Miss Tettlow did not speak. 

“It’s the queerest thing, Trix,” Flora 
went on, “how one gets to long for 
just that same loving interference that 
offended this girl; one like me, I mean, 
who——” 

“Who didn’t stand it, either, when 
people said ‘no’ to you.” 

“No, that’s true; but——” 

“Well, this girl——” 

“But I never felt that those who said 
‘no’ were my enemies, Trix. They 
were my best-beloved, who had misun- 
derstood me, through love, not through 
hate. And I hoped—I shall never stop 
hoping that they'll understand me in 
time.” 

“Flo, if—if this girl we were talk- 
ing about had come to you knowing you 
had thrown off the yoke yourself, 
would you have helped her out?” 

“With all my heart.” 


“Even—even if the people she was 
fighting against happened to be the 
same people you feel that way to? 
Would you?” 

“What would she ask me to do, 


Trix? Not help her to throw herself 
away on such a man as Surryhne?” 
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Tettlow’s voice had 
lost its accent of candor. “She had 
got frightened, you must remember, 
and wanted not to go on with the thing 
herself.” 

“Come—tell me, Trixy, what am I to 
do?” 

“Flo—when I found that I had to 
take an earlier train, I telegraphed him 
to meet me—here. That’s why I 
jumped so at the knock; I thought it 
was os 

“Here! At my 
jumped to her feet. 

“T didn’t say it was your rooms. I 


“No-o.” ‘Miss 





rooms!” Flora 


—oh, Flo!” <A sob shook the girl’s 
breast, and she burst into tears. “I 
couldn’t just go to a ho—tel,” she 


sobbed, bowing her face in her hands, 
“like a n-nasty little orphan and be 
m-married there without a—soul for a 
b-bridesmaid !” 

Flora was pulling off her kimono 
and getting out a gown; glancing at 
the clock and at the glass and dressing 
and undressing at the same time. Be- 
sides this, she was laughing; laughing 
interiorly and very tenderly at this 
bride-to-be, bowed in grief, and with 
the comforter draped about her so that 
she looked like a small, golden-headed 
mandarin sitting in tearful state. 

“So it isn’t true,’ she asked, when 
she could command her voice, “that the 
girl got frightened and wanted not to 
go on with the thing?” . 

“Tt’s—partly true,” wailed Trix. 
“Why, Flora,” she added, lifting her 
head, the tears still shining on her 
lashes, “what a stunning frock! You 
always were lovely in white, but why 
—why——” 

“If one’s to be 
Flora gaily, 
the occasion. 
new, just sent home, and—— 

“Oh, Flo—vou dear, dear Flo! You 
will, then? Oh, I’m so happy!” Trix 
leaped to her feet. “You see I was 
frightened, but—I sav, who made it, 
Flo?” She was fingering the crape and 
the lace with admiring fingers. “I 
never saw you look so lovely.” 

Smiling, Flora stooped and 
kissed her. 


” 


bridesmaid,” cried 
“one must be a credit to 
Fortunately, the gown’s 


” 


Trix 


It was a slight, passing 


caress, birdlike in its superficial sweet- 
ness. 

“Tt is to be a marriage, then?” Flora 
demanded. 

Miss Tettlow’s eyes wavered. ‘“I— 
think so,’ she conceded hesitatingly. 

A quick laugh came from Flora. 
She could laugh now; the girl’s gentle 
unwillingness had made the way free 
before her. 

“You'll look like the bride yourself, 
Flo,” Trix went on plaintively, as her 
friend stood, prettily self-conscious, in 
her beauty before her. “There's some- 
thing dinky and cheap about being 
married this way, isn't there? I sup- 
poserat Millicent’s wedding, and I can’t 
be there—Flora!” 

Frantically Trix clutched her friend's 





arm. Again there was a knock at the 
door. 

“I—am afraid, Flora,” she whim- 
pered. “Do you think he’s a very bad 
man ? 


“Very,” replied Miss Chrétien, with- 
out a smile. “Let me send word down 
that there’s no one in.” 

“No-o.”’ 

The knock was repeated. 

“Oh, what shall I do!” 

“Perhaps it isn’t he.” 
the door. 

She returned, though, with Sur- 
ryhne’s card, and silently placed it in 
her friend’s hand. 

But Beatrix would not receive it. A 
sudden panic had taken possession of 
her. She fled in her dishabille back 
to the bedroom, and the cord fluttered 
down upon the comforter she had left 
behind her. 

Flora stooped and picked it up. She 
flew about the room putting it in or- 
der. She lifted the down quilt with 
one hand and Trix’s hat and gloves 
with the other, and threw them all be- 
hind the portiéres, where Trix, her fin- 
gers in her ears and her head in the 
pillows, lay as though she expected to 
be dragged forth, resisting bitterly, to 
meet her bridegroom. 

But no imperious summons came to 
Trix. And she found herself sitting 
bolt upright, after a few moments, with 
tingling cheeks and angry eyes. 


cried Trix. 
Flora went to 

















Then she heard his voice. 
“Monsieur !” 
It was a warm, low voice, with a 
trick of significant emphasis that Miss 
Tettlow remembered—and deplored. 

“Just because she’s got a good frock 
on and her cheeks are probably pink 
from flying about,” she said scornfully 
to herself. She also quickly remem- 
bered, and as decidedly deplored, the 
old nickname, whose use, it seemed to 
her, Flora might at least discourage. 

“T know,” Flora was saying, “that 
you didn’t expect to see me, but 
And Trix knew must be holding 
out a hand. 

“A man does not expect miracles,” 
said Surryhne softly, “he only falls 
down and worships when they come to 


she 


MASS. 
Miss Chrétien laughed. And in the 
bedroom beyond Miss Tettlow — in- 
stinctively balled her small hand into 
a revengeful fist. 

“Won't you be the exception and sit 


down instead ?” Flora’s voice was 
lightly gracious. 
“What is it, Monsieur?’ he asked. 


“Have the skies fallen—have you re- 


lented? Are we to be—— 
“Relations—very distant cousins-in- 
law. Is that what you mean?” she 
asked gaily. 
“Oh!” There was a pause. “And 
you approve?” he asked at length. 
“You haven't asked for my _ ap- 


proval.” 

An irresistible impulse seized Beatrix 
Tettlow. Noiselessly she pulled off her 
low shoes and crept to the portiére. She 


could see here. She could see Flora 
in that gracious gown of white which 
she wore as only an actress can wear 
clothes, and opposite her Surryhne, 
leaning forward, his eyes upon that 


mutinous, irregular face so softly pink, 
so gay and alluring. 

“And I had only to ask favors of 
you to get them, eh—Monsieur ?” 

She threw out he: hands. It was a 
pretty gesture, a bit deprecating, a bit 
apologetic, a bit of relenting and even 
of ridicule in it. Furiously Miss Tett- 
low said to herself that it was more 
than a bit promising. 
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“Where is Miss Tettlow now?” 
Surryhne’s sudden question sent that 
young lady whirling away from her 
post in a panic. 

“T am expecting her every moment,” 
said Flora. 

In the short silence that followed, a 
queer contraction caught Trix’s throat 
and held it. She wanted something. 
There was something she did not want. 
In the confusion of her thought she 
could not say what it was she longed 
for or prayed to be spared, but a quick 
vision of Mrs. Cortelyou’s ample, state- 
ly little figure and her resolute, fine 
old face came to her granddaughter, 
and Trix knew the thing she yearned 
for most was to feel the old lady’s arms 
forgivingly about her. 

“And I—am not sure she will come 
at all.” Surryhne’s words came slow- 
ly. 

Miss Tettlow crept back to the por- 
ticres, 

“Really? Do you 
occurred to me, too?” 
ing forward, smiling. 

“You mean——” 

“That she might get frightened and 
want not to go on with the thing!” 


know that idea 
Flora was lean- 


“And I be left lamenting, eh? The 
inconsolable, jilted lover! Ah, Mon- 
sieur, Monsieur, I distrust you. You’re 


an actress, but — what a_ beautiful 
woman you have become!” 

Beatrix Tettlow behind the portiéres 
told herself that she would almost risk 
detection for the satisfaction of seeing 
her friend’s face, which was turned 
from her now. 

“And what a furious beautiful girl 
you were the first time I told you so,” 
he laughed. 


“Do you know— Flora had left 
her chair. She was walking toward 
the window. “Has she told you that 


she is not eighteen yet?” 

If Surryhne’s eyes had not been fol- 
lowing that round, graceful figure and 
the soft lines of its long-trained white 
gown, he might have seen the portiéres 
shake and stiffen; for Miss Tettlow had 
grasped at their folds as at something 
that might help her to control herself. 

“No! Is that true—or part of the 
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acting, Monsieur? A brave little thing, 
isn’t she, for a child? You mean that 
I would not dare to carry her off if she 
is under age? Bah! Do you suppose 
that would stop me, if she loved me 
and if I Oh, well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter, anyway, for she would have been 
here by now if she were coming. Miss 
Chrétien, you see before you—or be- 
hind you—what is so attractive outside 
that window ?—you behold a deserted 
lover, Alas! But it wasn’t love with 
her—it was fascination she felt and 
daredeviltry and flattery and curiosity. 
But love-——- She’s a baby.” 

She turned upon him, “Yet you’d 
have——” 

“T’d have opened my mouth if a lark 
ready broiled had flown into it, Mon- 
sieur. My Monsieur,” he came toward 
her, his hands outstretched, “if I had 
married this baby cousin of yours, we 








two, you and I, would have been 
cousins, companions. I'd have been 
near the rose, the rose whose fra- 


grance intoxicated me when it was only 
a bud, such a thorny little bud! No— 
even your dropping your role shall not 
stop me now. I wanted you—I wanted 
you. It seems to me, upon my soul, I 
have always, always been wanting you. 
And I should have had you if I had 
only cared less for you; if I could 
have waited and pretended and bowed 
to the Puritan in you. Yes, you make- 
believe Puritan! You’re only half a 
woman off the stage. Only when you're 
there the fulness of your nature reveals 
itself. Your Percinct discovered the 
actress in you to that fellow Shaw, but 
to me it discovered the woman in that 
prudish girl. And you could have 
loved me. And you would. Hush! I 
swear you would. I’d have compelled 
your love in spite of you, and you 
would have come to me as _passion- 
sweet as I was passion-strong. But you 
were Prudence Purity embodied, or 
pretended to yourself you were; and J 
wasn’t free and you were afraid of me. 
Oh, yes, you were! Oh, shake your 
pale, pretty head and tear your little 
hands—what proof is that? Give them 
to me—I love your hands, Flora; 


they’re alive, they’re strong and small 


and sweet, like you. You kept me 
away from you like a coward. You 
didn’t dare meet me and brave the at- 
tack. Dut it is that fear, that delicious 
fear, that betrays you, sweetheart. Let 
me try now. I dare you to let me try 
to make you care, now that I can enter 
convention’s list in due form and—— 
Ah! Ata tap on the door he dropped 
her hands. “Precisely like a play, isn’t 
it, Miss Chrétien?’ he added. 

She flew past him and threw open 
the door. And in a moment she had 
her arms about a shaken little old lady 
standing there, and was whispering to 
her: “It’s all right—it’s all right, 
Missis—my Missis!” Over her shoul- 
der she called: ‘You'll excuse me, Mr. 
Surryhne ?” and to a bell-boy who was 
trying to hand her a card: “No, I’m 
not at home—not to anybody, not to 
anybody !” 

She swept Mrs. Cortelyou back into 
the bedroom and drew the sliding-door 
closed behind them. 


VITl. 

It was apparent that Miss Chrétien 
was in a temper. 

“It’s the surest sign of the big head, 
that’s what it is. And you're to blame 
for it yourself, Izzy,” declared Beryl 
Blackburn. She was in the wings be- 
rating the manager in a whisper in the 
few moments preceding her entrance 
upon the stage. “She’s permitting her- 
self the luxury of flying off the handle 
just like any ordinary woman—not a 
Cortelyou. If you take my advice 
you'll give her part to Marie Avon and 
teach her a lesson.” 

“Who—Avon? She needs it. 

“No, Chrétien; she needs it.” 

“And cut the stuffing out of the play 
and make Beryl’s role so much bigger, 
eh?” 

“Don’t be nasty. 
anyway. Whoever 
génue-star?” » 

“Not Marie Avon. Didn’t she muff 
it last night when——” 

“And didn’t Chrétien herself to- 
night———” 

“She did do that first entrance rot- 


It’s a silly play, 
heard of an in- 

















ten. And she knows it, I'll bet; that’s 
what makes her so tempery.” 

“Not much. When a woman makes 
a fool of herself, Isadore Braun, it’s 
because some man won't let her make 


a fool of him.” Miss’ Blackburn 
winked knowingly. 
“You think,” began Braun, in dis- 
bf ee) 


may, “that she’s gone on some society 
fellow over in Phil——” 

“T think you’re a goose, Izzy,” inter- 
rupted Miss Blackburn good-naturedly. 
“But never mind that. The idea of 
letting her cut a performance just to 
go over to Philadelphia. The public 
won't stand for it, to pay their money 
for 

“Oh, ves, they will. That’s just what 
they love to stand for—to pay their 
money and see an understudy in the 
part that belongs to a swell who's play- 
ing bridesmaid at a Cortelyou-Trotter- 
Tettlow wedding, at a house where 
they couldn’t get the tips of their noses 
inside the doors. The public’s a cad, 
Beryl, that’s what it is. So’m I, and 
so are you. Why, just look at the 
house to-night. And Mrs. Cortelyou 
herself in the box yonder! (I swear 
I] would have given odds against ever 
getting her there. She don't like me, 
Mrs. C. Tausig bet me I wouldn't ever 
see her there. I took him up, but just 
for the principle of the thing; it won't 
do to let him think he can take a fall 
out of you. But I thought it was 
good-by, money, that bet.) But from 
Mrs. C. herself down through all the 
swells—for Kreton’s on top again since 
the old lady loves her so—and up to 
the gallery, every servant and shop- 
girl in town is bound to have a look 
at her; to see what kind of woman it 
must be who hobnobs with the oldest 
families, not only over in Quakertown 
but here, too, and cuts the poor, cheap 


millionaire set dead. Oh, no, it ain't a 
f And trust 


9 —not a bit of it! 
Isadore to use it for all the traffic’ll 
bear. Why, it’s better than that old 
dodge of mine about ws 

But gradually he became aware that 
he was talking in vain. She was not 
listening. In a moment her cue would 
come, and she was already preening her 


am 
good ad 
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plumage like a bird about to take flight. 
She played a role that was beautifully 
suited to her, that of a charmingly 
light, self-indulgent butterfly of a 
woman, soulless but not heartless, su- 
perficial but not hard, inconsequential, 
extravagant, ease-loving, selfish, but 
dainty as thistle-down and as irrespon- 
sible. And the artist in her joyed in 
it so that she forgot even Flora Chreé- 
tien’s star-hood while she was playing 
it. 

Philosophically Mr. Braun shrugged 
his little self and sought safety. He 
saw his ingénue-star coming down the 
corridor from her dressing-room. He 
wondered, knowing that she had but 
one more entrance in this scene, and 
that just at the last, why she should be 
in the wings so early. But, being fore- 
warned of her state of mind, he judged 
it prudent not to meet her. 

Shaw, coming in just then from the 
street rather later than was his cus- 
tom, met the disconsolate little mana- 
ger going out. Braun promptly un- 
bosomed himself. 

“T can’t make out what ails her. 
You'd think she’d have everything she 
wants—a hit here in New York and 
thick as flies in honey with Mrs, Cor- 
telyou, a house like this, and—Beryl 
says it’s some swell she’s gone on that’s 
turned her down,” he concluded, wind- 
ing up the tale of his woes. “What 
do you think about it, Shaw?” 

“T don't think about it,” answered 
Shaw shortly. 

“No? No, neither do I.” Mr. 
Braun shot an apprehensive glance up 
at him. The young man’s face was not 
encouraging. Evidently there were not 
many perfectly good-natured members 
of this theatrical family to-night. 
“Well, she’s discharged her dresser,” 
continued the lone amiable one, “and 
she sat on Ginger so hard he’s grin- 
ning on the wrong side of his mouth 
yet.” 
“And what did she do to 
ked Shaw, relenting. 
“Not for Isadore!” 
curled his beard archly. 
when to lay low. 
with Tausig. 


Braun?” 
as 


Mr. Braun 


“He knows 
I’m off for a game 
Come ?” 
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Shaw shook his head. 

“You ought to play poker,” counseled 
Braun gently. “It’s fine for the nerves. 
Tausig loses—always. Then he loses 
his temper when he loses his money. 
He plays like a child. And he will 
play. Curious, ain't it, it always rests 
me to see Tausig play poker? It’s 
really amusing.” 

3ut Shaw was not in the frame of 
mind to appreciate amusement. He 
stood—after Braun had gone chuckling 
every foot of the way down the corri- 
dor—looking over toward the prompt- 
er’s chair where Flora Chrétien sat. 

She didn't look as though her attack 
of ill humor had left her any happier 
than those upon whom it had been 
wreaked. And Shaw told himself that 
he was glad of it; glad that she did not 
look the gay, conquering worldling, 
coming back with contemptuous con- 
descension, to achieve an accessory 
triumph here; dilettantedly to stake 
merely a part of her hope and ambition 
on the game in which men like himself 
wagered their all. 


She looked up and caught his eye as 
he stood irresolute for a moment watch- 


ing her. A quick flame of red shot to 
her cheek, and the angry light in her 
eye testified that Miss Chrétien was still 
unappeased. Yet those same eyes 
seemed to invite him. 

“T hope, Mr. Shaw,” she said for- 
mally as he came over to her, “that 
you received my note of apology for 
breaking our engagement—a week ago 
to lunch ?” 

“Yes, thank you. I got it,” he said. 

She looked at him curiously. 

“As I wrote you, my aunt’s unex- 
pected arrival quite turned my head. I 
suppose you must have sent up a card, 
but—there were family matters——” 
She ended vaguely. “Well?” she de- 
manded, as he remained silent. 

“Shall I say,” he returned, a hard 
note in his voice answering the chal- 
lenge in hers, “that it was of no con- 
sequence, or that I was grievously dis- 
appointed ?” 

“Whichever is true,” 
unsteadily. 

He did not speak. 


she said a bit 


“Well?” she repeated peremptorily. 

“Neither is true—quite.” He was 
speaking under his breath, but she was 
conscious of the emotion that made his 
voice tense. “That appointment to 
lunch with you the morning after your 
triumph—our triumph—you owed it to 
me. It meant more than a mere en- 
gagement that you might break-—and 
without even seeing me! No, neither 
is true, for the excuse—your excuse 
was not true.” 

She looked at him in dumb aston- 
ishment. 

“It was just a trifle that happened to 
prevent my accepting it as_ truth, 
though,” he said, with a wry smile, re- 
gaining his poise. ‘The cheeky little 
bell-boy who returned with my card 
got angry at my persistence—you see, 
I was fool enough to persist that he 
was mistaken and that you would at 
least see me or send me some word— 
well, he gratuitously informed me that 
your ‘other fellow had the inside track, 
and had cut me out.’ He meant Sur- 
ryhne, of course. I found that out, 
too—oh, quite incidentally—when we 
met at the hotel entrance going out.” 

He paused expectantly, but Mooney, 
the prompter, came up just then, and 
she rose to give him his place. 

It was Mooney’s habit to wander 
about, book in hand; a habit which, 
oddly, had never led to disastrous re- 
sults, for he seemed to have an instinct 
that invariably brought him back to 
his place when he was needed. He was 
a restless soul whom the glamour of 
the stage had caught up in middle age 
and whirled out of his sober clerkship 
into the dual rdle of prompter and 
property-man. Beyond this he was 
doomed never to go, though he still 
hoped to become an actor (he had an 
old-fashioned passion for the rdéles of 
Virginius and Ingomar, in which he 
was letter perfect), but was wont to re- 
mark, in the tone the fox might have 
used in commenting upon the acidity 
of certain grapes, that “Th’ Thrust 
has killed rale actin’ an’ th’ Legit’mate 
Drama lies writhin’ in its t’ils. There’s 
no place for a tragedyen these dejin- 
rate days.” 
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He stood beside them a moment, and 
Shaw, who feared Flora might leave, 
began hastily to talk to her. 

“He favored me, Surryhne did, as 
we walked down to the corner to- 
gether”—he was bitterly disappointed 
at her silence, but he tried to as- 
sume a matter-of-fact tone—‘with 
his opinion of ‘Suzanne.’ He has seen 
the play often enough to know it by 
heart, seems to me—he’s here again to- 
night, isn’t he?” 

She did not answer. 

“Well—he declares that Suzanne is 
a monstrosity, an impossibility. There 
is no such thing, he insists. ‘The 
french, Shaw,’ he said in that soft way 
he has of laying down the law, ‘created 
the ingénue—and made her sans heart, 
sans wit, sans everything but pretti- 
Prettiness, not beauty, mind you. 
They knew the species through and 
through. They took it bodily out of 
real life and transplanted it to the 
stage, where it flourishes still under the 
warin, glad sky of France. But you— 
you. conceive an American ingénue. 
\n American ingénue! Can't you 
see for yourself the very incom- 
patibility of the two words? A 
woman of resource, of daring, of in- 
dependence—and an ingénue! Absurd. 
The Suzanne who attracts Wethered's 
attention, who throws herself in his 
way to steal him from his threatened 
intrigue with the other woman—she is 
not an ingénue, my dear sir, trust me. 
She is——’” Shaw broke off sudden- 
ly. But he continued with an effort: 
“Quite an interesting point of view 
and characteristic, isn’t it?” 

She ignored his question. 

“What were you going to say? ‘She 
is * what did he say?” she de- 
manded. 

A Jezebel.” 

With its very utterance he would 
have unsaid the word, if he could. For, 
as he said it, it seemed to be aimed at 
her, not at the character he himself had 
created. But it was too late. She had 
turned from him and was looking out 
on to the stage. He could not see her 
face, and she stood quite still. In the 
pause the prompter shut his 


ness. 


restless 


book over his finger and moved away, 
and Shaw said to himself that if she 
would only look at him kindly, frank- 
ly, in the old way, he could beg her 
pardon and make his misery his ex- 
cuse for having hurt her. 

But she did not turn. She was still 
looking out upon the scene when she 
spoke, and her words and her tone 
were so different from what he might 
have expected that his impulse died 
within him. 

“How clever she is to-night—Beryl!” 
she said wistfully. “With her in such 
a mood and playing like that, this next 
between us would have _ been 
great—but for me.” 

“T hope you’re well,” he said stiffly. 

“No. I’m furious.” 

“Braun told me we'd all better stand 
from under,” he said, with an attempt 
at facetiousness. 

“You've just come in?” she asked, 
noticing for the first time that he had 
his coat over his arm and his hat in his 
hand. 

"ves, why!’ 

“Because then you didn’t see how 
wretchedly I flunked in Susanne’s first 
entrance. They told me Marie Avon 
had been doing it vilely while I was 
away; she couldn’t have made a worse 
Susanne than I am to-night.” 

“I’m sorry———” he began politely. 

“The whole house is full of my 
friends, people I care for, and——” 

“Including Surryhne. It must make 
you very proud,” he snarled. 

“ and,” she went on, as though 
he had not spoken, “I play like a stick 

like a bad-tempered, stupid ama 
teur !” 

“I’m very sorry,” he said again. 
“Perhaps you're overcritical.”’ 

“No, I’m not,” she flashed back at 
him. “And you’re not—sorry.” 

“IT said I was.” 

“Yes, you said it in the tone one uses 
when he’s not only not sorry, but thor- 
oughly indifferent—or pretends to be. 
I’m very unhappy.” 

“Impossible! To. have just been 
maid of honor at the Cortelyou-Trot- 
ter-Tettlow festivities and—unhappy ?” 

She caught her breath with*an ex- 


scene 
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clamation. “That’s cowardly of you,” 
she said slowly, ‘and stupid, besides.” 

He smiled with ironical deprecation. 

“T expected it, of course, from Beryl 
Blackburn and the rest,” she exclaimed. 
“I knew Braun would fawn on me and 
she would hate me and misunderstand 
me, and they'd all look at me as an 
outsider, when I want—I want pas- 
sionately to be one of you. And I de- 
serve to be, too—when I don’t play like 
an imbecile!” She struck her hands 
together angrily. “But you—it’s de- 
testable of you. To-night when I 
wanted so to succeed, when you've ac- 
customed me to rely on your sympathy 
and understanding, to feel the silent 
help your encouragement gives, to have 
this—this attitude of yours like—a bur 
in my slipper, a thing I must be con- 
scious of at every step, annoying, ir- 
ritating me, keeping my mind from my 
work a 

“The artistic 
Chrétien!” he interrupted. 
me, I don’t know whether to be flat- 
tered that I am at all, or to be of- 
fended because I am merely a bur.” 

His words were savagely ungracious, 
but something in their tone soothed 
her. At any rate, she said to herself 
almost contentedly, he was not happy, 
either. 

“And all because,” she said plain- 
tively, “I’m a bit of a snob. But all 
women are that, and———”’ 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath, and she rejoiced to note that 
now it was his voice that trembled. 
“Do you suppose I really care for that 
—that part of it! The idea of a woman 
with brains, with talent, with the prac- 
tical good sense you’ve got being at the 
mercy of the idiotic society quirk— 
that is an absurdity, of course, but I’ve 
gotten used to it. May your sweet 
Snobship be thoroughly happy,” he 
said, and the break in his voice soothed 
her inexpressibly. 

“But my Snobship isn’t,” she inter- 
polated softly. 

“It’s nearly time for you to go on.” 
He was slipping into his overcoat. 





temperament, Miss 
“As for 


“Nature makes women, it seems to me, 
in a fit of caprice,” he said, slowly turn- 


ing his hat over in his hands. “They 
are her experimental cultures, a sort of 
mental monstrosity, like the physical 
ones my old biology professor used to 
create when he planted a head where a 
tail should be or budded an arm in the 
place where a leg ought to grow. 
She 

“Now, thank you!” 
was herself again. 

“____she wants to see what she can 
do, I suppose; not what’s worth doing. 
Some day, it may be, she’ll prove some- 
thing by it—Lord knows! All she has 
done so far is to make men miserable 
by her fool laboratory work. A man 
can comprehend and adapt himself to 
an all-fool or a human being (being 
one or the other himself); but to fall 
in love with one of these freak works 
of nature——” 

“Example: 
whispered gaily. 

“—___is hell on earth. 
heaven!” 

He hadn't meant to say it. He could 
hardly credit his having said it, yet a 
something victoriously glowing about 
her made him know how inevitable his 
words were. 

“T believe women were born without 
mercy,” he added quickly. (She was 
about to go on; in a moment she would 
be in the midst of the scene with Beryl 
Blackburn, which was the climax of the 
first act.) “There isn’t one of you that 
will let a poor, presumptuous devil keep 
the secret of his passion in peace—such 
peace as he can get. No, once you 
scent the trail of a man’s hopeless, im- 
pertinent aspiring, you never rest till 
he has played the fool and been prop- 
erly rebuked for disclosing that which 
he begged only to hide. Why couldn't 
you let me go on just loving you, hun- 
gering for you, but without——” 

Her cue came then. 

“Because—because—oh, wait!” 
stammered, all a-blush with delight. 

Her face was still turned toward him, 
still glowing with pleasure, though she 
was already out upon the stage. She 
stumbled a bit ower her lines at first, 
and, despite the emotion that clouded 
Shaw’s brain and thumped at his heart, 





Flora Chrétien 


Flora Chrétien,” she 


When it isn’t 





she 
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he was conscious for a moment of a 
keen sense of disappointment in her. 
But she rallied. In a moment she was 
the original Suzanne—gay, girlish, with 
a head full of schemes and a heart that 
beat to betray them; ingenious but in- 
genuous, a victor at the end, yet van- 
quished—his Susanne, his own, at once 
the child of his brain and the foster- 
mother of that child; his own Susanne! 

She came whirling off at the end in 
a storm of applause. “Say there’s no 
such thing as an American ingénue!” 
she gasped triumphantly. 

“Flora,” he cried, grasping her arm, 
‘‘we're dreaming; not to 
breathe too deeply lest ; 

“I know—I know.” She was speak- 
ing with soft rapidity. “I dreamed, 
too—apart from you. I dreamed that 
all I needed to make me happy was 
success and peace with my people. But 
over there at Aunt Eunice’s [ meas- 
ured every man I saw against one in 
New York; they were all empty, idle, 
insincere. And here’—she nodded out 


do seem 


toward the applauding house—‘to- 
night it all seemed ashes—while you 


kept away from me.” 

But she had to go out again in front 
then, and bow and bow, and flash her 
merry, glowing face all a-smile with 
tremulous happiness upon an audience 
that felt the sympathetic contagion of 
the delight that possessed her. 

“T didn’t think,” she said, putting out 
her hands to Shaw, when the curtain 
was still at last, “that I could explain 
about that—lunch engagement to any 
But there’s one man on earth I 
can tell it to.” 

He bent over her. 
one man on earth!’ he whispered. 
“But what I don’t understand, your 
sweet Snobship, is why you don’t look 
down on plain Oliver Shaw.” 


one, 


“Oh, to be the 
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“Oh, that’s simple,’ she crowed. 
“He keeps me too busy looking up.” 

“Won't you peril it all—all that fine 
society flavor, Miss Chrétien?” he de- 
manded. ‘What will Mrs. Cortelyou 
say to your marrying me?” 

“Mrs. Cortelyou—why, it is—it is 
my Missis! Come, listen to what she 
says—I dare you!” 

She broke from him and ran to Mrs. 
Cortelyou, who, escorted by Isadore 
Braun in a state of half-incredulous, 
wholly rapturous solemnity, was com- 
ing toward them. 

“Flora, my dear. I couldn’t wait to 
tell you.” The old lady patted her 
hand proudly. “You—you are a 
charming actress, my girl.” 

“Oh!” Miss Chrétien hugged the 
old lady delightedly. “Aunt Eunice, 
forgive me, but I must be quick. The 
whole of the next act is mine, and I 
must change my So, first—Aunt 
Eunice, I have selected a—chaperon. 
Or, rather, he’s just selected me. 
Missis, my dear, dear Missis,” she half- 
sobbed, hiding her face on the old 
lady’s shoulder, “say something nice to 
Oliver Wesson Shaw, the only man in 
the world!” 

“Flora—Flora!” gasped Mrs. Cortel- 
you in dismay. ‘T’m——” 

But she caught Miss Chrétien’s eye 
swimming in blissful tears. 

“I’m delighted!” said Mrs. Cortelyou 
bravely. ‘He must be a nice boy to 
make you so happy. She’s the dearest 


dress. 


thing on earth to me—Oliver,” she 
added tremulously, but putting her 


hand with a proprietary air on his arm, 
as Flora hurried away to her dressing- 
room, and Braun, a radiant master of 
ceremonies, held open the door that 
led to the box beyond. “Tell me—your 
middle name, Wesson—could that 
mean the Wessons of Richmond ?” 


sea 
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HEN Chillonby bought 
the ring, he did not see 
the straight, sunburned 
young man who stood 
carelessly at the other 
end of the counter. In 
truth, he did not no- 
tice even the rather 
shocked expression of the eminently 
correct salesman in the eminently cor- 
rect jeweler’s store. Chillonby was still 
on his way home after his visit in 

_England. The sea voyage had been 
something of a bore, and he had tried 
to forget it, employing certain means 
thereto which had now left him in fair 
condition to forget everything else. 
The young man down the counter 
looked at him with a twinkling eye, 
although he volunteered no remark. 

Chillonby turned the ring over in his 
hand. It showed a fine, clean emerald, 
flanked with a pair of steel-blue dia- 
monds. The price was a cool thou- 
sand, and it was worth it. The sight 
of it was enough to make a man’s 
sweetheart refuse him for extrava- 
gance; or a man’s wife chide him for 
recklessness; or a man’s wife’s cous- 
in— Oh, well, what would Edith 
do about it, when it came to that? The 
light of the sky, the green of the 
trees, the sparkle of life, was in these 
gems, 

“T ought to have—I think I will take 
it,” said Chillonby suddenly. 

“Very good, sir,” said the eminently 
correct salesman. “And where shall 
we send it?” 

“Send it? I like that!” 

“Ah?” said the salesman. 








“You see, I don’t live here in Win- 
nipeg. I’m an American, after a fash- 
ion; live in Montana, north of West- 
over Junction—ranch, you know, sheep. 
Awfully good thing, sheep, these days.” 

“Then you could not very well——’”’ 
began the salesman. 

“Pay duty? Have it held up at the 
line when I[’m a thousand miles out? 
Not in the least,” remarked Chillonby. 
“Take her with me, right in pocket; 
no one’ll suspect she’s there. When [ 
get home, she’s right there in my 
pocket. Suppose I’d pay duty to those 
American sharps? Here’s a certified 
check. Chillonby’s good for a lot more. 
Take it to the bank—inquire about me. 
I'll seddown.” 

This latter he did; and, having the 
faculty of carrying his liquor with un- 
troubled face and upright spine what- 
ever might be the condition of his men- 
tal apparatus, he attracted no further 
attention at the time. Even the straight 
young man down the counter did not 
seem to notice him, 


“That will be all right about the 
duty,” remarked Chillonby again, as 


finally he placed the little package in 
his pocket. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the eminently 
correct salesman, who led the choir of 
Grace Church. “We do this continual- 
ly. Not the slightest trouble in the 
world about it. But I would not put 
the ring on my finger, sir. It’s rather 
an attractive sort, and might excite at- 
tention. I suppose you travel soon?” 


“Evening train west,” said Chillon- 
by. 
“By St. Paul?” 




















Chillonby nodded. He had patriot- 
ically traveled as far as he could on 
British soil, Had he sailed to New 
York, he would have been obliged to 
call on Ellen’s family, and there were 
reasons why he should not do that. If 
her relative Edith had been in New 
York, it might have been different, but 
Edith was out at the ranch with his 
wife while he was off, for the second 
time that year, in England. He had 
tired of the drudgery of ranch life; 
and Britons never would be slaves, as 
he now reasoned formally with himself, 
Of course, the sheep were an awfully 
good sort, coming in fast, making a lot 
of money these days; but then, con- 
found it! sheep kept one at the ranch 
continually, bothering with something 
or other. How much better it would 
have been for everybody had he, Chil- 
lonby, gone in for sheep at home in 
London, or even in Ellen’s home, New 
York City! Then a fellow could have 
his clubs and meet people of evenings 
and see things in town. A fellow could 
live then as he had when he first met 
the beautiful Ellen Burnell at Lady 
Hope’s that night, when he had danced 
waltzes with her first and danced at- 
tendance on her afterward, wheedled, 
begged, promised, implored, and suc- 
ceeded. 

Oh, well, a fellow’s wife grew old; 
of course, no fellow could foresee that 
in advance. Now, here was he, Chil- 
lonby, suddenly informed that there 
were only two lives left between him 
and the title. Something in being a 
younger son, after all. No place like 
old England, by and large. They’d 
take the money from the sheep and go 


back to old England, where no one 
knew his immediate past, and where 


everybody knew the remote past of his 
family. He'd take the money and go 
back with Ellen—although she was a 
bit faded by these beastly prairie winds. 
Or, he’d take Ellen’s cousin, who was 
much younger and who was not known 
in England, and who had the same 
name and the same family past, and 
who looked as Ellen did when he first 
saw her and as Ellen ought to look to- 
day. 
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What could you expect of a fellow? 
asked Chillonby, with sudden pity for 
himself. Who could have told ten 
years ago that he, Chillonby, would 
presently be within two lives of the 
title, and one of them a baddish in- 
surance risk? 

It may be seen that there were many 
things upon this traveler’s mind. He 
figured them out one by one in the 
order of their importance. The first 
thing was that he was thirsty again, 
in spite of all the care that he had ex- 
ercised in prevention. The second was 
that the ring was in his pocket. The 
third was that he must get the eve- 
ning train. So he wandered down the 
street to his hotel, walking straight 
and with dignity, to all appearance a 


well-born and _ well-dressed English- 
man, not an uncommon sight upon 
these streets. In regard to some of 


these things, the straight young man 
who followed him knew better. He 
also knéw, what no one else on the 
street did, that in Chillonby’s pocket 
was an emerald and diamond ring 
worth two hundred sheep or fifty cows 
—or the glance of a woman’s eye. All 
these things the straight young man 
knew expertly and valued properly. 

“B. ’n’ S.,” said Chillonby briefly to 
the barkeeper at the hotel; and having 
refreshed himself, he hunted up the 
porter, paid his bill, and had out his 
luggage. 

“Going south?” asked the clerk, and 
Chillonby nodded. 

“Soo or C. P. R.?” asked the clerk 
again, and again Chillonby nodded, too 
dignified now to be particular. The 
clerk felt himself entitled to guess; so 
did the straight young man, whose car- 
riage followed that of Chillonby. 

There are certain states and condi- 
tions of the human mind when one 
railway-train much resembles another 
in general contour and coloring; and 
when the lettering “C. N. R.” so much 
resembles that of “C. P. R.” that the 
difference between the two is. un- 
worthy the notice of a gentleman. It 
was so with Chillonby. The differ- 
between the two abbreviations 
a thousand miles or 


ence 


chanced to mean 
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so of space and several days of time; 
but had this been properly propounded 
to Chillonby he would have answered 
only that Britons never, never would 
be slaves. He felt superior to all minor 
matters. 

An usher ran out, saluting and grasp- 
ing his bag and stick. At the ticket- 
gate Chillonby pulled out a handful of 
papers, among them his annual pass on 
the C. P. R.; the directorate of that 
road knowing the Chillonby name very 
well. The present wearer of it had 
forgotten to buy his ticket for St. Paul. 
He was, however, perfectly sure that 
he was going somewhere; and as to 
the trifling difference between two 
evening trains, it was not subject for 


review. Besides, Britons never would 
be slaves. 
It was part of the straight and 


rather wide-jawed young man’s men- 
tal equipment that he could guess 
quickly and accurately betimes. Had 
the truth been known, he would other- 
wise scarcely have been present at this 
place and time. He guessed now about 
how long it would take Chillonby to 
become partially sober. He would 
then be near Medicine Hat, and so far 
west that it would be quite as easy to 
get into northwestern Montana by way 
of Calgary and Lethbridge as it would 
be to turn around and come back by 
way of Winnipeg. The young man 
counted also upon that tendency of 
human nature to continue in a wrong 
course, even by way of Robin Hood's 
barn, rather than ignobly to turn about 
and take the back trail. He was 
sure Chillonby would go on west and 
not come back east to correct his er- 
ror. So this young man, having rea- 
soned out the matter satisfactorily to 
himself, bought his ticket quite through 
to Calgary. He paid no attention to 
Chillonby after they had taken their 
seats in the train. Thus seated, he 
himself might have been noted to pos- 
smooth, brown face, a clean, 
strong chin, and eyes blue and care- 
less, yet very keen. One would have 


sess a 


picked him out for a soldier or sports- 
man, or at least a man who would take 
a risk now and then; and this might 


not have been so very bad a classifica- 
tion, had his life history been known. 

Chilfonby, suddenly let down after 
some days of exhilaration, retired to 
the drawing-room of the  sleeping- 
coach and had his meals brought in to 
him, not very large ones. Once Chil- 
lonby left his coat quite visible, thrown 
over the back of a seat; but this par- 
ticular young man was in no wise a 
fool. He would not have seized that 
ring had full opportunity been given to 
him. He would have had no legal right 
to do so, and, moreover, it would not 
have suited his Chillonby 
would have expressed it. He himself 
would have said that he did not play 
the game that way. Without doubt, 
this young man was American. His 
face was the sort one often sees among 
cow-ranches, not so often among the 
sheep-ranches. 

Chillonby left the train at Calgary, at 
the edge of the Rockies, and without 
hesitation carried out the plan which 
had been for some time in his mind; 
which was to get another B. & S. as 
soon as possible. Just at what time 
he had become aware of the fact that 
he was on the wrong train and some 
hundreds of miles distant from the 
place where he ought to have been had 
not been apparent from any emotion 
visible upon Chillonby’s immobile coun- 
tenance. He consulted no one at Cal- 
gary excepting the porter and _ the 
cashier at the hotel, and during the eve- 
ning once more took rail, this time on 
a far less sumptuous train and one 
bound for the south, toward the Mon- 
tana line. Very casually dropped in 
upon the same train with him this same 
straight, sunburned young man, whose 
presence he had not previously noted. 
The latter now pushed Hiis hat back on 
his forehead, so that a lock of yellow- 
brown, sunburned hair fell down. He 
seemed to be more at home and more 
at ease out here, where the complexion 
of the incoming throngs of land-seek- 
ers and ranch folk was almost as 
American as that of the country south 
of the line. 

The young man knew that Chillonby 
would nge cars at McLeod and 


book, as 


change 











again at Lethbridge, and that he would 
have to pass the customs office at the 
little plains town of Sweet Grass, on 
the line. It would take him a day more 
to get down to the junction town on 
the main line east and west through 
Montana; he would lose a day at this 
point, and so come in at least three 
days late at his home town, Westover 
Junction. By that time, the buckboard 
would have gone back to the ranch. 
Having reasoned these details out to 
his own satisfaction, the young man set- 
tled down to comfortable travel. He 
even smiled in an amused fashion when 
Chillonby reviled the execrable hotel 
grub at Sweet Grass station, certainly 
as bad as mortal ever stomached. He 
himself seemed more used to that sort 
of thing, and, indeed, more familiar 
with this country. As he wandered up 
and down the narrow platform, look- 
ing over the plains toward the distant 
Sweet Grass hills, it might have been 
guessed that he could tell where Whis- 
ky Gap was, and where were many 
trails by which the rustlers and smug- 
glers brought contraband across the in- 
ternational lines, one way or the other. 
At least, as to this matter of smuggling, 
he could have told you that Chillonby 
did not declare this valuable ring for 
customs, although it would have been 
worth one-fourth more in America than 
in Canada. He saw Chillonby open 
his heavy luggage and his hand-bag for 
inspection; heard Chillonby explain 
that he was in sheep over eastward, 
and was only going home. 

Chillonby was not aware that the 
young man knew these things, and, 
indeed, the latter so effaced himself 
that although they two were traveling 
companions for the next two days, he 
never learned that. fact. What the 
young man, of course, did not know 
was that out at Chillonby’s ranch, fifty 
miles north of Westover Junction, 
across the hard, gray plains, there were 
two sweet women practically impris- 
oned. He did not in the least know 
what intentions Chillonby had in re- 
gard to this ring and these women, his 
own interest in the matter being of 
another sort. 
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It was night-time on the gray plains. 
The windows of the Chillonby ranch 
showed a half-dozen points of light, the 
only ones visible for twenty miles. The 
distant outlines of the mountains near 
the international line, many miles away, 
were soft and faint upon the horizon. 
The intervening coulées and plateaus 
blended into a gray-brown, as though 
some great brush had swept a sepia 
tint across the landscape to soften its 
harsh outlines. Within the house there 
was more of cheer. The building itself 
was wide, and well constructed of 
stone. Its windows were deep, and 
they held the miracle of blooming flow 
ers. Pictures—good ones and modestly 
framed—hung upon the walls, whose 
gray-green burlap «hangings offered 
balm to nerves strung high by the thin 
air and the continual winds of this high 
country of the American steppes. The 
furnishings of this house in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the world were 
luxurious. A piano waited with up- 
raised lid as though a musician had 
recently sat there. In the center of a 
room visible through an open door 
appeared a waxed mahogany dining- 
table, its top, set with white serviettes 
and choice glass and silver, shining 
from the glow of a low lamp. There 
was taste, refinement, character, out 
here on the plains, where the hard, un- 
compromising life was fit only for rude 
men. “Jew” Bowers, Pete Hanson, 
Bradwell from Helena, and Shilling, 
the South Dakota man—these were the 
neighbors, and not one of them but 
scoffed at the English rancher, although 
not one but wondered at and _ wor- 
shiped both the rancher’s American 
wife and her cousin, Edith Burnell. 
These two were accepted as the only 
possible sanction for a ménage held in 
that country to be as effeminate as it 
was unseemly, 

Loyalty to the traditions of her own 
family had kept Ellen Chillonby faith- 
ful to her English husband. He and 
she were both young when they had 
fi from England after their 


first come 
hasty marriage. She had agreed with 
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him in his wish to go out to the “col- 
onies”’; although smiling to see him, as 
is the manner of so many Englishmen, 
regard the United States as only an 
erring and misguided colony, bound to 
yield deference to British customs and 
respect to British. men. It was the 
Saxon in Chillonby which carried him 
to the West, as it had carried Ellen’s 
grandfather and his father in earlier 
centuries; but it was also the Saxon in 
Chillonby that was savage enough to 
forget that his wife Ellen represented 
generations of culture and ease, sub- 
sequent to frontier days. He was a 
barbarian, though he did not so deem 
himself, since he himself remained free 
to move about, to visit the cities, to go 
back to the little island across the seas 
—which latter things Ellen cared less 
and less to do after the late reverses 
in her own family’s fortunes. She, 
born to different if not to better things, 
dropped more and more into the ac- 


cepted place of a rancher’s wife on the” 


frontier. She submitted to her fate 
with little outspoken murmur. The 
things that a woman says to her pil- 
low at night are things regarding 
which we men need not concern our- 
selves; because we men are arbiters, 
very much akin to the immortal gods; 
and the immortal gods ever arrange 
matters to suit themselves, 

Chillonby, having for two days re- 
frained from drink, which abstinence 
made him shaky, and having for ten 
minutes had a drink, which indulgence 
made him steady, sat now in his own 
home gently explaining, telling of mat- 
ters abroad, mentioning the price that 
sheep were bringing all over the range, 
telling his wife how they could clean 
up a cold hundred thousand now if 
they liked. Ellen listened, her eyes 
lightening. Was there a possibility, af- 
ter all, that this present life would 
ever end for her? This desert—she 
was starving here. She wished that 
her husband would go so far as to 
propose definite plans, which with all 
her heart and soul she might ratify. 

As for himself, Chillonby was hoping 
Ellen would go to bed. He had not 
taken a drop more than he needed to 


steady himself. He could hear in the 
next room the occasional step of Edith 
Burnell, as beautiful a girl as ever 
maddened a savage Saxon’s heart. He 
was hoping that after a time Edith 
would come to the room; perhaps play 
for him, or sing in that wonderful con- 
tralto voice which made the cords 
along his spine tremble in some way 
he could not understand. She was 
beautiful, was Edith; she had charm, 
presence. Chillonby did not reflect that 
so had Ellen, or once had had. It is 
the pleasure of the immortal gods to 
demand that youth shall ever. remain 
youth. Failing this, the immortal gods 
at times exchange what once was youth 
for what now is youth. That is to say, 
they do so when they may, when they 
are able, when they dare. 

Chillonby, one of the immortal gods, 
was wondering if he dared. There 
were only two lives between him and 
the family title. He had been utterly 
mistaken about the charm and _free- 
dom, about the irresponsibility and 
delightfulness of this ranch life. He 
wanted to go back home to England. 
If only Ellen——- Why, he would do 
the decent thing by Ellen. Then he 
and Edith would go to the coast, west, 
and around the world. They would 
see the Himalayas as he had seen them 
when he was young—<Australia, India, 
Japan, a!l the lotus islands of the earth 
as he had seen them. Then—of course, 
after having done the decent, the very 
decent, thing by Ellen—they would go 
back to old England, which, of course, 
was the only real place of all the earth. 
There, with the title and the castle 
and the income—— What could he 
not do with a wife like this? Because, 
he decided as he once more refreshed 
himself, he fully intended to do more 
than the decent thing by Ellen, much 
more, very much more. God! The 
voice of this girl in there would madden 
him yet. He had long since ceased to 
understand a word his wife was say- 


ing. She at length, smiling bitterly, 
arose and excused herself. 


The girl in the other room moved 
softly about, singing a note now and 
then, broken haphazard, as though the 
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air ran under-brain, as a subterranean 
stream now and then appears, bright 
and sparkling. Chillonby called as 
loud as he dared. “Edith!” he whis- 
pered, “Edith!” But if she heard him 
she made no sign. He was afraid to 
walk to her door lest he should be 
heard and suspected, for he knew his 
wife’s quickness of wit. She herself 
was above suspicion, but not above his 
suspicion of her suspiciousness. So he 
sat for a time and waited uncertainly, 
half-dreaming in this luxury of his de- 
sire. 

He heard the baying of the wolf- 
hounds outside, but thought it was only 
some coyote that had disturbed them. 
He cotld not have seen the dusty rider 
who came out of the shadows of a 
coulée and threw his rein over his 
horse’s head in the dooryard. For a 
time he could not have heard the si- 
lent footfalls of this visitor, for, in fact, 
he did not hear the first rap the stran- 
ger gave at the door when he stepped 
upon the gallery. He was not in the 
least aware that the stranger had taken 
a long survey through this window as 
well as through other rooms, before 
knocking; that, in fact, he had made 
sure that Chillonby was quite alone. 

“Come in,” said Chillonby careless- 
ly. There was no answer, and he arose 
and stepped to the door. This was 
precisely what his visitor wanted him 
to do. Chillonby gazed out into the 
dim night; but while the hall-light 
blinded him, it shone plainly enough 
upon the blue point of a long revolver- 
barrel. 

“Keep quiet!’ whispered a low, even 


voice. “Don't move!” 
Chillonby was wise enough to see 
his cue. Although not personally a 


coward, he dared not protest by voice 
or act. 

“Shut that door,” whispered the vis- 
itor, following him with the silver sight 
as he moved across aid pulled shut 
the door of Edith’s room. The latter, 
Within the room, supposed that some 
visitor had come on business. She 
ceased her song and presently departed 
through another door to look up her 
cousin, who supposed the same thing 


when informed of conversation in the 
front room. 

“Now, sit down over there, Mr. Chil- 
lonby,” suggested the visitor quietly 
and in a very matter-of-fact manner. 
Chillonby, looking for some chance to 
escape, moved over to the side of the 
tabouret and took the seat pointed out, 
where the light would fall full upon 
him. He turned and gazed at his 
strange guest when the latter entered 
the room. He saw a ttallish, slender, 
straight young man, with a smooth, 
brown face and rather wide chin, and 
eyes blue and keen. He was clad in 
the full uniform of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, as, of course, 
Chillonby recognized at once. 

“Ah! you are down on some busi- 
ness, my man?” he said. “But why 
take this sort of liberty with me? I 
can tell you that won't do here.” 

“Why?” asked the young man gen- 
tly, laying the heavy revolver upon the 
table-top in such a way that it per- 
fectly covered Chillonby’s breast as he 
Sat. 

“Because I am an Englishman my- 
self, as you are, [ suppose, or ought to 
be, from your uniform. Let me tell you, 
that uniform has no legal authority 
here, whatever it has above the line. 
But I suppose you’ve made some mis- 
take. What is it? More cattle run 
through the Whisky Gap by rustlers?” 

The young man nothing in 
reply, but merely gazed at him calmly. 
“There is nothing you have done your- 
self?” asked he at length; “no smug- 
gling ?” 

“Why, certainly not! T am an Eng- 
lishman, and a respectable citizen.” 

“Those two things shall not be held 
against you,” said the young man, smi- 
ling. “But if I were you, I would not 
jump at the conclusion that I am per- 
sonally afraid of Great Britain and her 
naval power. So far as you yourself 
are concerned, they would make little 
difference to you if you were dead’— 
Chillonby started—‘‘and that is what 
you will be in a half-second if you 
make a move to get away or do the 
first bit of loud talking. Keep still, 
now. I have come all the way from 


spt ke 
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Winnipeg to see you. If either of those 
two women comes to a door, just step 
there first and tell her you are busy; 
and do not start through the door, be- 
cause if you do so I will hit you three 
times in the back before you have time 
to drop.” 

“By Jove!” said Chillonby, gasping. 

The other smiled. “So your con- 
science is very clear, is it, Mr. Chillon- 
by?” he resumed. “You might ask 
me to take a nip, you know,” and he 
motioned toward the decanter on the 
tabouret. 

“Certainly,” and Chillonby pushed 
the decanter toward him. 

“Thank you, I never drink,” said the 
young man. “I was only reminding 
you of the duties of a gentleman in 
this country; although I believe you 
never have been naturalized here.” 

“Tf you have business with me, make 
it known at once!” said Chillonby 
hotly. 

“Very well,” said his visitor, “since 
you have put it so, I will oblige you. 


I will ask you, Mr. Chillonby, for the 
case from your right-hand coat pocket, 
the one in green velvet, with two rub- 


ber bands about it, over the tissue- 
paper. In short, I want the emerald 
and diamond ring you bought at Win- 
nipeg five days ago, and which you 
smuggled through the customs office 
at Sweet Grass.” 

“You! Why, you Why, what 
on earth——” began Chillonby. 

“T just want to look at it. 
curious about emeralds. That is my 
birthstone. That is a fine specimen you 
have in your pocket, Mr. Chillonby, a 
perfect emerald, and a flawless emerald 
is as hard to get as a flawless woman; 
and that is difficult, Mr. Chillonby, 
eh?” 

In spite of himself, the rancher was 
fumbling in his pocket, and presently 
fished out the case and placed it on the 
table. 

“Unwrap it,” said his visitor. “Do 
you think I can do that with one hand ?” 
His right hand was two feet away from 
the revolver-butt, but Chillonby under- 
stood, and gave over his own swiftly 
formed intention. The gems _ blazed 


I am 








when Chillonby placed the ring upon 
the table. 

“That’s it, without question,” said 
the young constable, “and it’s a beauty. 
It ought to make any woman’s heart 
glad.” 

“What's that to you, my man?” asked 
Chillonby suddenly. ‘What business is 
it of a Canadian officer whether or not 
I pay American duty on an English- 
bought article?” 

The constable took up the ring and 
slowly turned it on his left index fin- 
ger; but even then the revolver was in 
his right hand, and Chillonby knew by 
instinct that here was one of those ac- 
cursed Western men that shot without 
aim and hit things they shot at. . 

“Where do I come in?” smiled the 
red-coated young man, pushing back 
upon his head the stiff-brimmed white 
hat, so that the leather head-string 
rested lightly on his sunburned _ hair. 
“That is a strange question for a man 
to ask who lives within one hundred 
miles of Whisky Gap, and who has 
just asked me if I am after rustlers. 
I am after rustlers all the time, wheth- 
er they rustle cows or rings.” 

“But you are Canadian?” 
Chillonby. 

“Sometimes,” said the redcoat; “but 
this trade of rustling has become such 
a science since this fellow Cory came 
in from the East, that we peace officers 
on both sides of the border have banded 
together. We help each other. My 
uniform is as good a passport as I like 
among the cattlemen both sides of the 
line. Sometimes I take a trail on this 
side and go north, and sometimes Car- 
son and his deputies take a trail north 
of the line and follow it down here 
into their own country. We are each 
other’s agents. We don’t care much 
for extradition, for it’s too slow. We 
simply give each other a leg-up as 
chance offers.” 

Chillonby grunted. 

“Could you yourself tell the inter- 
national line, of a bright night, Mr. 
Chillonby ?” resumed the redcoat, smi- 
ling. “Hardly. We are here, then, 
to wipe out this Cory gang and get 
Cory himself when we can, line or no 


insisted 
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We don’t have 


line, British law or not. 
time to consult the secretary of war of 
the United States or the home office of 


England. Do I make myself plain? 
Should you refuse my perfectly fair 
request, as one of Carson’s deputies— 
shculd you refuse to let me look over 
that ring and either collect the duty on 
it or confiscate it—why, Mr. Chillonby, 
I am forced to be brutally frank, but 
I must say that the plains would keep 
their secrets. If you are perfectly 
gentle and decent, I would not even 
like to take you along in irons and 
hand you over to Carson, day after to- 
morrow, at Sweet Grass. I am here, 
as | want you to understand, to do one 
of several things; to collect this duty 
or confiscate the ring, or turn you over 
with the ring; or else 8 He 
shrugged his shoulders gently. “I 
know you are too much of an English- 
man,” he said, “to offer resistance to 
an officer. You respect the law too 
much for that.” 

“Then you'd 

“I<ill vou as quick as you made a 
break td start any trouble.” 

“It is not a question of trouble,” said 
Chillonby. “I have no right to pay 
any duty to you, for I don’t know you. 
The whole thing is preposterous, ab- 
surd.” 

“Not so very,” said the young man, 
smiling. ‘In short, you are going to 
do very much what I tell you to do.” 

“The police have no right to bully,” 
raved Chillonby. “They can arrest 
Without warrant, if they have seen a 
crime. But you have no crime. 
‘ou have no warrant, and you have 


seen 


no jurisdiction here.” 

“No,” smiled the red-coated young 
man, and he raised the heavy gun so 
sqvare to the level of Chillonby’s face 
and held it there so unflinchinegly, 
backed by so “narrow and so fierce an 
eve, that Chillonby shrank down into 


his seat, gone jelly-fish all at once. 
“By Jove!” he muttered, “you have 
killed men, I do believe.” 


“Never, unless I had to,” said his 


visitor. “Never, unless they wanted it 
or deserved it, or had to have it. Now, 
what do you want to do? You have 


kept me here waiting longer than I 


like. My time is worth more than the 
duty.” 
“How much is the duty?’ asked 


Chillonby weakly. 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“That is as much as I gave for the 
ring.” 

“The merchants were fools not to 
know a perfect emerald. At least, 
that is what the duty costs you here 
and now, Mr. Chillonby. On the whole, 
I am not sure that I want you to pay 
It. 

“T have not half that money in the 
house,” said Chillonby. 

“Then I will take the ring, if you 
please,” said the red-coated young man, 
and pushed it as far upon his finger as 
he could. 

“Nothing of the sort,” interrupted 
Chillonby. “I will send the receipted 
bill of the Winnipeg firm up to the cus- 
toms office and them for an ap- 
praisement and a bill. Then I will 
send my check for the duty.” 

The young man smiled. “Carson 
and I don’t always find a check con- 
venient,” he said. “We cannot cash 
it very well—there is nothing in the 
way of finance at Sweet Grass, as you 
know. The check may be protested, or 
payment on it may be stopped, in 
which case I would have to come back 
here again. No, Mr. Chillonby, I am 
afraid I will have to take the ring with 
me if you cannot raise the thousand.” 

“But what surety would I have?” 
asked Chillonby. 

“At least all you deserve. 


ask 


Most rust- 


lers don’t ask surety; they take a 
chance.” 

“Well, I am d d!” said Chillon- 
by. “Of all the cold cheek! In his 


majesty’s uniform, too!” 

The young man upon the other side 
of the table dropped a slender, brown 
hand upon the revolver-butt in that 
strange familiarity, as easily to be rec- 
ognized when seen as is the whir of 
the rattlesnake when heard. 

“Oh, I mean no offense,” hurriedly 
added Chillonby; “but you must admit 
this thing is rather unexpected and dis- 


turbing.” 
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“If you have any doubts about me, 
Mr. Chillonby,” replied the young man, 
“you can ride over to the line and wire 
Sweet Grass Customs to-morrow. Il 
myself can’t go back that way. I am 
after Cory—he is in here again, worse 
than ever. Somebody's liable to be 
killed this trip. I wish you would offer 
me a Cigarette.” 

“For you to refuse?” 

“No, for me to smoke this time. 
Please light it for me. I can't very 
well do so with one hand. Thank you 
very much. Now, tell me, Mr. Chill- 
onby, who’d you get this ring for, and 
why have you kept it in your pocket 
all this time? It was not for your 
wife, was it, Mr. Chillonby ?” 

Chillonby jumped, as though some 
uncanny prescience had read his soul. 
He only replied: ‘‘How did you know 
it was in my pocket?” 

“T didn’t. How could I? But it 
was. You see, we of the police have 
to take chances now and then, of one 
sort or another. I simply took a 


chance that you had not turned over 


that ring yet. A fellow doesn’t always 
get home on the exact date of his wife’s 
birthday, and it isn’t quite Christmas 
yet. <A fellow doesn’t always leave a 
ring like this lying around on a sheep- 
ranch; and he doesn’t always happen 
home exactly on—well, say, a wedding 
anniversary. But, tell me, who is 
she ?” 

Chillonby reddened. “By Gad!” said 
he, “I’d like to have an even chance at 
you for half a minute!” 

The imperturbable brown face across 
the table only smiled at him gently. 
“I'd have been a fool,” said the young 
man, “if I hadn’t looked into every 
window of this place before I stepped 
on the gallery floor. No. I am nota 
Peeping Tom nor an eavesdropper. If 
the blinds had been pulled in the least 
I should not have looked—into that 
room there, at least.” 

Chillonby flushed red now with 
double anger, whose cause he did not 
know. This was jealousy, although he 
was not aware of it. Jealousy of his 
wife’s cousin, and in regard to a man 
whom she had never known, had never 





seen, and of whose existence she was 
not aware! 

‘By the Lord!” said the strange vis- 
itor, whistling. “You have not been 
married long? But, then, that is not 
your wife. If it were, you could not 
have kept that ring from her ten min- 
utes—not any more than you could get 
out of here without my killing you if 
you make that sort of break again.” 

He motioned Chillonby to sit down. 

“She’s a very beautiful girl,” said 
the young man, pushing his white hat 
still farther back from his face. Chil- 
lonby was rejoiced that Edith had never 
seen this young man, his face was so 
handsome, so reckless, manly, and, yes, 
attractive. 

“She is a beautiful girl, and as good 
as she is beautiful,’ said the young 
officer. “We do not see many women 
out here. I saw a few before I came 
out here. And this one—your cousin? 
—your sister?—your wife’s sister ?— 
her cousin? Ah, yes, that explains it! 
That explains each and every conflict- 
ing phenomenon, as my old professor in 
college used to say; and, therefore, 
it must be the correct theory in this 
case. I beg your pardon, my friend, 
but you see we Northwest police are 
obliged to learn a trifle of logic; in 
short, to have as wide a general educa- 
tion as possible. We never can tell 
just what sort of a criminal we have 
got to handle—as in your own case. 
Because, Mr. Chillonby, unless I am 
guessing awfully wrong, you are a 
criminal, and a rather dirty sort, at 
that. 

“Now, I will explain to you Oh, 
d n you, sit still, and give me an- 
other cigarette! Light it, too. I tell 
you there’s no use your cutting up 
rusty here. Listen to me. 

“You have got that ring for some 
one else than your wife. You were 
drunk when vou got it, for I saw you 
buy it. A man gets things for the 
woman he loves when he is drunk. It 
is easy enough to read things as plain 
as this when you are as old at it as 
I, so don’t be surprised. I know that 
you didn’t get that ring for your wife 
and did get it for that girl, and that 
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you have no right on earth to give it 
to her. That is the situation right now 
and here under this roof. Bah! they 
talk about life in the old towns and all 
that. I can’t see that you need any 
stage or any literature out here; here’s 
a situation good enough of itself right 
out here, in the middle of hell.” 

Chillonby’s face was gray. Excite- 
ment had burned out the alcohol in his 
brain. He was shaking. He knew 
himself to be absolutely in the power of 
this keen young man; under some sort 
of spell as well, one which lay deeper 
than the mere uniform of a frontier 
officer. 

“Why don't you tell me all about 
it, friend?” asked the young man quiet- 
ly. “I may be able to do you some 
good. I have not seen a play for five 
vears—I don’t often go to them. I 
haven't read a book; I haven’t seen 
My God! I haven't seen a woman for 
years. Now, seeing just one Well, 
seeing this one has torn me up. We 
men along the border are rough some- 
times if you rub us the wrong way; 
so don’t rub me the wrong way, the 
way I am feeling just now. I never 
saw a face—I say, I never saw a face 
that set me going like that. It’s true 
1 am only a border rider, and I have 
no right, apparently, at least, to know 
what a woman like that is or what such 
a woman means. But most of life, Mr. 
Chillonby, is in wanting things that 
we can't have, eh?” 

Chillonby groaned. 

“Ah! and you want her, too, very 
much, eh? I don’t blame you. But 
you can't have her.” 

Chillonby sneered. 
aspire ? 

“You d——d cad!” said the red- 
coated stranger. “No, I don’t aspire. 
That is the difference between you and 
me. [ don’t aspire. I can look at a 
clean star on a night and say I love 
it, and say, too, that it is God’s, and not 
mine. So far as you are concerned, 
that girl is God’s, and not yours, and 
not mine, 

“Now, I told you I came here in 
the interest of justice,” he resumed, 
laying down his cigarette. “I am go- 


“I presume you 


ing to show you where you belong, 
where you ‘stack up,’ in regard to laws 
that you know ought to be observed. 

“In the first place, you can’t have 
that ring. It belongs to the law, to 
the stars, we'll say. You can’t give 
it to your wife and be a gentleman, and 
you can’t give it to her cousin and be 
a gentleman. It does not stand to 
reason that a man in my business will 
live very long out here. Now, if I 
have time—and if I am ever man 
enough to think I deserve that much— 
I will build a little pile of stones and 
I will put this ring under it and I will 
leave it there. The Indians say they 
give this or that thing to the sun. I 
will give this ring to the stars—be- 
cause it cannot be given in decency to 
that girl in there. 

“Oh, pardon me, but we men out 
here have to live and love and forget 
and act and die fast, very fast some- 
times. I am just talking this way with 
you because I know now you have worn 
out the life of one good girl—she was 
a sweet girl or she could not have been 
the relative of this other—and now you 
want to wear out one more. Mr. Chil- 
lonby, I admit to you that sometimes 
I feel like taking human life. I do 
right now. You dispose me to that, 


. because I see in you a not-infrequent 


type. You are a bullyragger, a blus- 
terer, a master only in your own mind. 
The best education a man of that kind 
can have—the best way for him to get 
a line on his real selfi—is to meet some 
one who is his master and have to ad- 
mit it; as you have to admit it right 
now. 

“Now, listen to me, Mr. Chillonby. 
What was in your heart must stay 
there. If you ever raise word or hand 
or eve to that girl in there I will know 
it somehow, and I will come back here 
and settle with you. Man, don’t you 
know that you can’t break the law? 
Always, always we—I mean anybody, 
you know—who breaks the law is 
caught and punished and ended. See, 
you broke a little law about smuggling. 
Weren’t you detected? You broke an- 
other law. Weren’t vou detected? 
Here’s the proof, here on my finger. 
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Is it out of reason to suppose that I’d 
know it some way if you went on 
breaking laws?” 

The young man seemed a dozen years 
older now, as his frowning face looked 
across the table. ‘“‘Listen,’’ he went on. 
“You are not fit to live west of the 
Missouri River. You are not fit to 
raise skunks, much less sheep. Here 
you are with money all earned for you, 
all you want on earth. You don’t have 
to wonder how your wife and family 
are going to get the next meal—that 
is the real hell on earth. No man can 
be happy when he’s rich; it’s only 
when he is independent; and you are 
independent. You are married to a 
beautiful, cultured woman, a_ good 
woman—I know that as though I had 
seen her. Look back. Can’t you see 
her when she was young, with white 
veil, orange-blossoms, and—good God! 
man—the bride’s look on her face? 
That's right; cover up your own face, 
old fellow! 

“But now you have got all this, and 
the law’s not for you to fear, except 
in this little detail here. You can lie 
down in peace under your own roof 
in safety. For us who sleep on the 
ground out there, life is not quite so 
safe. What madness is it that makes 
you, who have got all these things, 
want to rip the roof off your own home, 
to pollute it, ruin it, to degrade your- 
self and some one else? The man who 
would do that——- But, then, you are 
not going to do that.” 

Chillonby sank down in his chair, too 
strong a man to weep, yet not too 
strong to show a genuine emotion. His 
head, trembling against his gripped 
hands, told the story. 

“T am ashamed of you,” went on the 
accusing voice, “ashamed of you who 
live here west of the river; but I am 
prescribing for you. If you don’t take 
the medicine, you will run against the 
highest kind of law you ever saw! 

“Now, vou go back to the wife that 
loves you and whom you ought to love 
as you once did. Don’t lie to her; that’s 
no good. But a woman will get along 
with a lot of things—she is self-ad- 
justing. somehow; or, God knows, she’d 


die. As to the other girl, I saw her 
once myself. She is too good for you 
or me. Forget that part of it. If you 
ever do what was in your heart to- 
night or last week, when you bought 
this ring, I tell you the law will settle 
with you!” 

Chillonby heard a light step on the 
floor and the soft closing of the door 
that led to the open air. “Who was 
it?” whispered his wife presently. 

“A Northwest policeman,” said Chil- 
lonby. “I don’t know his name. They 
are after Cory again, it seems.” 

“Cory? Ah, that is why you look 
so pale!” 

“We have had a narrow squeak,” 
said Chillonby. ; 

“But we are going to be all right 
now?” she asked, her eyes wide. 

“Yes, we are going to be all right 
now, old girl,” said Chillonby slowly. 


Ill. 


They did not get Cory, the noted 
cattle-lifter and outlaw, for nearly 
twelve months after that. Then that 
daring youth, as despatches from many 
Western points indicated, appeared 
from some mysterious hiding-place and 
started south across the border from 
the lower Saskatchewan, only to be 


ey . ’ 
discovered and at last run down. Cory’s 


biography, widely printed at the time, 
showed him to be a college man, a son 
of good American parents possessed of 
considerable means, in the State of 
New York. How and why he had 
come to run wild, and so work himself 
into the leadership of one of the most 
reckless and daring bands of rustlers 
and smugglers the Northwest ever 
knew, was something never explained 
to the full satisfaction of the curious, 
least of all by those who knew his 
strange personality in its bloodier and 
more reckless moods. He remained a 
puzzle to his men, who yet loved him 
as a brother and respected him as their 
superior in skill, daring, and contempt 
for the law. 

The details of the long chase and 
final capture of this borderman were 
given at some length at the time. He 
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was pursued by a detachment of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted  Police- 

whose uniform he was accused of hav- 
ing at times used as a disguise—for a 
hundred miles above the border; nor 
did they halt at the international line. 
Iiis course held south into the rough 
country, which he knew so well, and 
it was here, somewhere in northern 
Montana, that he met his end. His 
horse stumbled in a badger-hole, fell, 
and broke a leg. Cory, -giving the 
horse a merciftl shot, ran up to a little 
knoll, where for a time he lay, not re- 
turning the fire of the men who now 
surrounded him 

[Edith Burnell read the account to her 
brother-in-law and his wife from the 
paper that came over in the ranch 
buckboard from the post-office. 

“When the officers finally 
place they found the daring 
Ilis head lying near a 
stones, which he had perhaps piled up as a 
hbreastwork. Assone of the men kicked at 
this heap of stones, his eye was attracted by 
some shining object. He _ stooped over. 
Near the youthful, handsome face of the 
ceed bandit was a magnificent ring——” 


reached the 
outlaw dead. 


was little pile of 


“Tet me see that paper, Edith,” cried 
Chillonby suddenly; but she pulled it 
away from him. 


“which flashed in the sun. It was a 
ring of much value, consisting of a superb 
emerald and a pair of valuable diamonds, 
without doubt once the property of one of 
his victims. Circumstances point out that 
this valuable jewel was once owned in the 

mily of no less a person than the ranch 
king, James Chillonby, of Willow Creek Val- 
ley ad 
99 


“Why, that means us!” exclaimed 


Edith Burnell, dropping the paper to 
her lap. 

“Go on,” urged her cousin. ‘Here, let 
me read!” 

“Examination discovered an inscription in 
the gold band, which read—Edith Burnell. 
This name is that of a cousin of Mrs. James 
Chillonby. There is no doubt that Cory by 
some means got possession of this ring, and 
that family pride has thus far kept the 
Chillonbys from making known the loss.” 


“What do you think of that?” Ellen 


looked at Edith blankly.  Chillonby 
next took his turn at reading: 


“There is no next of kin discoverable of 
the outlaw, Jack Cory. The ring is being 
returned by the constabulary of the Ca- 
nadian Government to its rightful owner.” 
“Its rightful owner!’ cried Edith 
3urnell, flushing. “Why, it’s all a mis- 
take. I never had such a ring in my 
life—away out here on the plains, 
fancy! But I am the only Edith Bur- 
nell in a thousand miles, or anywhere 
else, so far as I know. Well, isn’t life 
strange sometimes, Ellen?” 
“He had no next of kin,” 
Ellen; but Edith shuddered. 
“A dead man’s ring,” she said. 
“No, it is only some strange coinci- 
dence, Ellen,” she added, as though an- 
swering some thought of her own. 
“Do you think they will bring it 
over here, Jim?” asked Ellen. 
“Very nodded 
gravely. 
“But Edith could not wear it?” 
James Chillonby raised his head. “I 
-am not so sure, old girl,’”’ said he. 


mused 


likely,” Chillonby 

















)U_ told, the Optimist 
that he enjoyed too 
much vicarious domes- 
ticity,’ said King, 
laughing. “You have 
good courage, haven't 
you? What is your 
idea of vicarious do- 
mesticity, if you please? So that’s 
your notion of it——” he went on 
when I had replied. “No, it’s not 
mine; not exactly.” 

“Tf I had held what seems to be your 
idea of it, I probably shouldn't have 
mentioned the matter to him at all,” I 
answered, 

“Possibly not,” said my husband. “It 
happens’”—he volunteered casually— 
“that I have seen some vicarious do- 
mesticity which———” He broke off at 
this point, and rather obviously 
changed the conversation. 

“Have you remembered that the 
Flutterbies’ party is to-night?” he said. 

“What has that to do with domestic- 
ity?” I asked. 

“Precious little,” he answered. “We 
must remember to go—that’s all.” 








I do not like her. I have shilly- 
shallied with it as long as I need to. I 
put off deciding what I thought of her, 
and tried my best to feel neither one 
way nor the other. It was all nonsense; 
for at the bottom of things I knew I 
could not like Mrs. Flutterbie, and that 
I never had liked her. I know now 
precisely why I dislike her—I always 
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VICARIOUS DOMESTICITY 


have known, even while I was pretend- 
ing to myself that I didn’t, perhaps, 
quite understand het. The trouble was 
I did understand her perfectly. Lalla- 
lalla-lalla her husband calls her; it’s the 
name she is known by with all her inti- 
mates. I never so called, or miscalled, 
her; but that’s her name with most 
people; for every stranger is a friend, 
and every friend a brother, to Lalla- 
lalla-lalla. She gained this name—it 
requires explanation—through a kind 
of yodle-call which she and the boys 
she grew up with used in signaling to 
each other—she has “grown up” with 
more boys than any cther one woman 
I ever heard of. King happened to be 
one of them. 

I realize now that hitherto my chief 
source of difficulty in dealing with Mrs. 
‘lutterbie has been that King knew her 
before she was married—and before he 
was. If I had met Lalla-lalla-lalla with 
no such previous history to hamper me, 
I should simply have had nothing to do 
with her. She's not at all my kind of 
woman. But if there is one thing | 
dislike above another, it is the type of 
wife who does not know how to “vet 
on,” as it is called, with her husband's 
old friends, so I made up my mind to 
see only the very best side of Mrs. 
Flutterbie; though, if I had told my- 
self the truth, I would have had to 
admit that I distrusted her from the 
first five minutes I ever talked with 
her. I fancy that before her marriage 
she was more or less like Sweetie Van 
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Rustle 
and without that queer little streak of 
depth of nature, which Sweetie certain- 


only ever so much more so, 


ly has. Married to the right kind of 
man, it is on the cards that Sweetie may 
deepen and deepen. If she marries a 
Mr. Flutterbie, she'll be—not ever 
quite as bad as Mrs. Flutterbie, but of 
that same quality. 

King says that Lalla-lalla-lalla never 
had any harm in her, she was always 
just a “larky, crazy kind of a girl, game 
for anything anybody proposed.” Ina 
moment of more detailed speech he 
also stated that she “was the only girl 
he’d ever kissed under water.” He 
kissed her once, it appeared, when they 
were diving together, and she asked 
him to “do it again, because it felt so 
queer.” I didn’t ask if he indulged her. 
IIe seemed to take the incident as a 
proof of Lalla-lalla-lalla’s inherent 
harmlessness. Nothing ever meant 
anything to her, he said, no more than 
that did. She was just a very pretty, 
excitable girl, with not a quiet bone 
in her body, bobbing about and having 
the time of her life, and never think- 
ing at all, not of anything or anybody 

not even of herself—very much. 

That was King’s theory of her. 

It was the party at the Flutterbies’ 
last night that brought me to a kind of 
a mental crisis as to the place Mrs. 
Flutterbie is to occupy with me from 
now on; more correctly speaking, the 
place she is not to occupy. And yet 
how very little happened there that can 
actually be repeated! Sometimes it 
seems to me as if most of the im- 
portant things that come to us—not 
that Mrs. Flutterbie is in herself im- 
portant—are, in a way, subconscious 
happenings. 

The Optimist dined with us the night 
of the Flutterbie party, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, we—the Optimist, 
King, and I—went together to the 
Flutterbies. Almost as we entered the 
door of the drawing-room, Mr. Flut- 
terbie darted out from his wife’s side 
to meet us. He’s a rather nice man; 
not very sensible, though he can say 
most amusing things at times, and is 
good company. He is always beauti- 





fully dressed, and neat to a fault; and 
he wears nice little whiskers, such as 
you might expect a lady to wear—if 
she wore them. He was not in the least 
a person who could be expected to con- 
trol or develop a Lalla-lalla-lalla, pro- 
vided there are depths there to develop. 
He rushed up to King and to me and 
shook each of us by the hand effusive- 
ly. He has always liked King—but 
then every one does—and I knew he 
had always liked the Optimist; still, I 
was not quite prepared for it when he 
clapped the latter on the shoulder and 





cried: “Why, why! You dear, old 
ruin! Where have you been keeping 


yourself? We haven’t seen you—not 
for a whole twenty-four hours.” 

Is the Optimist a daily visitor at the 
Flutterbies’? That was news to me; but 
the Optimist looked so excessively silly 
under the onslaught, I felt the soft im- 
peachment was admitted. Mrs. Flut- 
terbie overheard the whole occurrence, 
what there was of it, and, as she turned 
to greet us, I saw her glance at her 
husband; one of those murderous, 
marital looks that mean nothing at all. 
They are perfectly congenial, and very 
fond of each other. But it was just 
here, and at that moment, that the 
whole little episode, if I can call it by 
so serious a name, started. It gathered 
volume from then on. The next in- 
cident was when, early in the evening, 
I asked Mrs. Flutterbie if I might tele- 
phone home to speak to my nurse, for 
I was a little anxious over one of the 
twins, who was coughing in that croupy 
kind of way, as children so love to, just 
as you are leaving the house for the 
evening. 

Mrs. Flutterbie showed me the way to 
the telephone herself, in the most gra- 
cious fashion; and there, while she still 
stood beside me, I saw—it was impossi- 
ble to help seeing it—one of those little 
tacked-up lists of the telephone num- 
bers one constantly uses. The list was 
in Mrs. Flutterbie’s printlike hand- 
writing; and the last name on the list, 
added in pencil, was the Optimist’s. 
And she saw that I saw it. 

Up to that moment there had been 
nothing obvious to me but a rather un- 
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comfortable, indefinable something in 
the air; from then I began to under- 
stand what that something might be, 
and what it was that Mrs. Flutterbie 
was determined to do. 

[ read a charming story the other day 
of a dear old man who never had 


harmed any one in the world, but in - 


the course of an analysis he was ma- 
king of the motives of the villain of the 
story, he remarked calmly that he was 
able to understand him so well because 
—‘“me, I am that kind of a man my- 
sel,” 

Having writ down Mrs. Flutterbie as 
I have at the outset, it may seem ex- 
traordinary that I should be willing, as 
did the old man of the story, to admit 
that I so well understood what was in 
the mind of my hostess, because—‘“me, 
I am that kind of a woman myself.” 
John Bunyan knew what I meant. 

“There, but for the grace of God, 
goes John Bunyan,” he said, on view- 
ing an obvious son of Bacchus crossing 
the path. Given a little vivacity, with 
no particular sense of restraint, and 
some chance for practise, almost any 
woman might make up into a more or 
less successful understudy of Mfrs. 
Flutterbie. There are dozens and 
dozens of cheap imitations of her type, 
but not so very many of the type itself. 
There is no temptation whatever to a 
woman of average intelligence to model 
on these cheaper followers; but I sub- 
mit that there are few women, of that 
same average, who have not felt, at 
some period of their lives, the tempta- 
tion to lay aside the sobering restric- 
tions, the hampering conventions, and, 
with the gay-minded type itself, go, as 
light-heartedly, a-fishing. It has its 
own call that same going a-fishing— 
especially for those who have wit 
enough to be quite aware that it takes 
brains, and something more, to fish— 
as the real type fishes. There, but for 
one grace or another, any one of us 
might have gone, over the hills and far 
away, where freedom, of its kind, lies; 
where restraints are not, and where the 
very atmosphere of utter intoxicating 
thoughtlessness is in itself a temptation. 
The wander-lust is an instinct—natural 
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enough. With how many of us (as we 
look back we know it is so) it has been 
simply a question as to which had the 
deeper hold on us, this call of the wild 
or some saving grace—a grace of more 
sensitive choice, of taste, of influence, 
of a mere chance word, perhaps, that 
drew us back and sobered us. 


But this is not Mrs. Flutterbie’s 
party, where, through some common 
kinship of the mind, it was very soon 
clear to me (what was the animus pro- 
voking her!) that Mrs. Flutterbie had 
set her lance in rest, and was tilting 
against me in a duel, for which I had 
not yet received or accepted her chal- 
lenge. She was determined—I saw this 
plainly—that the Optimist should that 
night pose as her devoted attendant. 

As to the Optimist—that worried me 
not at all. He can choose to do what- 
ever he pleases; and he is quite old 
enough to take care of himself, to get 
into scrapes, and get out of them; but 
when I suddenly became aware of 
Lalla-lalla-lalla’s full intentions—name- 
ly, that the Optimist and King, my two 
escorts, should both pose as constantly 
hovering about her, then—— 

King! 

For the first moment I was too as- 
tonished to quite believe it; the next 
moment—I never was so angry in my 
life. 

To do them justice, King and the 
Optimist each acted throughout like 
the gentlemen they both are. A man is 
rather defenseless against his hostess, 
or any woman who selects to delight to 
publicly honor him; but now and again 
each of them would briefly extricate 
himself, and come wandering back to 
me to learn if I “wanted anything.” It 
was not hard to see into what a vulgar 
little warfare this performance could 
quickly degenerate, and one perfectly 
obvious to every woman in the room— 
it is unlikely that the masculine element 
would have so quickly understood it. 

Almost in spite of myself I found 
that it might most easily happen that I 
would be appearing to set up something 
like my little court at one end of the 
drawing-room, while Mrs. Flutterbie 
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presided, in opposition, over hers at the 
other end of the room. But if my 
hostess imagined for a moment that I 
would enter the lists against her, or 
accept her challenge in any sense, she 
was, as I then believed, never more mis- 
taken in her life. As I look back on it 
now I am forced to admit, and I see 
the humor of the confession, that I did 
at once take up her challenge. The 
moment I clearly saw what she meant 
me to see, I lifted the gage, however 
unconsciously—only I chose my own 
weapons, which were not hers. Ap- 
parently to me, all that I did was to 
decide to go home. It is hard to con- 
strue a complete retreat into a going 
out to meet the enemy—yet that is often 
the quick road to victory. I forget the 
excuse I decided to make to Mrs, Flut- 
terbie. I was not particularly interested 
in what she might think or say. 

I beckoned to King; and to him I 
merely stated that I thought I wanted 
to leave. He was quite willing. The 
Optimist was standing near us at the 
moment; but I did not know that he 
overheard what was said. We were 
detained on our way to bid Mrs. Flut- 
terbie good night—my husband and I— 
by Sweetie Van Rustle’s dear, prosy 
old father, who had beeti discussing 
household drainage—I think it was— 
with me, and who then wished to finish 
some history, in which he had been in- 
terrupted, concerning his first wife’s 
management of her refrigerator plumb- 
ing, 

“My first wife,” he said, “a most es- 
timable lady——” 

Fancy talking in that way of the wife 
of your bosom! 

But he was not destined to end his 
story that night. Just then the Op- 
timist came up to us again and spoke 
to me hurriedly, in a lowered voice. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you,” he said, 
“but you have been called to the tele- 
phone by your nurse. She the 
child’s not ill at all, and there’s no 
cause for you to be uneasy——”’ 

[ think it took me just two minutes 
to clear the stairs, to fall into my wraps, 
and be out into the street. There were 
no adieus made to Mrs. Flutterbie! 


Says 


King was flying along to keep pace with 
me; and while we were rushing down 
the avenue there came behind us the 
pat, pat, pat of feet, and there was our 
Optimist, all out of breath, following 
us. 
“What in the world is the matter?” 
he said. “Why are you tearing off like 
this? And from such a nice party, too! 
Didn’t I tell you the nurse said the 
child was not ill at all; that you 
weren't to be uneasy? I thought it was 
very nice and considerate of her to tele- 
phone. She wanted you to enjoy the 
party with an easy mind; and there you 
two go,charging out of the house——” 

I stood still under the light of the 
street-lamp, and looked at the Optimist 
—and then at King. King burst into a 
shout of laughter, and banged his fist 
into the Optimist’s shoulder. 

“Well,” he said, “if you ever play me 
another trick like that——” 

The Optimist muttered something 
about “desperate conditions calling for 
desperate remedies”; and then he 
turned to me. 

“I’m going back now, to finish the 
evening,” he said. “I guess that’s rath- 
er wiser, eh?” 

I made no reply whatever. 

“Much wiser,” said King. “Give my 
regards to her.” 

“Take them yourself, 
timist. 

King and I walked on in silence. 

“My dear,” said my husband pres- 
ently, “what was the matter this eve- 
ning? What was all this about?” 

Then I told him the whole history 
of the evening—what little there was to 
tell. I was ashamed as I tried to put 
it in words; it seemed such an uninter- 
esting, cheap kind of a story; and so 
intangible, too, when one tried to make 
it into a history at all. It was a relief 
to me when King seemed to under- 
stand; there was no good reason that 
he should, not from what I told him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I see. You met it 
just the way I like to see you handle 
such things—turned it off easily—sim- 
ply went home when you found it might 
annoy you.” , 


said the Op- 
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“That was the way I felt,” I said 
gratefully. 

“Not every woman has the courage 
to be so simple—not in social matters,” 
said King; and I could have embraced 
him, if it was on the street. In my 
heart I was saying—for too much 
spoken “praise to the face is open dis- 
grace,” I suppose—“not every woman 
has such a husband to go home with.” 

“Why do you suppose the Optimist 
was so anxious to prevent your saying 
good night to Mrs. Flutterbie?” asked 
King presently. 

I told him of the Optimist’s tele- 
phone number on Mrs. Futterbie’s list. 

At this he laughed aloud. “So!” he 
said. “There’s the whole cat out of the 
bag. When the Optimist knows Lalla- 
lalla-lalla as well as I know her—I 
rather think he’s got his eves open, 
though. He told me to-night that he 
began to believe Mrs. Flutterbie was the 
kind of woman whom a touch of raci- 
ness did not improve.” 

“King!” I cried. “What a_ horrid 
thing to say about any woman! He 
shouldn’t——”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
King. 








“There’s one thing certain,” I said. 
“Tf that’s the kind of vicarious domes- 
ticity you were talking about this morn- 
ing—it’s not the sort that a bachelor— 
not one as really nice as the Optimist— 
should enjoy. If a woman like Mrs. 
Flutterbie should once get any real hold 
on him—he’s so good-natured He 
ought to settle down and marry. He 
really ought. I have a great mind to 
invite Patricia Golden to visit us. She 
is the sweetest woman—you know how 
dear she is. The Optimist always ad- 
mired her. They were children togeth- 
er, yet he hasn’t seen her for years. 
She would seem like quite a new story 
to him, with all the charms of an old 
one—don’t you think so? And i 

“Subrikinque, Subrikinque, Subri- 
kinque!” said King. 

Then I knew that he and the Op- 
timist had been laughing at me togeth- 
er and behind my back, for it was not 
I who had told King of the Optimist’s 
nickname for me; it was certainly not I. 

“T don’t care,” I cried, recovering my 
spirit. “He ought to be married, and I 
think I shall write to Patricia to-mor- 
row.” 

“Subrikinque!” repeated King. 








IVY SONG AT CHRISTMASTIDE 


] OWN myself in thrall 
To yonder ivy clambering the wall. 
How close it clings! 
Not all the harsh imperilment of storm, — 
Winter’s white swarm 
With its inevitable stings,— 
Can baffle it, or dull its constant green; 


Secure, serene, 
It typifies for me 
Perpetually 


The fortitude of Faith; 





No fleeting wraith 
Fading if but the heavens darkle o’er, 
But something concrete, stable, and secure 
That shall endure, 





Aye, that shall endure forevermore 
As doth His love who on that far off morn, 
A babe new-born, 
Lay in the Bethlehem manger-bed forlorn! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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)JNE climbed many steps 
to reach the apartment 
of Anita, with its two 
or three tiny chambers 
high up in a tower; 
but upon arriving there 
one was obsessed by 
the fancy that this par- 

tardy and. difficult 





season’s 


ticular 
spring had, for the sake of Anita, ab- 
jured her penury, and burst into sum- 
mer and flower in this one small space. 

It was all white and pink, like an ap- 
ple-blossom, with pink climbing roses 
on the walls and flowered pink-and- 


white chintz hangings; and here and 
there were bits of fragile china and 
rare old silver on claw-legged mahog- 
any tables, while from dim canvases 
in tarnished gilt frames, smiled the 
sweet, dark eyes of haughty Southern 
beauties of a generation unused to life’s 
struggles. 

Anita, sweet and dark as they, with 
a face like an apple-blossom and in a 
gown pink as a rose, stood gazing from 
her window. Far below, the city 
stretched like a sordid and dusty pan- 
orama of jumbled buildings divided into 
checker-board squares by intersecting 
streets. Men and women, in black, ant- 
like processions, crowded and jostled 
each other, and the echo of their foot- 
steps, the strident whir of trolley-cars 
and rattling vehicles all added to the 
tumult of that mighty and raucous 
voice, which night and day to 
Anita’s ears. With a shrug, and, yes, a 
sigh, too, she turned away, and seated 
herself before a table covered with 
paint-brushes, colors, a litter of candle- 
shades and menu cards. But these she 
pushed aside, and, leaning her head in 


Tose 





W By Acs. Wil: 
Fe falas 


her hands, scanned a letter on the table 
before her, while a gray kitten bit her 
ear and tangled its little claws un- 
heeded in her cloudy hair. Suddenly 
she raised her head and listened intent- 
ly to a step which creaked on the stair 
outside. Hastily crumpling the letter 
in her hand, she half-rose, her cheek 
flushing. “Entrez!” she called, in an- 
swer to a knock, and a man entered, 
middle-aged, grizzled, distinguished, 
with kind eyes and a stern mouth. 

She stretched out a languid hand, 
the expectancy dying from her eyes. 
“Robert! You! Did you not get my 
note telling you not to come? I’m 
waiting for another visitor.” 

The words themselves might seem to 
express a rather chilling welcome, but 
Anita’s most commonplace utterance 
was full of warmth and color, her voice 


was a caress, her accent of the far 
South. 
Wareing’s smile was indulgent. 


“Yes; but not for another hour or two. 
I came early to urge you to go out and 
get a bite or two of dinner with me.” 

“No,” she shook her head. ‘What 
are you thinking of? Fluff and I have 
had our dinner.”” She held the kitten 
against her cheek. 

“Something tossed up in a chafing- 
dish, I'll be bound.” His tone was dis- 
gusted. ‘You ought to get out into the 
air. There is some heavy fragrance in 
this room that is enough to give you a 
headache.” 

“Heavy fragrance!” she repeated in- 
dignantly. “I reckon you mean the 
jasmine in that vase yonder. Why, it’s 
home.” There was a break in her 
voice, a mist of sudden tears in her 
eyes; then she hurried on with a plucky 
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effect of spontaneous gaiety: “You 
poor, benighted Northerner. You’ve 
never smelled Southern jasmine before, 
and your dull, uncultivated senses can’t 
appreciate it. And don’t dare to speak 
in .that way of my _ chafing-dish. 
Haven’t I made you goodies in it? 
Haven’t I? Haven’t I?” 

He refused to be cajoled. “It’s a 
horrible way to live,” he grumbled. He 
had picked up one of the frail, dainty 
candle-shades and was turning it over 
absently in his hands; and now he cast 
it impatiently aside. “It accounts for 
that thin line in your cheek and the 
slenderness of your wrists,” taking pos- 
session of them. “Just wait till we’re 
married. There'll be no such picnick- 
ing then. Those cheeks will become 
round and plump. My chef is one of 
the best in the country—ought to be; 
he costs enough. You wait. You'll 
get fat as butter.” 

She winced a little. “Some people 
admire my—my ethereal appearance,” 
she answered defensively, half-defiant- 
ly. 

“Humph! Ethereal is one word, lit- 
tle girl. I'd call it badly nourished, un- 
derfed.” He was smiling quizzically, 
but it was evident that he meant what 
he said. 

“Oh, Robert, what horrid expres- 
sions!” she protested _poutingly. 
“Ugh!” with a little shiver. “To 
change the subject, what do you think 
of my new frock?” With one of her 
quick transitions of mood, she caught 
up the gown on both sides and stood 
looking at him from under her dark 
lashes with a native and ineradicable 
coquetry. 

Wareing gazed at her with amused 
and admiring eyes. “Pretty, but not 
half pretty enough.” 

“I suppose you scorn it because it’s 
cheap.” She flung up her head impa- 
tiently. “Of course it’s cheap. Seven- 
teen cents a yard. Dimity. But what 
more virtue to it if it cost seventeen 
dollars a yard?” 

“You won't be that way long.” He 
laughed in brief, rather grim, amuse- 
ment. “You'll be like all the rest— 


just as ready to make the dollars fly.” 


“Do talk of something else to-night,” 
turning from him with unmistakable 
petulance. “Food and clothes and 
money !’”’—-contemptuously. 

“They’re not bad subjects to dis- 
cuss,” he answered coolly. “I’ve put 
in too many years of my life scheming 
for them to sneer at them now.” 

“But they are not everything,” a 
wistful passion in her voice and on her 
small, pale face. ‘Oh, life, life! I’ve 
been thinking about it all daa, and I’m 
—oh, Robert, I'll tell you the truth, I’m 
frightened to death.” 

“Frightened?” he exclaimed, serious 
in a moment. “Why, Anita, what is 
bothering you?” 

“Just bugaboos, I suppose. Oh”’— 
speaking with a quick impetuosity, her 
elbows on the table, her chin resting 
on the bridge of her clasped fingers— 
“I’m frightened, frightened, frightened. 

Vhy, Robert Wareing, I’m going to 
marry you to-morrow, and I—do—not 
—love—you—one—bit.” She said the 
words slowly, tragically, with long 
pauses for added emphasis. 

Wareing shot a quick, keen glance at 
her, and then his eyelids drooped over 
his eyes. His face, which for a mo- 
ment had. paled slightly, settled into the 
perfectly impassive and non-committal 
lines it wore when conducting an im- 
portant business deal. ‘May I smoke?” 
he asked, taking a cigar from his case. 
As he leaned forward to light it, his 
hair shone brown on the top, but gray, 
almost white, where it was brushed 
back from the temples. 

“You're upset’’—settling himself back 
in his chair. “Something has occurred 
to put you out of tune’—he cast a 
swift glance at the crumpled letter on 
the table—‘“and you’re in one of those 
morbid moods when women want to 
confess all the things they’ve ever done 
and all the things they’ve never done. 
That’s all’—reassuringly. “Well, go 
ahead, my dear.” 

“That’s just it”’—her face clouding— 
“if there only were something to con- 
fess! Something that had reached one’s 
soul and become a part of it; some- 
thing that, if it left regret and pain and 
even shame, left also a splendor of re- 
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membrance, a richness and depth of ex- 
perience; and you could hold it to your 
heart forever; that is, if you had an 
unregenerate heart, like mine; and you 
could feel ‘how mad and bad and sad it 
was—but, oh, how it was sweet’!” 
There was a throbbing note of longing 
in her voice as she stood, with eyes up- 
raised, in a trance of regret for emo- 
tions she had never known. 

When Wareing spoke it was with an 
obvious effort. “Anita, you’ve often 
told me that you were not sure that you 
loved me. It didn’t bother me much, 
because I knew that you liked me, per- 
haps more than you thought; but I 
wish—if you can—that you’d try to tell 
me just why you are marrying me, 
since you don’t love me, and since I 
don’t believe that you're actuated by 
the same reasons -as some of the rest 
—the reasons that would actuate most 
of the women I’ve known.” 

“The reasons I’m marrying you”— 
there was a shade of bitterness in her 
glance and a deeper seriousness than 
he had ever seen there before—“I’m 
ashamed to tell them. They are all 
such shabby reasons. I believe I told 
you I’d marry you, Robert, because this 
last year I’ve been realizing that my 
hopes and ambitions will never amount 
to anything.” 

Her eyes were lowered, but he could 
see the unshed tears gleam through 
her lashes. “I’ve missed every mark 
I aimed at. Down there in the South 
I thought I was a very gifted and ac- 
complished person. You know a little 
talent goes a long way among admiring 
friends and relatives; but it certainly 
does shrivel up and appear mighty 
small in the fierce, white light of the 
market-place. My!’—with a long sigh 
—‘T came up from the old plantation 
so laughing, so confident, so dead sure 
that all I had to do was to hold out 
my apron, and all the beautiful and 
delightful things would tumble into it. 
But this great city surely has taught 
me a lesson, and she’s no very gentle 
teacher, either. I tried lots of things; 
but I soon discovered that I was lucky 
if my little two-bit accomplishments 
would earn me the barest living; so I 


took to painting candle-shades and 
menu cards’—giving them a contemp- 
tuous flip—‘‘and I give dancing lessons 
two afternoons a week, and piano les- 
sons one—to the children of rich 
friends. And—and,” there was a sob 
in her voice, “I shall never do any bet- 
ter. I haven't got it, that indefinable 
something that means success.” 

He put his hand closely over hers, 
and softly patted her downbent head. 
“But you have other gifts that you 
haven’t counted, Anita.” 

She looked up in surprise, and slow- 
ly shook her head. “No, I’ve told you 
every last one of them.” 

“Well, you haven’t told me yet why 
you accepted me,” he insisted gently. 
“There are plenty of young fellows 
about. Good Lord! I’m always run- 
ning into them. They’re so thick I 
almost walk on them.” 

“Oh!” she scoffed. “Those! Yes. 
Plenty of them. Ready to come and 
waste my time and stir up messes in 
my chafing-dish, and break my coffee- 
machine, and eat up at one gobble all 
the little stores I have on hand for 
two or three days; but if they saw me 
starving in the ash-bin, or freezing on 
a fire-escape, they’d only call an am- 
bulance. They wouldn’t offer me a 
home.” 

“Oh, it’s 
want 
you?” 

“This?’—she glanced about her 
with an affectionate tolerance—I 
know exactly how I'll look after about 
twenty years of this kind of life. I'll 
be one of those peaked, wistful-eyed 
old maids with rusty black clothes turn- 
ing green and brown, and a general air 
of apology for living. I'll iron out the 
ribbons of my winter bonnet to trim 
my summer hat, and launder my own 
handkerchiefs and paste them on the 
window-panes to dry. And I'll have to 
send Fluff to the S. P. C. A. to be 
chloroformed. I won't be able to af- 
ford even a cat for companionship. It 
will eat too much.” 

Wareing threw back his head and 
laughed. “A pleasant picture for your 
young eyes to gaze upon. Don’t you 








You 
Doesn’t this content 


for a home, then! 
a home! 
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think that what I offer is better than 
that?” 

“Yes, oh, yes’”—pulling Fluff’s ears 
—“T’ve had enough hard knocks to re- 
alize what a fool I’d be not to marry 
you.” 

“But ” he said very gently, very 
encouragingly. 

“But, Robert”—in a burst of confi- 
dence—“to marry a very rich man 
means so many deadly responsibilities. 
I'll have to be correctly upholstered and 
stiff with jewels, I suppose. And think 
of the stupid, overfed people I'll have 
to meet! And life always running on 
oiled wheels. Everything done in a 
stately, solemn, well-ordered fashion. 
Nothing joyous, haphazard, no_ in- 
genious makeshifts, no delirious ups 
and downs, no more gambling on the 
unexpected, no more gipsyings—just 
one dead, monotonous level of comfort 
and luxury.” 

He arched his eyebrows whimsical- 
ly. “It does seem rather a solemn feast 
as you describe it.” 

“We shall never escape your per- 
fectly trained servants,” she mourned. 

“Cheer up, Anita. You don’t begin 
to give me and my money credit for 
what we can do. The servants ought 
easily to be disposed of, and we ought 
to be able to get up a very fair imita- 
tion of poverty. I’ve had an intimate 
acquaintance with the real thing.” 

“Oh”—starting impatiently to her 
feet—‘‘do not make fun of me when 
I’m serious, when I’m telling you every- 





thing I have been thinking over 
through these weeks that we've been 
engaged. Robert’—her delicate face 


irradiated by an intense and flamelike 
emotion—‘“Robert, it’s life that’s tor- 
menting me. At first when you asked 
me to marry you, I thought that wealth 
would give me what I had missed, that 
it would enable me to realize all my 
beautiful, sumptuous, opulent dreams. 
But, oh”—she threw her arms upon the 
table, scattering the menu cards and 
candle-shades unheeded upon the floor 
—‘lI’ve realized lately that money can’t 
really give me anything. You don’t 


know what it means to have things in 
your heart that you can’t express—to 





have beautiful things in your soul that 
vanish when you try to express them, 
so that you have to give piano and 
dancing lessons in order to live. You 
are just a business man. That’s all 
you’ve ever cared for, that and success. 
And you’ve always won. You do not 
know what it’s like to lose.” 

“Anita, how long have you felt this 
way ?”’—his voice was crisp, restrained. 

“A long time; but more since—since 
—yes’—lifting her head and looking 
at him with honest eyes—‘‘since I knew 
Eugene was coming. You never knew 
"Gene, did you? We were boy and 
girl together down on the plantation; 
and we used to dream of the big, un- 
known world, and of how we were go- 
ing out to conquer it. We almost loved 
each other—almost, Robert,” with a 
quick change of tone. “Why do you, 
so staid and poised and terribly re- 
spectable, want to marry a—a—waif of 
the wind, like me?” 

He stooped and kissed her fingers. 
Then, gathering both of her hands in 
one of his, he rested his cheek upon 
them a moment, his face hidden. “Be- 
cause I love you,” he murmured. “You 
mustn’t have any misconception’ about 
that, dear. You mustn’t doubt it. Per- 
haps I haven't shown it enough. The 
circumstances of my life have increased 
my natural and disagreeable reserve. 
You see, I wasn’t born like you, with 
inherited traditions of wealth and ease. 
In childhood I had sordid, ugly sur- 
roundings. I’ve been used to struggle 
and hard work ever since I can remem- 
ber. Well, what’s the use of talking 
about it? You know I won out. I 
beat the game. For a good many years 
the zest of trying to do that was 
enough. It takes about all a man’s 
time and thoughts; but behind it all 
was the longing that I had as a ragged, 
little boy, and the belief in something 
bright and beautiful that was some day 
coming to me. And you seemed the 
embodiment of it, Anita; a little, love- 
ly, nestling girl, with dancing feet and 
roses in her hair.” 

“Oh!” she cried, rising and staring 
at him, a strange expression in her 
eyes, “that was what you wanted, too, 
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The eternal romance that our 


was it? 
hearts and souls long for, antl that 


we’re always trying to find. And 
you’ve been true to it. You've believed 
in it and followed it, and I’ve denied 
it’—with a dry little sob. 

She gazed beyond him toward the 
window with almost vacant eyes. 
“Look!” she exclaimed, sweeping over 
to it and snatching the curtain aside— 
“look! See the dark creep up over 
the city! A little while ago I saw only 
commonplace, dusty streets, crowded 


with people, and heard only a crazy, 
creaking old piano-organ, grinding 
away below me; but now there are 


purple vistas and glittering lights and 
fairy towers. It’s all mystery and 
magic. A nightingale wouldn’t be out 
of place, would it? And somewhere 
out there is life, is romance.” 

Wareing gazed in silence over the 
city; at last he turned and looked down 
at her very earnestly. 

“Anita,” he said slowly, “you won’t 
find the romance where you seek it, nor 
when.” After a moment’s hesitation: 
“Perhaps I’ve been slow in understand- 
ing some things. I’ve thought only of 
myself. Of the joy it would be to give 
you the toys and the baubles, and open 
your eyes to the wonders of the world; 
and | I’ve been all wrong. I 
think we'd better start again. I want 
you to feel that you are free, that you 
needn't marry me to-morrow or any 
other time, if you don’t want to; but 
don’t make any decision in a hurry. 
We sometimes follow false lights. Do 
you understand’—taking her by the 
shoulders and looking deep into her 
“that you are free?” 

“Free,” she repeated dreamily, a lit- 
tle frown puckering her brows, “I’ do 
not know whether I want to be or not, 
and’’—hastily—“I’m not thinking of the 
things you offer, Robert; I’m thinking 
of vou.” 

There was a sudden flash in his eyes, 
“Then you haven’t found me a terrible, 
prosy old bore?” 


guess 


eyes 


“Oh, no; we’re very’—hesitating for 
a word—“we'’re very congenial.  Lis- 
ten!”"—turning sharply from him— 


“what was that?” 


They waited a moment in silence. 
“A step on the stair,” he answered, the 
life gone out of his tones. “Good-by, 
my dear. I may stop in late this eve- 
ning. You see, I may find it difficult 
to sleep, unless‘ I know which way your 
happiness lies.” He took up his hat 
and moved toward the door, but paused 
a moment with his hand on the latch. 
“You are free, you know, Anita.” 
There was a break in his strong, al- 
most harsh, voice. 

“Free! Ah, yes,” she answered me- 
chanically ; but she had scarcely heard 
him. Her eyes were fastened on the 
door; she listened to that quick, bound- 
ing step coming nearer and nearer. Her 
color had risen, and her breath came 
quickly through her parted lips. 

Wareing smiled half-bitterly, half- 
indulgently, and passed through the 
door. A moment later there was an 
imperative knock, followed by a young 
fellow, lithe, dark, and slender, with 
clear-cut, high-bred features and gay, 
bold eyes. 

“Anita, Rosita, Chiquita”—he caught 
her hands in his. “You wicked girl to 
go and nearly get married without ask- 
ing my permission. Why, the minute 
I got your miserable little scrap of a 
letter telling me the news, I took the 
train. ‘Oh, young Lochinvar has come 
out of the West!’ Don’t I look as if I 
had ridden long and hard? ‘And now 
I am come with this lost love of mine, 
to tread but measure, drink one 
cup of wine.’ ’ ‘ 

“Eugene!” Wareing was for the 
moment forgotten. She stood smiling 
at “Young Lochinvar,” her cheeks as 
pink as her gown, her eyes sparkling. 
“You haven’t forgotten to quote poetry, 
have you? Well, we'll have one of 
those old Spanish dances we used to 
do down on the plantation, and you 
shall drink a cup of wine, that is, if 
you stop glaring at me as if you’d never 
seen me before.” 

“T never have. You’ve got another 
dimple, and that makes you a new and 


one 


Yovelier Anita.” 


“Oh, Eugene!” 
“Oh, Anita!” 
The “do you 


remembers” and the 
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“have you forgottens,” bubbled from 
their lips, punctuated by laughter, 
young, happy, joyous laughter. And 
when they had laughed until they cried 
and talked until they quarreled, Anita 
made a salad and cut sandwiches, while 
Eugene busied himself with the coffee- 
machine. 

“Ts the salad all right, or has my 
hand lost its cunning?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“T should say it has gained in tech- 
nique,” he replied judicially, ‘and the 
salad is as cool as your intellect, as 
sharp as your discernment, as bland 
as your sympathy, and as stimulating 
as your wit.” 

“’Gene! How nice and Southern! 
And it sounds exactly like you, just 
like the old ’Gene.” 

He was rolling a cigarette with his 
long, slender, artist fingers, but he 
paused a moment, his eyes on hers, be- 
fore he answered: “The old ’Gene has 
never changed.” 

She flushed deeply under his eyes. 
“How—how are the pictures going, 
Eugene ?” 

“Oh, I’m beginning to sell them at 
last. The glassy eyes of the million- 
aires are turning toward me, and I’ve 
several commissions to make, beautiful 
on canvas their pug-nosed, fat-faced 
wives. Those ladies hail me as a great 
psychological artist. Their mirrors 
have always been so cruel to them, that 
when my brushes flatter them, they say 
I paint their souls; strip away the husk 
of the flesh and reveal enduring loveli- 
ness. The work I’m doing is certainly 
pretty; but I’d hardly call it art.” His 
eyes were full of a moody bitterness, 
and his sensitive, delicately cut mouth 
had fallen into lines of discontent. 

“Ah, Anita,” a real emotion in his 
voice, “think what life might have been 
to us ifi——-_ But there, what’s the use? 
We've had the ‘one cup of wine,’ let 


us have the ‘measure’ now. Dance, 
Anita, as you used to dance down on 
the plantation.” . 


She snatched up a fan and slid away 
over the polished floor. “Play,” she 
commanded, tossing him a banjo, which 
he caught deftly and strummed with 





accustomed fingers, while she floated 
about the room like a thistle-down, and 
made sudden provocative pauses, with 
fan held high above her head, then 
swayed like a flower in the wind and 
took quick, running, little steps, and 
stamped her heels upon the floor and 
bent languorously backward. At last, 
with a final curtsy, she stopped, her 
hand on her heart, her face as pink as 
the roses on her walls. 

Eugene sprang to his feet, with 
laughing eyes, bowed low, and flung his 
hat, with real Spanish courtesy, at her 
feet. 

“Anita, Rosita, Chiquita, the dreams 
of my youth you recall.” 

The smile died from her face, her 
eyes grew wistful. “The dreams of 
our youth,” she repeated, “I’m young 
yet; but they haunt me. They were 
beautiful dreams, down there on that 
old, gray river. Can't you shut your 
eyes, "Gene, and see the terraces slo- 
ping down to the water; the lovely, 
neglected garden, with its tangle of 
roses and jasmine?” 

“Do I remember?” His eyes looked 
deep into hers. “I swear I never smell 
jasmine without thinking of the old 
place and of you. Oh, Anita’—he 
caught her hands and drew her toward 
him—“think what life might be if it 
wasn’t for our accursed poverty. If 
we'd only had just a little between us. 
‘Each life’s unfulfilled, see, and 
both hang patchy and scrappy.’ If we’d 
only had the courage to face things 
hand in hand, we’d have gotten along 
somehow, and we surely would have 
‘sighed deep, laughed# free, starved, 
feasted, despaired, been happy.’ But 
we didn’t have the courage, did we? 
We wouldn’t believe in our dreams. 
That’s the worst of life: she won’t let 
you.” 

“°Gene,” she whispered, her breath 
on his cheek, “suppose I told you that 
I’m almost ready to let everything else 
go, and just believe in the dreams and 
follow them! I’m—I’m free, ’Gene; 
I’m not going to be married to-morrow. 
Robert gave me my freedom to-night.” 

“Not really!” After a moment he 
“Of course you 


you 


dropped her hands. 
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are joking; but, believe me, the dreams 
are lovely, ungrateful things. We can 
give them our hearts’ devotion; but 
they make no return. We've got to 
build our -houses on the rock of the 
substantial things, stodgy, bread-and- 
butter facts.” 

She had drawn away from him, and 
was now locking at him earnestly, her 
eyes as cool as his own. 

“Then you think I wouldn’t give up 
the material luxuries for the things I 
really believe in?” 

“T do not, my dear little Anita, Ro- 
sita, Chiquita, nor would any woman. 
You are a dainty little jasmine flower, 
Anita, and a heavy, drenching rain 
would soon finish you.” 

The sudden glitter of anger in her 
eyes was quickly controlled. “But if 
I assured you that I meant it?” 

“You might tell me so to-night; but 
as stffe as to-morrow’s dawn, I’d get 
a little note from you, saying that the 
morn had brought wisdom. Ah, Anita,” 
his eyes softening with something like 
tears and a real passion in his voice, 
“had I been free, and you been true!” 

“Free! Are you not free, Eugene?” 

“Tove, no! Even as you have your 
millionaire, so I have my widow. She 
is a little older,.a little grayer, a little 
stouter than I; but she is still charm- 
ing, and always a very rich woman.” 

\nita’s laughter—laughter with an 
edge on it—rang through the room. 


“Eugene, now I see. You couldn’t be 
true to anything, to the things you real- 
ly believed in—to ‘your dreams, to art, 
or to me. That was why you couldn’t 
believe that I could be true.” 

“Of course I couldn't,  star-eyed 
Anita,” he returned cynically; “are you 
not a woman?” 

She turned from him with a slow and 
haughty scorn, and walked to the win- 
dow. There for a moment or hours, 
she never knew which, she stood, look- 
ing out into the night. At last, the si- 
lence in the room was broken by a 
faint, repeated sound. Anita turned 
about and listened. 

“Tt is a step on the stair,” said Eu- 
gene, as if in answer to an unspoken 
question, 

“T know. He is coming. Eugene, 
look from the window a moment. Do 
you see the night; all the mystery and 
magic of it? I wanted to go out 
among its fairy towers, and purple 
shadows, and glittering lights in search 
of the real romance—but he told me 
that I’d never find it by going out to 
seek it. And I’ve been standing here 
all this time, Eugene, not thinking of 
you at all, but wondering what he 
meant. And when I heard his step on 
the stair, all at once I understood. It 
doesn’t lie outside in vistas of mystery 
and beauty. It is deep in our hearts, 
the eternal romance, which is life, 
Good-by, Eugene.” 


which is love. 





NOVEMBER 


HE flower-burnt slopes are dull and ashen now, 
Where once the goldenrod made glorious flame; 
The folded hills wear mantles on their brow; 
And bowed as if beneath a weight of shame, 
In the long twilight of the silent day 
The wire-grass sighs and whispers Summer’s name. 


BetH SLATER WHITSON. 








aj EER pardner. 

“This is my _ furst 
leter. I kno all about 
how you saved muth- 
er on the desert from 
the injuns, so she 
named me after you in 
grattitude. each time 
Crismus comes she says you send me 
something and call me little pardner. 
so i guess we are. i want to play injun 
but aint got no buckskin shirt like butlo 
bill wore. if you see Santy Klaus loafin 
around out there tell him. muther says 
he lives somewhere, near you. goodbye 
Willie Smith Parks. 

“ps. ain't this a long letter.” 

The big, gaunt man read it with 
chucklings and interpolations of “God 
bless his little’: heart” or “Ain't he a 
brick, durn him; ain’t he a brick!” 

The half-written, half-printed mis- 
sive was familiar to him through many 
readings, for it had been his evening 
custom now for several weeks to scan 
its pages before commencing the her- 
.culean task which he had set himself— 
the making of the shirt. 

He relighted his pipe, carefully 
folded and religiously replaced the let- 
ter in his safety vault, a baking-powder 
can on a shelf. In this can, too, was 
his store of gold-dust, his only reward 
for months of isolation and toil. 

With a sigh of touching profundity, 
he once more bent over a bundle of 
buckskin, which lay in crumpled folds 
beneath his clumsy, toil-worn hands. 
When he straightened up, after intense 
study of the lines on which miners’ 
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shirts are made, its crude design became 
visible. 

He was lank and huge. His skin 
was wrinkled by desert suns and winter 
winds. He was wholly unprepossessing 
until one came to look deeply into the 
eyes that at first glance were ngerely 
pieces of blue-gray steel, set into the 
dun color of his face. The more one 
looked the deeper they became. Then, 
if his face contorted itself into a mass 
of crisscrossed wrinkles, the eyes be- 
came wells of kindliness and gladness; 
and the man was beautiful. After that 
you forgot to look anywhere else. 

His habitation was a mere shack of 
a cabin, perched on the edge of a bluff 
away off up in the tops of the Sierras, 
where winter snows lie deep, where the 
wind croons through fir-trees watching 
over splendid loneliness; and where the 
lean, gray wolf has come into his own 
again, after the passing of a civiliza- 
tion. It was a day’s hard snow-shoeing 
in winter, and an equally long tramp 
in summer to the nearest neighbor. 

A black hole in the hillside, deserted 
since those earlier argonauts had gone 
their ways, had lured him to the place 
with gleaming invitations. From its 
overlooked crannies he drove a meager 
“Stake.” 

It was late autumn now, and the 
snow had covered over that forgotten 
city in the cafion below; and blanketed 
in white the old camp cemetery. On 
this night and other nights the wind 
sang varying tunes, and drove the snow 
like spray against the cabin window 
from a sea of unbroken white. 
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But neither the night nor the hole 
in the hillside was of interest to the 
man in the cabin, who alternated little 
pieces of whistled tunes with half-whis- 
pered_ soliloquies; and _ occasionally, 
when the problem became very perplex- 
ing, thrust his fingers through his shock 
of hair, and swore great, meaningless 
oaths. 

For seven years now the gaunt one 
had never failed in a Christmas remern- 
brance, the only one he gave, and to a 
stranger’s child. For seven years, luck 
with him or against him, he had sent 
this Christmas offering. Once, down in 
Tucson, he had been in such straits that 
he had to pawn his silver-mounted sad- 
dle to gain the wherewithal to buy a 
gewgaw for this little boy. But as he 
said at the time when he mailed it, he 
had “made good. And what’s the use 
in havin’ a little pardner named after 
you, if you don’t give him his’n on 
Christmas ?” . 

But this was the hardest year of all. 
The most difficult task. Not a squaw 


within a hundred miles. Indians all 
gone. Nobody much who knew how to 


tan buck. Ought to have beads on it, 
but that couldn’t be done. Wished he 
had learned beadwork.: Never cut nor 
sewed a boy’s shirt in all his life. How 
big was a_ seven-year-old, anyhow! 
But “Sure as shootin’, there was a real 
Buffalo Bill shirt goin’ back East this 
year.” 

So through this winter’s evening and 
many others he worked steadily, and 
looked forward to that fast approaching 
time when he must venture out from 
the wilderness and away to the abode 
of men, in order that he might express 
with due formality his annual gift. 

On the night of its completion as he 
held it to the light*it proved a wonder- 
ful creation. Never was such a tan, and 
never did finer claws grace a_ neck- 
piece. Its thrums were of the thinnest, 
and a quill or two lent chic. True, the 
sewing was a trifle irregular in stitch, 
and there were places that looked rather 
crude, but it was “A mighty strong 
shirt, and them stitches was all put in 
thar to stay. You bet it was a strong 
shirt.” 


There came the night of the starting. 
Fresh thongs to the shoes, the homely 
lunch, and the packing of the precious 
bundle that was to bring gladness to 
those two Easterners. The buckskin 
shirt and the meager supply of gold- 
dust were rolled into a tight little wad 
and carefully bound around with strips 
of flour sack. 

The wind was not wearied of the 
night when the moccasined feet were 
slipped into the rawhide thongs, the 
diminutive pack thrust over sinewy 
shoulders, and the belt tightened for 
the day’s journey. Out through the 
singing pines, which bade him a friend- 
ly good-by, up to the crest of the divide 
where undergrowth and barren rock 
were rendered a plain by the leveling 
snow, he went, and the morning sun 
broke upon his traveling. 


“Oh, Buffalo gals, ain’t ye comin’ out to- 
night, 

Ain’t ye comin’ out to-night, 

Ain’t ye comin’ out to-night, 

Oh, Buffalo gals, ain’t ye comin’ out to-night, 

To dance by the light of the moo-oon.” 

So sang the fiddles of midnight, as 
he reached Indian Spring, the stage 
terminus, stiff, tired, and sore. The 
opening of the pack, the expenditure of 
a portion of the hard-earned dust, and 
the participation in a dance where “la- 


dies’ were distinguished by bandanna 
handkerchiefs tied ’round muscular 
male left arms, came as a matter of 


course, and an exhilarating dissipation 
after all those weary days of toil and 
weary nights of effort in the hills. 

“Sandy must hev somethin’ mighty 
precious in that bundle of hissen,” was 
the comment of the stage agent as he 
received a wad of buckskin with re- 
iterated instructions to keep it safe- 
guarded. 

But neither through the hours of 
night nor in the early dawn, when he 
mounted by preference the vacant seat 
by the stage-driver, did “Whistling 
Sandy” vouchsafe an explanation of the 
whys and wherefores of his burden, 
None but an observant eve could have 
detected when he bound his tiny “poke” 
of gold inside the little shirt, that in 
his estimation the latter was the more 
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precious. Nor could any one have ob- 
served that this solicitude was con- 
tinued at Forest Hill, where the steam- 
ing horses and sleigh from Indian 
Spring gave place to fresh ponies and 
wheels. 

Away off down the divide, through 
ever-decreasing snow and over wind- 
swept, rock-strewn spots, the stage 
clumsily rattled. Its inside passengers, 
consisting of a traveling man for an 
Eastern mining-machine house and a 
large, fat woman, who had been a cook 
at an upland mining-camp, bumped 
hither and yon as the vehicle found de- 
clivities. 

Every now and then the driver, as he 
threw his lash out over the leaders, com- 
plained, in the whispering voice of the 
West, about the responsibilities that had 
been thrust upon him in this trip. 

“Here comes a clean-up from the 
Golconda—twenty thousand, anyhow— 
and for the fust time in a year they 
ain’t no Wells-Fargo man along to 
watch the job. Last time this thing 
happened they stuck us up and poor 
old Tom Smith gits shot off’n the box 
for forgettin’ to shove up his hands 
when a gent with a handkerchief tied 
over the lower half of his mug makes 
a gentle request.” 

Sandy involuntarily thrust his hand 
around the buckskin shirt, which, to- 
gether with the scant store of wealth, 
reposed within the sagging folds of his 
blue flannel shirt. 

Great heavens! He had _ never 
thought of this before. Suppose they 
should be held up on this trip? He 
wouldn’t-mind the loss of his poke or 
any other valuable possession of his 
own, but the shirt! Why, if the high- 
waymen got that, his “little pardner” 
’way back East would wait disappointed 
on that fast-approaching Christmas day. 
“But, shucks! they wa’n’t goin’ to be no 
hold-up,” and he lighted his pipe. 

Even in the land of certainty the un- 
usual happens. So it was that as they 
rounded the turn of dread Dead-Man’s 
Curve, there came crisply out in the 
morning air the command “Halt and 
hands up! The brakes for yours!” 

Sandy, for the instant bewildered, 


caught a kaleidoscopic glance of two 
masked men on the hillside above the 
mountain-road, a menacing figure near 
the head of the leaders, a pointed rifle, 
and the driver’s frantic efforts to pull 
up. Like a flash came the thought of 
his mission and the necessity for es- 
cape. 

The whip lay before him. Without 
a thought of consequences and regard- 
less of the recklessness of his action, he 
seized the whip, sprang to his feet in 
the box, and sent the long lash curling, 
quivering, and_ viciously snapping 
across the palpitant flanks of the mad- 
dened leaders. At the*top of his voice 
he urged the horses into continued 
speed, swearing with only such oaths 
as come to the man of the frontier when 
meeting a crisis. 

The driver, astonished, released his 
foot from the brake and thoughtlessly 
rose to a half-standing posture. <A 
rifle on the hillside cracked with a 
spiteful suddenness, and in a huddled 
heap the driver dropped forward, lib- 
erating the reins from his hands, The 
terrified horses threw themselves into 
the traces, the coach gave a leap ahead, 
and, driverless and aimless on the 
mountain-shelf, the race was on. 

Again a rifle sang from the hillside, 
and one of the wheel-horses dropped, 
stricken so suddenly by death that its 
body blocked the way, threw the other 
wheel-horse out of the road, and 
brought the stage to an abrupt stand- 
still, Even as the wheels ceased turn- 
ing, the rifle spoke again, carrying 
death to the other wheel-horse. The 
leaders, surging upon the tugs, broke 
loose from the blocking burden, and 
went clattering down the road to the 
echo of pursuing shots. 

A gaunt man, rifle in hand, jumped 
cometlike from the seat beside the 
dead driver and sought protection and 
barricade behind the body of a fallen 
horse. A black barrel was thrust forth 
from his place of hiding, and instantly 
carried a messenger of death to the 
nearest outlaw. 

The other two, surprised, balked, and 
angered, jumped to cover behind’ con- 
venient boulders, and sent a volley to- 
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ward the battered old white hat which 
showed itself above the quivering loins 
of the dying wheeler. There came no 
Shot in reply. Sandy was biding his 
time. 

From within the coach came asth- 
matic screams: from the erstwhile cook, 
and shouts of “Ve surrenders! Ve 
surrenders!” from her traveling com- 
panion. These cries finally subsided 
into snivelings and moans as the un- 
fortunate travelers sought the security 
of the stage-coach floor. 

Out on the snow of the roadside the 
body of the dying outlaw twitched con- 
vulsively. From Sandy’s fortress, as 
he lay, it seemed fantastic. Even when 
that prone figure, with a last movement, 
twisted upon its back and rested quiet- 
ly with an unheeding face turned up- 
ward to the morning sun, Sandy felt no 
pity. It was part of the game, and the 
game was one which must be played to 
a finish. He knew, as did the others, 
that there would be no compromise 
here. It was to the death. 

As he watched with steely eyes 
aflame with battle-light, he counted his 
chances, but felt no weakening and no 
fear. Over and over again, between 
his clenched teeth, he muttered: “They 
can’t win, damn ’em, they can’t win. 
They got Jack, but they can’t get me. 
If he’d been game from the jump we'd 
have all pulled through.” 

A sudden movement on the hillside 
caught his attention. 

There was a swift rush of a black 
form silhouetted against the whiteness 
as one of the robbers, adopting new 
tactics, sought a vantage-point higher 
on the mountain, from which he might 
shoot down to the road. Quick as a 
flash and with deadly certainty, Sandy’s 
rifle recognized the danger, gave an- 
swer, and another huddled heap was 
added to the morning’s tragedy. Down 
the hill it came, tumbling grotesquely, 
displacing stones in its journey, and 
finding a resting-place within a few 
feet of its comrade. 


Sandy chuckled “There’s 


grimly. 
just one more,” he said to himself, “and 
mebbe I kin get him to lay down his 
hand. 


9°? 


“Hey, there!” he shouted, “I don’t 
wanter kill you, and I reckon you don’t 
care in nowise particular about gettin’ 
me. If you’ve got enough already, you 
kin chuck your guns. over in front of 
that rock, h’ist your hands, and come 
down here where we can palaver.” ° 

A shot was the only reply. “A pretty 
game cuss, I reckon,” said Sandy, as 
the bullet ripped through the top of his 
hat, carrying with it a neatly mown 
lock of red hair. 

“Whew, some good shootin’, I calker- 
late.’ Then he began to try, after 
carefully withdrawing his rifle, to gain 
a position of ’vantage from farther up 
the side of the fallen beast. As he 


.crawled forward upon his side, he in- 


advertently exposed himself, and the 
last outlaw lost no time in seizing the 
opportunity. 

A spurt of flame shot like lightning 
from the hillside battle-ground. Sandy 
felt a paralyzing shock, and released his 
hold on his rifle, which fell and clat- 
tered out of reach. 

“He got me! He got me!’ Sandy 
murmured over and over to himself. 
His hand sought his breast and came 
away redly stained. He was helpless, 
but through his mind flashed a recollec- 
tion of an old Indian strategy, and at 
once he simulated death. 

A long interval of silence followed. 

A head appeared above the outlaw’s 
refuge. From around the corner of the 
rock protruded a part of a face. Still 
no shot from the traveler crouched be- 
hind the dead wheeler. Emboldened by 
this, the outlaw cautiously got on his 
feet and peered toward his enemy. Sat- 
isfied that he had nothing to fear, he 
advanced into the open. 

Over the field of tragedy he strode, 
the lust of gold still upon him. He 
reached the box of the stage, shifted 
his rifle to the hollow of his arm, and 
stretched out a grasping hand toward 
the coveted loot. 

The prescience which is every man’s 
inheritance caused him to turn toward 
his fallen adversary. 

From behind that barricade of flesh, 
upon his knees, resting dizzily on one 
arm and weakly seeking steadiness of 
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aim was the supposed dead man. The 
outlaw’s rifle and a heavy Colt’s rang 
in unison. The robber spun upon his 
heel, dropping his weapon. Slowly he 
settled to his knees, and then, as though 
tired, fell forward upon his face. He 
was not alone in relinquishment. 

As if he, too, were wearied of the 
struggle, Sandy had twisted over on his 
side, his pistol dropping from nerveless 
fingers, and one arm distorted under 
him. 

To the ears of the frightened pas- 
sengers in the coach there came the 
welcome sound of clattering hoofs and 
excited voices from down the road. A 
cavalcade of furiously riding men 


swung around a curve and made- upon 


them. 

“Lucky that only one horse went over 
the cliff and that we met the other 
leader,” said the foremost man, as his 
spurred heels rang on the ground, and 
his mount, with steaming flanks, came 
to a dejected halt. While two of the 
men listened to the frightened expla- 
nations of the passengers, the others 
grouped themselves about the prone 
figure of Sandy. They lifted him to 
an easier position and set to work to 
revive him with gathered snow. 

His eyes opened as though from 
sleep, and his uninjured arm sought 
the blood-stained breast. 

“Must get this to express,” he mur- 
mured. ‘Won't get there in time, un- 
less I do. Christmas most here. Had 
to fight for it, and can’t fall down 
now.” 





“Well, I’m damned,” said one of the 
men. ‘This is all that saved that hole 
from letting his life out. He'll get well, 
all right.” ‘ 

To the amazement of the curious 
group, he held in the air and shook out 
of its foldings a tiny buckskin shirt, 
stained with blood and_ perforated 
through its wadded thickness with a 
bullet meant to kill, 


Again the winds caressed the hill- 
tops, laid loving hands on the fir-trees, 
and played dancing tunes for the wild 
flowers that carpeted the domes back of 
Sandy’s home. Everything seemed 
good to him in this spring world of his. 
It was an old world, too, and one whose 
buffets and scant rewards he had faced 
uncomplainingly. But to-night, he 
thought, what more could a man want 
than this? He reviewed in order the 
facts that une oe treasures of gold 
had been found, that new friends had 
been made, and, greatest of all, that a 
letter was lying on his lap. It read: 


Deer Pardner: 

Of course i was glad to get the gold watch 
those men sent with the shirt. Muther says 
they sent it to your namesake because you 
wouldnt take nothing. But all the boys think 
the shirt is the best part of the present. mu- 
ther wanted to wash the stains out but i 
wouldnt let her. and i wont let her mend 
the holes in it. Gee but you must have licked 
’em. Its got another stain on it now where I 
cut my thum with my new nife trying to open 
the insides of the watch. Good bye 

Willie Smith Parks. 
ps. Somehow that watch dont run well no 


more. 





———— 
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THE AMBASSADORS TEAPOT 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR” 





= T was only a teapot, but 


i ri if ever one held a 
bi “i tempest 


= In the first place, it 
<j} was an heirloom in 
the ambassador’s fam- 
ily, and engraved with 
his crest—the ambas- 
sador being a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a Knight of the Holy Ghost 
and St. Gregory, and several other 
things besides! Then it was of fine old 
silver, with a rose-pattern; but its most 
conspicuous virtue—a rare one even in 
a teapot—was that it held nothing but 
the finest tea, except on one occasion! 

Thereby hangs my tale. . 

It looked a respectable family tea- 
pot on the five o’clock tea-table in the 
embassy drawing-room, where I was 
pouring tea for the ambassadress while 
Aunt Elizabeth Keane was talking to 
her. 

Washington society had been there 
in force all the afternoon; it had been 
“Miss Thanet this” and “Miss Thanet 
that,” until I was tired out; I couldn't 
imagine what had kept Jack Griffith 
away. It was stupid of him; so few 
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men come to these afternoons. I be- 
gan to think—then I saw him. He’s 
so tall that he loomed up over the 


group of women in the door. 

There was a vacant chair at my ta- 
ble; the others had drifted toward the 
ambassadress on their way out—lI 
don’t mean the chairs, but the people 
—and presently Jack came and _ sat 
down, looking at me eagerly, as if he 


expected the most cordial welcome in 
the world. 

I was calmly indifferent. 

“You’re so late,” I remarked, “that 
the tea is almost gone. I’ve nothing 
at all si 

“Not even a welcome, I see,” he said 
tartly ; “‘more’s the pitvy—when a fellow 
has been thinking of it for hours.” 

“That's it,” I replied, “you’re so late 
that I ceased to expect you.” 

“Nothing could have prevented my 
coming,’ he declared—“‘except murder 
or suicide.” 

I laughed softly. “As you are here 
—I suppose. you didn’t happen to es- 
cape from the patrol-wagon?” I sug- 
gested demurely. 

“There are times, Jane Thanet,” he 
replied, “when your perversity and 
your witchcraft are enough to—— 

“Won’t you have a cup of tea,” I 
interrupted mildly, “and drop the in- 
dictment ?” 

“T’'ll take the tea—I thought you said 
there was none left—but_ I shall go on 
with the indictment. I’ve just been to 
see Prince Urusof.” 

I felt myself blushing, and bit my 
lip. 

“Ah, Jane, Jane!” said Jack softly, 
“T’ve been so madly jealous of that 
man, but to-day—I saw that he was a 
victim, too——” 

I gave him a look. “You’ve no right 
to criticize me, Captain Griffith,” I said 
indignantly; “none whatever—if I 
should flirt with the Emperor of China 
or—or ‘ 
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He met my eyes with such an elo- 
quent gaze that I couldn’t help blush- 
ing and stammering like. a foolish 
schoolgirl. 

“No,” he murmured, “but it’s a right 
I covet above great riches and the 
kingdoms of the earth.” 

“There’s your tea,” I said, without 
looking at him; “and I’ve really drained 
the teapot and the samovar. Where 
can Clarkson be? Would you mind 
ringing for him?” 

“T should mind,” he said promptly; 
“let the teapot stay drained. It’s al- 
ways empty when I’m here.” 

“You come so late,” I repeated inno- 
cently. ‘Ah, there’s the ambassador.” 

There was a little flutter as he en- 
tered. He was very distinguished, pale 
and clear-cut and white-haired; and 
that eye of his—it always makes me 
shiver a little. 

I was looking at the ambassador, 
but knew that Jack Griffith’s hand al- 
most touched mine. 

“T’ve-a message for you,” he said 
softly, “from Prince Urusof.” 

That vexed me—that he should 
speak for the Russian! “I don’t see 
why he made you his messenger,” I 
said, with averted eyes; “there are such 
things as postmen and telephones.” 

“T can't see, either,” he replied; “for 
I can’t be disinterested, and, Jane——” 

There was an opportune stir in the 


room, for I didn’t want to listen to 
Jack. “Hark!” I cried imperiously ; 
“what are they saying over there? 


Something has happened.” 

We both looked at the people stand- 
ing around the ambassador; there 
were sharp exclamations of surprise 
and horror. Then I saw young Mrs. 
Strauss detach herself from the, group 


and come toward us. I don’t believe 
she could leave us alone to save her 
life! 


I had a sudden sharp premonition of 
evil. ‘What is it, Letty?” I exclaimed. 

“Prince Urusof is dead,” she replied 
softly; “he has been assassinated.” 

Jack sprang to his feet. “Impossi- 
ble!” he exclaimed, in strong excite- 
ment. 

I said nothing, I only looked back 


bravely at Letty Strauss—with a wom- 
an’s instinct of self-defense. Mean- 
while, the ambassador was moving 
slowly down the room surrounded by 
his guests. His eye caught Griffith’s 
excited face, and seemed to rest there, 
questioningly. 

“Prince Urusof was shot this after- 
noon,” he said. 

“Is he dead?” asked Jack, in a be- 
wildered tone. 

The ambassador gravely inclined his 
head. “Shot through the heart,” he 
began; and then that eye of his sud- 
denly lighted upon me, and he stopped 
—stopped with an ease and grace of 
manner which betrayed nothing. 

“Some horrible nihilist!” wailed 
Aunt Elizabeth; she has looked under 
her bed for nihilists ever since we 
moved into a diplomatic neighborhood. 

Jack turned to me. “I must go,” he 
said in a low voice. “Poor Urusof, I 
was with him less than an hour ago.” 

I did not reply; I was making an 
immense effort to look unconcerned. 
Half the women in the room believed 
the. stories of my engagement to 
Urusof. I hoped I hadn't turned pale, 
though my heart was beating in my 
throat and my hands trembled. 

The people whispered and looked 
askance at me; and this horror of tragic 
death was behind it all. I watched 
Jack go- out unheeded, the heavy por- 
tiéres closing softly behind him. Then 
the ambassador’s white face seemed to 
stand out sharply, and I heard his 
voice: “He was dead when found,” 
he said; “the windows were all closed, 
and the door—there was no extended 
robbery. You remember that curious 
signet-ring of his?” 


“Of course—we all do!” exclaimed 
Aunt Elizabeth. 
“That has been taken,” continued 


the ambassador; “he wore it constant- 

ly—it is gone.” 
“How singular! 

murderer do with 


What 


it?” asked 


could the 
Letty 


Strauss pensively. 

“Tt will serve to betray him,” de- 
‘clared the ambassador. 

I sat quite still, my eyes fixed sud- 
denly on the table in front of me. I 
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would have given worlds to shut them; 
to look away—but I couldn’t! There, 
not twg inches from my hand, lay the 
signet-ring of Prince Urusof! 

“Madame, there can be no doubt of 
it,’ the ambassador’s voice droned. 
“The first act of the assassin will be to 
get rid of that ring.” 

I sat and stared at it; stared like an 
imbecile. Just there Jack’s hand had 
rested. Was I going mad? 

“That ring,’ went on the ambassa- 
dor, ‘will be the connecting-link in the 
testimony—the damning proof.” 


My hand closed over it. What 
should I do? I had no pockets—what 
devil possessed dressmakers to make 
our clothes without pockets? There 


were half a dozen people not two yards 
from the table—what should I do? The 
ring seemed to be burning through my 
palm like a red-hot cinder. Suddenly 
[ thought of the teapot. It must have 
exercised some malicious influence, or 
winked at me, or otherwise beguiled 
me, else why did I think of it at all? 

I knew it was empty of all but the 
tea-leaves—and the tempter leaned on 
my shoulder. I lifted the lid and 
dropped the ring softly into the am- 
bassador’s teapot. 

Then I leaned back in my chair, and 
the room turned around, while the can- 
dles went up and down—up and down 

dancing like corpse-lights. 

The voices of the guests—at first a 
long way off—came nearer. 

“He was a clever fellow,” 
the ambassador. 

Poor Urusof, poor Urusof! I had 
not even felt sorry until that instant. 

“I heard that he had displeased the 
ezar during the war in Manchuria,” 
said Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Mere rumors,” murmured the am- 
bassadress. 

“May I have a cup of tea, Jane?” 
said Letty’s voice. “I’m so tired and 
upset; isn’t it all horrid?” 

I was desperate. “There 
drop,” I murmured. 

“There must be,” she protested. “I 
never wanted tea so much in my life.” 

“T'll ring for more,” I said icily. 


remarked 


isn’t a 


“Oh, but there must be enouglt left 
in that teapot!” 

“There isn’t!” I said. 
for Mrs. Strauss.” 

Of course he reached for the teapot. 

“Bring another,” I cried; “this one 
didn't—didn’t draw well to-day.” 

Clarkson bowed decorously, but his 
face spoke volumes. 

Letty raised her lorgnon; that is one 
of her last resorts; she can stare at 
you through it without winking. “It’s 
a love of a teapot; I’ve always cov- 
eted it,” she drawled. ‘Do let me look 
at it.” 


“Clarkson, tea 


I held it up, murder and sudden 
death in my eye. 
“l’m so. short-sighted,” she said. 


“What is the design on the lid?” 

“A rose-pattern and snakes!” I 
snapped. 

“Is it gold-lined?” she murmured. 

“Really,” I replied, “I have never 
been sufficiently ill-bred to look.” 

She laughed softly. “Haven’t you?” 
she said. “Poor Prince Urusof! Jane, 
you must feel his death——” 

I rose with the teapot in my hand 
and swept across the room. Everybody 
turned and stared. “Aunt, may we go 


home?” I whispered. 

Aunt Elizabeth turned—conscience- 
stricken—and began to make her 
adieux. 

“Do look at Miss Thanet carry- 
ing around the teapot!’ said Letty 


Strauss. She stood there, smiling, her 
lorgnon raised. 

“My dear child!” exclaimed the am- 
bassadress. “Clarkson, the teapot!” 

“IT want to—to——” I stammered; 
“to borrow it,” I finished under my 
breath. Thank Heaven, no one heard! 

But every eye was on me; my knees 
shook under me. Why didn’t the floor 
open? Instead, Clarkson took the tea- 
pot. 

Five minutes later I sank into the 
corner of the carriage and burst into 
tears. 

“There, there, child!” said my aunt, 
full of sympathy. “I never dreamed 
you cared so much!” 

She thought I was 
Urusof! 


weeping for 
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She was at the breakfast-table when 
I came down the next morning. 
“Jane,” she said, “it’s certainly the 
most astounding thing—there’s a whole 
newspaper page devoted to it. Prince 
Urusof’s ring was found last night!” 

It had come—sooner than I expected. 
I sat down weakly, only half-conscious 
that old Simon was passing me a dish. 

“It was found—in the ambassador’s 
teapot!” climaxed Aunt Elizabeth. 

I tried to think of something to say 
but couldn’t. I felt as if even Simon 
stared at me oddly. 


“You know what the ambassador 
said?” Aunt Elizabeth was all eager- 


ness, “I can hear him now—That ring 
will betray the assassin.’ They've ar- 
rested Clarkson.” 

Clarkson! I felt like 
that dreadful teapot! 

“It’s a terrible thing,” 
beth went on relentlessly. 
hinted that it may be a nihilist plot, 
and Clarkson an English _ nihilist. 
Heavens, think how often I’ve eaten 
dinner with that man behind my chair!” 

I tried to swallow my coffee, but it 
choked me. Poor Clarkson, why 
hadn’t I thought of him? 

“Jane!” said my aunt suddenly. 

Jane! Didn't you have that very tea- 
pot last night?” 

“Of course I used it,” I. said bitter- 
ly. “Do you suppose they could have 
tea at the embassy without that miser- 
able thing ?” 

“And you were running around the 
room with it, I remember now”- 
Simon had gone into the pantry— 
“Jane, you'll be called as a_ witness. 
Heavens, I’m mortified to death!” 

“Be thankful you’re not shot to 
death,” I retorted grimly. 

“But, Jane, why——” 

Happily she got no further. Simon 
came back with a note for me. I saw 
Jack’s writing, and, opening it hastily, 
read it, and crushed the paper in my 
hand. 

“What is it?’ Aunt Elizabeth asked 
in a frightened way. 

“Nothing!” I shfugged my shoul- 
ders, and this time took up my cup 
with a firm hand and drank my coffee. 


screaming— 


Aunt Eliza- 
“It’s even 
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Jack had written only a line to say 
that he was suddenly called away by 
bad news from home—that was all, 
but I was alone to face it. 

Just then my aunt was called into 
the morning-room to see old Colonel 
Barrington, who does law business for 
her. She left the newspaper, and I 
read the whole horror through. There 
is nothing so hideous as black and 
white type; it makes a thing stare at 
you so! Of course, there were refer- 
ences to “a society belle” (they might 
as well have printed Jane Thanet 
twenty times over) ; and when I turned 
the page—there was a reproduction of 
that teapot! 

I dropped the paper. Horrible 
thoughts rushed over me; poor Clark- 
son in the station-house; the ring; 
Jack’s face; poor Urusof lying helpless 
in his chair; Urusof who had loved 
me—— For the moment I was blind 
and deaf. I ran into the library, and, 
groping for a window, opened it—I 
couldn’t bear it! 

When I turned back, there was Colo- 
nel Barrington looking at me kindly 
over his spectacles. “Jane,” he said, 
with his fatherly air, “this is a bad 
business, but don’t let your aunt fright- 
en you.” 

I tried to smile. “I’m not easily 
frightened, colonel,” I said. 

“No, you’re a trump, Jane,” he re- 
plied; “but you may be called to this 
inquest. If you are, my dear child, be 
brave; a word to the wise——” 

“I’m an idiot,” I said bluntly. 

He patted my hand. “Far from it,” 
he said; “but, remember, they’ll be es- 
tablishing a motive. They'll want to 
prove that jealousy, perhaps, prompted 
the shooting. You’re a beautiful girl, 
Jane; be careful—what you say will 
have weight against the—the accused.” 





I started. “The accused?” I re- 
peated. 
He waved his hand hastily. “Good- 


by, my dear,” he said; and almost ran 
out of the library. 

I slipped like water to the floor. 
They found me there an hour later in a 
dead faint. 

Of course they called me as a wit- 
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Aunt Elizabeth 


ness. 
with mortification, but felt it her Spar- 


was overcome 


tan duty to accompany me. As it was 
a dingy morning, they kept the electric 
drop-light burning on the coroner’s 
desk. The place was packed. I never 
dreamed that so many fashionable peo- 
ple would be there; and how they 
stared. Heavens, how women can 
stare! 

I held my head high and walked 
slowly to my seat, but I heard them 
whispering. Half the newspapers 
claimed that I was engaged to Urusof. 
It was all like a horrid nightmare. I 
almost expected to wake up to find 
myself falling down-stairs, 

Then I tried to fix my attention on 
the coroner; he was a little man, with 
bristling gray hair and a wart on his 
nose. 

The surgeon who examined the body 
was on the stand; and he was 
giving his horrible testimony. The po- 
lice-sergeant testified, the janitor of 
the apartment, and Prince Uru8of’s 
valet. 

[ sat stiff and straight, in terror of 
showing emotion, but all the while I 
saw how they were working around to 
Jack’s visit. Then the signet-ring was 
produced and handed about and identi- 
fied, until I fairly writhed in my chair. 

The valet was recailed and questioned 
about Jack. 

“Did Captain Griffith show any emo- 
tion ?” 

“He did.” 

“Did he 
ring ?” 

“Not until his attention was called to 
it, Sir." 

Oh, how I hated the sleek wretch for 
his tone! It insinuated so much. One 
little, bald-headed juror looked sudden- 
ly illuminated; he had got an idea! 

I could not bear to watch them, with 
their heads together over that ring, and 
turned and looked at the crowd. It 
was so dim that the faccs showed like 
white patches, but suddenly I saw Letty 
Strauss; her eves were half-closed, and 
she was watching me through her 
lashes. I’ve seen cats look like that 
before they scratched—when purring 


ages 


notice the absence of the 


their loudest. I knew perfectly well 
that she hated me because of Jack; she 
was always fond of him, she 

Heavens, there was the ambassador’s 
teapot ! 

The ambassador was there—smooth, 
courteous, dignified—identifying it. I 
fixed my eyes on that hateful teapot, 
and tried to be prepared. Why on 
earth had I ever trusted it? What did 
the ambassador say? Oh, it had been 
in his family one hundred and twenty- 





three years; and two emperors had 
been served with tea brewed in it. 
Then he related the finding of the 


signet-ring. Clarkson always made the 
tea, assisted by the second man, Perm. 

They called Clarkson. Of course he 
had to be sworn, and to identify the 
teapot—— I clenched my _ hands 
tightly on the arms of my chair, to 
keep from screaming. 

“You made the tea last Thursday at 
the embassy, Clarkson?” said the coro- 
ner. 

""L aid, sit.” 

“Did you put anything in the teapot 
with the tea?” 

“T did not !’”—emphatically. 


“You made the tea and took*it into 
the drawing-room yourself?” 

. -did, sit.” 

“You gave the teapot to Miss 
Thanet ?” 

“T put it on the table and refilled it 
twice. The last time, your honor, she 


refused to let me have it.” 

There was an instant’s pause; it 
made the stir in the court-room audi- 
ble. 

“Then 
pantry ?” 

“T did later, sir,” replied the witness. 
“When Madame de Valma called me, 
Miss Thanet was standing in the center 
of the room holding the teapot.” 

“Miss Thanet had taken it from the 
table ?” 

“She was ten feet from the table, 
sir.” 

“You took it from her?” 

“IT did—and handed it to Perm.” 

“Do you know this ring?” 

“TI do now, sir, since the ambassador 


you did not take it to the 
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told us about it. I never saw it until 
Perm turned it out of the teapot.” 

“Is this the ring that Perm found 
there?” 

“Tt looks like it, sir.” 

Perm was called, and corroborated 
the butler. He had been in the dining- 
room, and had seen Clarkson take the 
teapot from me. He found the ring 
in Clarkson’s presence. | 

“Was there any tea in the teapot?” 

“Very little, sir.” 

“Was the ring in it?” 

“In the tea? No, sir, on top of the 
tea-bag.” 

“Did it look stained or wet with the 
tea?” 

There was an intense silence. The 
man speaking slowly but in a clear 
voice was heard all over the court. 
“The ring was dry, sir.” 

“Ts this the ring?” 

“wes, Sit, 

The ambassador was asked who had 
been at the tea-table before Clarkson 
was called to take the teapot. The 
ambassador could not recollect; he had 
volunteered his testimony, but he was 
courteous and vague; however, he final- 
ly remembered Captain Griffith. 

All this time I sat quite still—look- 
ing at the teapot. 

“Mrs. Letitia Strauss.” 

What in the world had she to say? 

There was a soft color in her face, 
and she had a confiding way of looking 
at men—like most pretty widows. She 
was looking now at the coroner, and he 
was evidently affected—even to the 
wart. She identified the teapot. 

“When did you see it last, Mrs. 
Strauss?” the coroner asked gently. 

“On the ambassador’s tea-table on 
Thursday afternoon, and afterward in 
Miss Thanet’s hands.” She went on to 
repeat Clarkson’s story. 

The signet was produced and iden- 
tified as one she had always seen on 
Prince Urusof’s hand—he believed it 
had a happy influence in preserving the 
life of the wearer. 

“Did you see that ring last on the 
prince’s hand, Mrs. Strauss?” asked the 
coroner. 
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an in- 
stant that fixed attention on her next 
utterance. ‘‘No,” she said softly. 
“Where did you see it last ?” 
She sighed. “On the tea-table at the 
embassy on Thursday,” she replied re- 


She hesitated for an instant 





luctantly. 

“Describe the circumstances.” 

“It was on the tea-table, and 
Miss Thanet was there.” 

“Did Miss Thanet see or touch it?’ 

Letty Strauss hesitated, drew a long 
breath, and looked at me. “Miss 
Thanet put it into the teapot,” she 
said. 

“Miss Thanet.” 

I rose and faced the coroner. 

“Miss Thanet, can you identify this 
teapot?” 

I forced myself to look at it—wish- 
ing I could smash it. 

“Tt is the ambassador's,” I answered 
calmly; nothing mattered now. “I 
should know it in heaven.” 

There was a suppressed titter. 

“Can you identify this ring?” 

“Tt belonged to Prince Urusof.” 

“Where and when did you see it 
last ?” 

“At the embassy, on Thursday.” 

There was a stir and murmur, and 
then silence. 

“You were at the tea-table Thurs- 
day at the embassy ?” 

“T was.” 

“You saw the ring there? Relate 
the circumstances.”’ 

“It was lying on the table when I 
first saw it.” 

“You put it in the teapot?” 

“T did.” : 

“For what purpose?” 

“T do not know.” 

Silence, no whispers. 

“Did you see Captain Griffith put the 
ring on the table?” 

“No!” sharply. 


and 
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“Did he mention the ring to you?” . 


“No!” 

“Could he have put it there unseen 
by you?” 

“T do not believe so.” 

“Were you engaged to marry Prince 
Urusof ?” 

“No!”—indignantly. 
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“Had Prince Urusof mentioned this 
ring to your” 

“Once or twice.” 

“In what way?” 

“Once when he told us of his belief 
in its good qualities, the second time I 
—I do not remember.” 

“When you took the teapot off the 
table you had already put the ring in 
itr 

eae 

“Why did you take it?” 

“T don’t know’—inanely. 

“You are to be married to Captain 
Griffith ?’—abruptly. 

“No!” 

Insufferable creature; how dared he? 

Then I looked up and saw Jack. Of 
course, I knew all the time he would 
come back, yet it was a shock—a hor- 
rid shock. While he was away I felt 
more secure, but now I went back to 
my seat in a state of collapse. I knew 
what Jack would do, he would make 
some horrible blunder; he had only 
just come in, and couldn't have heard 
what I had said. The man with a wart 
would lead him like a young lamb to 
the slaughter. He was sworn, and I 
heard ‘him explaining that he had left 
town in answer to a _ telegram, his 
father being very ill. His voice com- 
forted me, it was so fresh and com- 
posed. Of course, they would believe 
him; then I looked up and saw that 
horrid little bald-headed juror, and I 
gave up hope. 

All this while Jack was testifying— 
calm as a May morning. His talk with 
Prince Urusof had been purely per- 
sonal; no, they had never been near a 
duel. 

At last the ring? 

I held my breath; what would he 
say? He identified it, had seen it of- 
ten on Urusof’s finger. 

“He gave it to you that last day, 
Captain Griffith ?” 

“He did not, sir’—indignantly, and 
with blank surprise. 

My heart stood still. Yes, it was 
genuine surprise; Jack couldn’t feign 
anything. 

“He did not give it to you?” 

“No!” 


“But you saw it that last day ?”—art- 
fully. 

“I did, on his 
parted.” 

“Not at the ambassador’s ?” 

“No!”—a sudden rush of color to 
his face and his eyes—they turned in- 
voluntarily to me. Oh, Jack, Jack, the 
man with the wart saw it—the bald- 
headed juror saw it! 

“Not on the ambassador’s tea-table ?” 

Jack’s face was crimson now, he 
stood staring at the floor. “I do not 
recall it there,” he said slowly. 

Silence—only the busy scratching of 
the reporters’ pens, not even a whis- 
per. I could not breathe, the air in 
the crowded room stifled me, and I 
turned to Colonel Barrington and told 
him so. He looked startled, and said 
something to the man next to him, and 
the two made a way for me to a little 
room in the rear. There was a win- 
dow open, and I went and leaned on 
the sill. Barrington looked very grave. 

“Can’t you do something?” I cried. 
“Don’t you see how stupid it all is? 
Oh, why don't you do something ?” 

“My dear young lady,” he said gen- 
tly, “I'll go back and listen and report 
to you.” 

He was glad enough to hurry off, 
poor old soul, and leave me to have 
hysterics if 1 wanted to. I pushed 
the window higher and looked out; it 
had iron bars, and I felt as if I were 
already in jail and I could hear the buzz 
and drone in the coroner’s room. 
Would they recall me? Why didn't 
my aunt come? 

To me it seemed as hot as July, yet 
people wore overcoats down there in 


finger when we 


the street. Oh, why did I put that 
ring in the teapot? And Jack didn’t 
leave it there! What had I done? 


Would they dare to accuse him? 

I think I felt hardly toward poor 
Urusof; what did he mean by getting 
killed ? 

Hark, what a stir out there! Could 
they have made an arrest? I ran to 
the door and tried to peep out, but 
every tine I opened it I saw only Let- 
ty Strauss. If I had been like other 
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girls I should have cried, but I didn’t; 
I was furiously angry, I wanted to 
fight somebody, I—— 

Suddenly Aunt Elizabeth burst 
through the door with her veil up. 
“Jane, Jane!” she cried, “they’ve found 
out ‘who did it—I’m so thankful!” 

“Did you think I did it?” I retorted, 
out of the bitterness of my soul. 

It was Colonel Barrington who gave 
me a coherent account. The last wit- 
ness was a little widow who had rooms 
opposite to Urusof’s; her windows com- 
manded his, and she had seen the 
murder and been afraid to tell! Afraid, 
until they were going to accuse Jack, 
then she told how she saw a man come 
in and shoot the prince—and that man 
was his valet. 

Of course, it was coming out that 
Urusof had dismissed him that morn- 
ing and there was a plot. 

I listened to Colonel Barrington with- 
out a word. That awfui ring in the 
teapot ! 


The sun shone in the library window 
and a cheerful fire crackled on the 
hearth. I sat in a big armchair in the 
center of the room with the ambassa- 
dor’s teapot in my lap. It had come 
with two notes; a brief one from the 
ambassador: 


Praying you to accept, with our highest 
consideration, this teapot which we hope may 
henceforth bring you happiness. Also this 
note which was found under the tea-table on 
that fateful Thursday, and forgotten in the 
unhappy publicity of the affair. 


The enclosed note bore the seal of 
Prince Urusof. I broke it with re- 
luctance, and a shiver ran through me. 
It was the old, old story of love and 
disappointment. It was his valedictory 
—but not a woad of that ring. 

It was then that Jack Griffith came 
in unannounced for the first time since 
the inquest. Our eyes met, but for a 
moment neither spoke. 
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I held up the note. “Did you bring 
this that day, Jack?” 

“Yes,” he replied eagerly. “I 
thought you saw me put in down.” 

“And the ring, Jack?” 

He looked at me strangely. “You 
thought I put it there?” 

I nodded, I wanted to cry. 

“But I didn’t; it’s all out to-day. 
Perm, the second man at the embassy, 
is in with Urusof’s valet. The mur- 
derer ran to the embassy and handed 
the ring to Perm to hide, and ran back 
again. They wanted to seal some 
stolen papers and mail them to Rus- 
sia at once. Urusof was in some secret 
societies. Perm confesses that he had 
only time to thrust it in the outer 
pocket of his jacket when Clarkson sent 
him to the tea-table. He dropped the 
ring there and didn’t discover his loss 
until he opened the teapot in Clark- 
son’s presence.” 

I fell to shivering again; what a 
nightmare I had made of it, and what 
must he think of me? 

“Why did you put it in the teapot, 
Jane?” he asked softly. 

I turned away, holding that teapot 
close; oh, how I hated it! “I was a 
blockhead, Jack,” I said, in a smothered 
tone; “this awful teapot—it’s—it’s 
haunted me—I had only one thought— 
to—to hide the ring somewhere—and 
the teapot came back like the ghost in 
Hamlet!” 

Silence—oh, you could have cut it 
with a knife! 

At last his voice—and the tone in it 
thrilled my heart. 

“Jane,” he whispered, “you did all 
that for me—but did you doubt me?” 

I looked up; my eyes were moist, but 
I knew they were radiant. “Never, 
never for an instant; I would sooner 
doubt my own soul—I’d = 

“Jane!” he said. 

The ambassador’s teapot slipped to 
the floor and rolled unnoticed under the 
table. 
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NS they turned from the 
Boulevard M ont - 
parnasse into the little 
cross street, the, side- 
walk dwindled to a 
scanty strip, and Halli- 
day stepped off with 
the indifference born 








of long habit. 
“Paris sidewalks aren’t wide enough 


for one healthy American, let alone 
two!” he said. “See that smudge along 
the wall? That’s where the men who 
come around here have worn their el- 
bows threadbare.” 

“Rather looks as if the American 
Girls’ Club was a popular Mecca,” said 
Townsend, eying the streak. 

“Well, it’s not altogether deserted,” 
replied Halliday, pushing open a small 
door set in a pair of much larger ones. 

Townsend followed him into a sort of 
high, wide tunnel, evidently a former 
carriage entrance. It passed under the 
second story of the house into a court- 
yard, where a few dry leaves, still cling- 
ing to the withered plants, rustled 
crisply. 

“Bon jour, madame,” said Halliday, 
opening the concierge’s door. “Made- 
moiselle Garland is at home, m’est-ce 
pas?” 

The concierge nodded with evident 
friendliness. Halliday would have in- 
sisted that her manner was merely a 
thermometer for the registration of fees, 
and that the sight of a Latin Quarter 
student who had frequent attacks of 
absent-mindedness, causing him to leave 
five-franc pieces on a concierge’s table— 
not his own concierge, either !—was as 
warming to that thermometer as sun- 
light to the more material variety. 


That is what Halliday would have 
said ; and, alas! for the frailty of French 
friendliness—not to include manners 
nearer home—he would not have been 
far from a pretty general truth. 

But Halliday would not have men- 
tioned—being, indeed, quite ignorant of 
the fact—that this carelessness in the 
matter of five-franc pieces was united, 
in him, to a certain stalwart lovable- 
ness. It was not merely that he was 
good to look at; though he was. Nor 
that he and his clothes were built on 
better lines than are common to the 
Latin Quarter; though they certainly 
were. It was neither height nor hats, 
nor yet an unaccustomed lavishness in 
the matter of fees, which was entirely 
responsible for the genial alacrity with 
which the concierge responded: 

“But, yes, monsieur ; mademoiselle re- 
ceives company this afternoon. With- 
out doubt monsieur is expected ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Eh bien, monsieur has but to go up.” 

“Thanks.” 

The two men crossed the arched pas- 
sage, but stopped as they came into the 
courtyard. 

“Then you won’t go up with me?” 
said Halliday. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t time. Perhaps 
it wouldn’t be wise, anyway.” 

“T suppose not. She might suspect 
if she knew that you had come around 
with me. Here’s the money,” taking 
some gold pieces from his coin purse. 
“Fifty francs apiece for the two larger 
pictures, and”—diving into his pocket 
for some silver—‘‘seven francs fifty for 
the little sketch. I’ve marked them on 
that catalogue I gave you. I'll be aw- 
fully obliged to you.” 
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“No need. I’m glad to see what sort 
of work these girls are doing.” 

“Some of it isn’t half bad,” asserted 
Halliday, warmly. “These sketches by 
Miss Garland, for instance. I really 
want them. You mustn’t think I’m hav- 
ing you buy them for me simply on her 
account.” 

“Why—is she hard up?” asked Town- 
send, with a frank curiosity which made 
Halliday wince. 

“Oh, no! I fancy she has money 
enough. Perhaps you won't under- 
stand, but it’s something like this: no 
matter what other luggage we students 
bring over here, all of us have a belief 
in ourselves tucked away somewhere. 
We're so full of hope that we very 
nearly float off on the first strong 
wind; and we're that stiff you 
could use us_ for _ battering-rams. 
It comes harder on the art students 
than it does on us architects, but 
all of us get pretty low in our mind 
sometimes. Our belief in ourselves 
tumbles down, and there’s nothing left 
but our determination to succeed, 
whether or no. It’s like trying to climb 
a place where a pair of stairs has been, 
but has collapsed. Ive an idea Miss 
Garland is having a siege of that sort 
now, and if she knew I bought any of 
the things she has in the girls’ exhibition 
she couldn’t be made to believe I did it 
for any other reason than to encourage 
her. See?” 

“Ves, I see,” said Townsend, though 
he discreetly concealed just what he 
saw. 

He had indulged in considerable se- 
cret speculation during the past hour as 
to Halliday’s object in giving him this 
commission; but he believed now that, 
although his flying visit to Paris was to 
end on the following day, he should not 
have to puzzle over the incident. Halli- 
day’s impulsive expression of sympathy 
had been very illuminating. So that 
was the way the wind set, was it? Well, 
he hoped it would blow good luck to the 
boy. .Townsend’s thirty years were apt 
to patronize Halliday’s twenty-five at 
times, and he held out his hand now 
with a benevolent smile. 

“All right. I’m off in the morning; 
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so if you don’t get down to the hotel 
before I go, I'll leave the pictures with 
the porter for you. Where is this ex- 
hibition, anyway ?” 

“Take that stairway across the yard. 
You'll find cabs upon the boulevard 
when you come out. I won’t say good- 
by, for I’m sure to see you in the morn- 
ing; so it’s only au demain.” 

The two men separated, and Halli- 
day, turning into one of the narrow 
stairways, ran up the bare steps two at a 
time. ‘ 

That strenuous method of stair 
mounting, however, is not likely to pro- 
duce palpitation of the heart in an 
athletic young giant of twenty-five, even 
if he climbs, as Halliday did, to the third 
floor. Something else, therefore, must 
have been responsible for a_ certain 
breathlessness with which he went down 
the long passage to a door at the very 
end. Perhaps if you could have seen 
his eyes when the door was opened by 
Olive Garland, you would have guessed, 
even without any previous hint, what 
that something was. 

Olive’s pulse quickened responsively 
as she met Halliday’s glance, and felt 
the strong, warm clasp of his hand. He 
had been quite right in surmising that 
her stock in herself, at least as a girl 
with a career, had gone so low that she 
was absolutely, though perhaps only 
temporarily, bankrupt both in hope and 
ambition. For weeks she had. been 
dwelling with a dismal conviction that 
there was but one career of which she 
was capable, and that was too common, 
both as a vocation and as a noun, to be 
decked out with capitals. Matrimony, 
the common lot of women, even of 
women who didn’t know chrome from 
ocher, and who could as easily have 
drawn lottery prizes at will as have 
drawn a_ foreshortened arm—matri- 
mony seemed to parade before her im- 
agination with an air of triumph, as if 
well aware that it alone remained to 
her. 

A year, perhaps even six months, be- 
fore these days of early winter, this 
growing sense that she could not achieve 
that capitaled career would have been a 


. bitter disappointment to her. Even now, 
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if it had come alone, she would have 
fought it fiercely. 

But it did not come alone. She was 
rich in convictions at the beginning of 
this, her third winter in Paris. The sum- 
mer had insinuated one in particular into 
her mind; and though she had not yet 
formally acknowledged its presence, she 
had a comforting feeling that it would 
prove to be a very welcome guest—after 
a while. 

She had known Halliday about a 
year. For quite eleven months of that 
time she had known also that if she but 
stretched out her hand, not only matri- 
mony in general, but an uncommonly at- 
tractive specimen of matrimony in par- 
ticular, would be free to her. 

Halliday was somewhat later, per- 
haps, in making the same discovery. A 
man is apt to continue the delusion that 
he is a free agent even when he has to 
keep swallowing hard to prevent him- 
self from pouring forth his abject sur- 
render. 

But the spring came and so did Halli- 





day’s avowal. He loved the pretty, 
plucky girl who knew cornices from 


capitals, even when he had forgotten 
everything except how her eyes bright- 
ened and darkened in her enthusiasm. 
He was glad that she did know these 
architectural items. He saw himself— 
become a famous architect—discussing 
cornices and capitals with her; perhaps 
even back stairs and butler’s pantries. 
But that would be far off in the future, 
when they should have been married a 
long time and his present overwhelming 
desire to touch those little curls, clus- 
tering in her neck, should have been in a 
slight degree satisfied. 

At present, the prospect of its being 
satisfied in any degree whatever was not 
bright. Olive’s heart, when Halliday 
asked for it, was in her work. Olive 
herself She further announced 
that she was going to Cernay-la-Ville 
for the summer and—no! he must not 
come there and disturb her. 

“Then it would disturb you?” Halli- 
day had demanded. 

And Olive had denied in words, 
though her eyes evaded his, and the 
color stole into her face. In short, she 


said so. 


had refused Halliday as girls have a 
trick of doing; a refusal which is one 
part denial and two parts encourage- 
ment, 

She did not deliberately compound it 
according to that formula. She had 
not doubted that her heart really was 
entirely in her work; and it was a de- 
cided surprise to her to find that it kept 
straying off after this arch-enemy of 
that career of which she had dreamed. 

The summer was full of study; three 
months of puzzling over “balanced ef- 
fects,” “composition of light,’ “tone 
values”—and Halliday. He had not 
needed to come to Cernay to succeed in 
“disturbing” her. There were days 
when she felt a lamentable indifference 
to the balance of a composition and 
could not experience a vital concern 
about the subtleties of the middle dis- 
tance; a state of mind which recurred 
so frequently that it was a very unsettled 
young person who returned to the atelier 
in the autumn. 

She did not definitely admit it to her- 
self even then, but in reality she was 
only a very modified girl-with-a-career. 
She still believed success possible to her, 
but the desire for it was no longer para- 
mount. What she now wanted was to 
take a few long strides in her work; 
prove to herself and to others that she 
could have had that career if she had 
cared enough for it. Then, when she 
should have demonstrated this—well, 
there was a formless but real intention 
in the background of her thoughts, and 
it had to do with that other career which 
Grant Halliday had offered her. 

It amounted to a mere “saving her 
face.” She wanted to be able to show 
Halliday that she chose to be his wife; 
that she had an alternative, and was not 
marrying simply because she had been 
defeated in her first ambition. 

So she plunged into her work and for 
a while it went well. The very first 
week, the maitre himself suspended his 
habitual damning with faint praise, and, 
after ten minutes of actual criticism, 
passed on, leaving a gruff “Very good” 
echoing like a strain of music im her 
ears. That day she walked on air. 

But there were other days—weeks of 
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them—when to her eager longing the 
work dragged, and limped, and stood 
still. The very feverishness of her de- 
termination to climb by leaps and bounds 
made her fall back again and again. 
She told herself that it had been ridicu- 
lous for her to dream of painting, and 
that the whole Quarter—the American 
part of it, at least—would say that she 
was simply covering her defeat by turn- 
ing to matrimony. Perhaps even Halli- 
day himself would doubt. The thought 
was intolerable, and she worked on 
grimly, with what Halliday had de- 
scribed as the determination to succeed, 
whether or no. 

It was all very foolish, of course, to 
want to take her love to him in one hand 
and, in the other, the voluntary yielding 
of dreams which he knew had been so 
dear to her. Foolish, but not altogether 
unpleasing to Halliday if he had known 
anything about it. His ignorance on 
that point, however, was complete and 
unblissful. He hadn’t the remotest idea 
that, in flattering Olive’s hopes by ma- 
neuvering the sale of her sketches, he 
was aiding his own fortunes. On the 
contrary, he had a rather forlorn con- 
viction that he was doing himself a very 
bad turn—yet did it, for the sake of 
banishing from her eyes the discourage- 
ment which had shadowed them of late. 
As he looked down at her now, he was 
in a state of mingled pious self-satis- 
faction and profane self-ridicule. 

The room was a wide one up under 
the roof, which sloped down at the sides 
until it almost reached the floor. There 
was only one window, and it looked to- 
ward the west, so that the early-setting 
sun was shining across it in Tong, level 
rays. But the corners and the low sides 
were dusky with fine nets from Brittany, 
out of whose brown shadows there was 
an occasional flash of golden light from 
a great Dutch milk can, or some other 
piece of burnished brass. At one side, a 
recess ran back under a skylight, and 
from behind the screen which shut it 
off came a gayly reproving voice: 

“Olive, do you mean to tell me that 
Grant Halliday is here already ?” 

“Well!” exclaimed Halliday. “In- 
gratitude, thy name is Maynard!” 
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A hand, still clutching a comb, caught 
at the top of the screen, and a pair of 
scornful blue eyes peered over it. 

“Ingratitude! Would the gentleman 
with his hair parted crooked”—Halli- 
day put an involuntary hand up to his 
head—“‘explain what we have to be 
grateful for?” 

“Tf the lady whose hair isn’t parted at 
all will recall the fact that she has in- 
vited a blethering red socialist here for 
tea, she will——” ; 

“Pooh!” said Celia Maynard, coming 
from behind the screen and giving the 
comb a nonchalant wave. “I’m what’s 
known as a person of good parts, but 
they’re not all visible to the careless ob- 
server. Don’t groan that way. Miss 
Wilson next door will think we're in our 
last agony. How do you like my hair, 
anyway? I didn’t have a bonnet rouge 
to please the socialist, so I’ve been ever 
since déjeuner making this scarlet bow. 
Recognize it?” 

“Why—lI can’t say—— 

“There, Olive! I told you he wouldn’t 
know. Olive’s an awfully unaccommo- 
dating person,” she went on, still em- 
phasizing her remarks by waves of the 
comb. “Not a bit of sympathy with the 
great cause, either! I might have worn 
green—or yellow—or both to-day, for 
all she cared. Why, she was that stingy 
about her old ribbon you'd have thought 
it was cloth of gold. And it’s only the 
ribbon that came on the flowers.” 

Celia’s blue eyes were as wide and as 
innocent as if she did not know that 
Halliday himself had sent the flowers, 
and as guileless as if she did not intend 
to convey a hint of Olive’s feeling tor 
him. In certain matters, these blue- 
eyed, infantile creatures have a wiliness 
which is appaliing. Celia further dem- 
onstrated hers by removing herself and 
her comb behind the screen again, leav- 
ing Halliday no possible chance of miss- 
ing the heightened color in Olive’s face, 
as she bent over the tea table. 

Even if the nature of this piece of 
furniture had not been an open secret, 
it would never have been able to clear 
itself of the suspicion that it was en 
masque. As it was, everybody knew 
that it was a drawingboard surmounting 
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Celia’s up-ended steamer trunk; a sup- 
port which showed frankly bélow the 
cloth, while above were gaufrettcs on a 
plate of Quimper faience, Florentine 
spoons, a Cantigalli teapot, a Dutch 
caddy, and cups from the four quarters 
of Europe—souvenir-honey gathered by 
Celia and Olive in their flittings. 

Halliday went over to the table, and 
made a pretense of examining things; 
but as he saw the flush deepen in Olive’s 
face and realized that she avoided his 
eyes, a light of hepe dazzled him so that 
he could not have told Nove from 
Sévres. 

“We’re going to tame the socialist by 
feeding him on his native element,” said 
Olive, uncovering a tea cake and a plate 
of bread-and-butter slices. 

“He’s English, then ?” 

“As English as a cold pork pie.” 

“That’s conclusive,’ laughed Halli- 
day. 

As he watched Olive put the teakettle 
on the ugly little stove, he wished de- 
voutly that Celia would have a harmless 
passing attack of. deafness and blind- 
ness. 

But Celia reappeared; combless this 
time, and without the slightest indica- 
tions of parting, even for a moment, 
with the use of her ears and eyes. For- 
tunately for the ease of the occasion, she 
was equally far from dumbness, and 
chattered as gayly and as unceasingly 
as if nobody—least of all herself !—knew 
or cared what she said. Some refer- 
ence she made to the exhibition in the 
wing across the courtyard finally sent 
Halliday’s thoughts back to the commis- 
sion he had given Townsend. 

By this time, he reflected, Olive’s pic- 
tures had been bought and carried off; 
for Townsend was to have asked for im- 
mediate possession because of his leav- 
ing Paris so soon. Halliday began to 
wish he had not yielded to his quixotic 
impulse. Olive’s confusion over the ref- 
erence to the ribbon had sent his hopes 
soaring, and he assured himselt that he 
had been a fool to put a spoke in his 
own wheel. He promptly repented of 
this piece of selfish concern, however, 
and when Celia suddenly remembered 
that she had forgotten to report a sale 


to the girl in charge of the exposition, 
Halliday yielded to another impulse ; one 
which he knew would make it still more 
unlikely that Olive should suspect him 
of being behind Townsend’s purchase. 

“Will you do an errand for me, too?” 
he asked Celia. “I want that sketch 
Olive made of Notre Dame in the fog. 
It’s a bully bit of work, and I wish you'd 
have it tagged ‘Sold.’ I'll go in and see 
about it when I leave here.” 

Olive had made a gesture of protest; 
had even opened her lips to say that he 
could not, should not have the sketch. 
But she knew that if she refused to let 
Halliday buy a picture which was pub- 
licly for sale, she would by that very act 
admit that she held him apart from 
everyone else. So she bit her lips, and 
was silent; but inwardly she told herself 
that Halliday should have known— 
should have realized. And in the-tears 
of vexation which rose almost to her 
eyes at the thought of his patronage— 
for, of course, he was doing it only to 
encourage her; not because he wanted 
the thing !—the poor, mistaken fellow’s 
immediate chances were swallowed up 
and drowned. 

It was only five minutes before the 
concierge came lumbering up, shrilly 
proclaiming a hopelessly French version 
of the socialist’s name; but that brief 
interval sufficed for Halliday to ask the 
question which had been trembling on 
his lips. If anything had been wanting 
to complete the girl’s recoil, it would 
have been supplied by the touch of con- 
fidence in his manner. 

Was he, then, so sure that she had 
been defeated in her ambition; so con- 
fident that the time had come when it 
only remained for him to stretch out his 
hand?. All her proud plans for coming 
to him in the rédle of a queen, who 
voluntarily yielded another throne that 
she might share his, were miserably up- 
set. She saw herself now merely a 
captive after defeat, and, before she had 
fairly realized what she was doing, she 
abruptly declined to reopen the subject. 

The sharp reversal of his hopes left 
Halliday silent and somewhat dazed. It 
is a question if the socialist ever “bleth- 
ered” to more unheeding ears than those 
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he addressed during the ten minutes be- 
fore Celia came back, followed very soon 
by several other girls who also lived at 
the club. Then half a dozen American 
students came dropping in, ravenous 
after their day in the ateliers; for one 
never works so hard and the models 
never pose so well as in the short day- 
light of early winter. 

The socialist was allowed to blether 
undisturbed until the teapot was being 
filled the second time. Then the un- 
controllable tide of “shop,” which flows 
wherever even two or three art students 
are gathered together, swept the poor 
man from his bearings and irresistibly 
bore down every other subject. In- 
evitably the girls’ exhibition was men- 
tioned, whereupon Celia bounced excit- 
edly out of the cushions where she had 
burrowed a nest for herself. 

“Olive!” she gasped. “What do you 
think has happened ?” 

“Oh, I suppose Collin said assez bien 
instead of pas mal to-day.” 

Celia shook her head contemptuously, 
and turned to the silenced socialist. 

“T don’t want to appear inhospitable,” 
she said, “but I’m so glad you didn’t 
come earlier and bring a bomb. Per- 
haps you're good at resisting temptation. 
I’m not. But if you had found yourself 
face to face with a millionaire, or a good 
imitation of one, you might have been 
tempted to present him to your bomb— 
or your bomb to him; I suppose they 
wouldn’t stand upon the order of the in- 
troduction. As it was, you must have 
trod on his gilded heels.” 

Halliday knew what was coming, but 
he was too sore and miserable to care 
very much how Olive received the news 
he had provided. He listened indiffer- 
ently as Celia went on in reply to a 
chorus of incredulity. 

“Well, if you’d go over to the ex- 
hibition and see Martha Babcock using 
up reams of paper, writing ‘Sold’ cards 
to put on pictures, and Abby Cochran 
sitting on a box of money, as if she ex- 
pected to hatch out a fortune, I guess 
you'd believe me!” 

“A box of money ?” 

“Um-m. Full! And, Olive, four of 
your pictures are gone! Abby says 
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she’s got the money in the box. You’d 
think she had the Bank of France. 
The man was an American, and he took 
six pictures with him. The sad, strange 
part of it is that he overlooked every 
one of mine. If I could get his address 
I'd send them after him—if I didn’t go 
myself. But Abby and Martha let him 
escape with all his secrets.” 

Halliday did not_ have altogether to 
simulate surprise. Six pictures! Then 
Townsend had bought some on his own 
account. 

“How about the sketch I wanted?” he 
remembered to ask, as a matter of form. 

“Gone, mon ami.” 

“Was it? I should have been glad 
to have it.” 

Olive, the center of a congratulatory 
group, had little to say, but her eyes 
shone with pleasure; and Halliday told 
himself that now his fate was doubly 
sealed. He could not know that the 
girl’s deepest delight was because she 
saw herself rehabilitated in his eyes. 

When he took the first opportunity of 
making his escape, and she was un- 
usually gentle, he attributed it only to a 
passing compunction, and, for the next 
few weeks, his unbroken avoidance of 
the Girls’ Club was a sore blow to the 
hopes the concierge had entertained of 
a lavish New Year’s gift from her 
favorite. 

It went on to the day before Christ- 
mas, and Olive and Halliday had not 
met since that afternoon tea up under 
the roof. If ever homesickness takes 
hold of those stout young hearts over 
there, if ever the romance of “the Quar- 


_ter” seems rotten beside the sound, if 


prosaic, wholesomeness of the home 
across the sea, it is at Christmas time. 

Between this homesickness and the 
gloom which had already possessed him, 
Halliday was desperate. He spent the 
evening wandering restlessly from one 
café to another, until, toward twelve 
o’clock, he suddenly quitted the “Boul 
Mich” with feverish haste, and struck 
off through the narrow, dark streets to- 
ward St. Sulpice. 

Why had he not thought of it be- 
fore? Two-thirds of the Americans in 
the Quarter would be at the midnight 
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service there. If one edged about 
through the crowd one could nod to half 
the people one wanted to see and to all 
the people one didn’t want to see. It 
was more than likely that Olive would 
be there. And as he came up behind 
the church, its windows glowing with 
unaccustomed light, it seemed to Halli- 
day that he had never wanted anything 
as he wanted now to see her. 

The weather had been unusually cold 
for a week, so that the fountain in the 
square was edged with ice and the air 
was crisp and keen; but as Halliday 
pushed open the church door a warm, 
close breath met him, heavy with in- 
cense and the presence of a great con- 
gregation. The organ seemed to take 
this heavy atmosphere and mold it into 
huge balls, which it rolled from end to 
end of the nave, lifted to the dome, and 
then dropped thundering to the pave- 
ment. Above these reverberations rose 
and fell the chants for which the choir 
is famous; while at every pause one was 
conscious of the unceasing rasp of feet 
on the stone floor. 

At the rear of the church, Halliday 
stopped to look about him. The nave 
had been filled, to the last chair, by those 
who were willing to pay a few sous 
for the privilege of a seat within its 
wooden railing. Those who were too 
late for the chance and the great crowd 
of the more economical had drifted first 
up the side aisles, pressing for points 
of vantage between the great pillars. 

The rear of the church was aiways 
ast to fill, so Halliday began to worm 
his way through the mass of people in 
the right aisle. He had gone halfway 
to the altar before he caught sight of 
the face he was looking for. In the 
nave, not twenty feet from him, Olive 
was sitting with Celia and half a dozen 
other girls from the club. 

As Halliday saw how absently she 
followed the service and with what a 
forced smile she acknowledged some 
whispered comment by the irrepressible 
Celia, his wish fathered a whole family 
of hopes. Perhaps, after all, she did 
care. Perhaps she had not meant to 
send him away, or regretted having 
done so. Perhaps and perhaps! It is 


always so. Hope surely finds no more 
fertile soil to spring in than the breast 
of a lover. 

As Halliday stood watching her hun- 
grily, the silver bells at the high altar 
were rung and the church suddenly fell 
silent. In the nave, where alone it was 
possible, the people knelt; but here and 
there Halliday could see a group of 
bobbing hats. Both the hats and the 
bobbing he recognized as unmistakable 
Americanisms, and he had a glow of sat- 
isfied pride when he saw that Olive did 
not join in this display of Yankee curi- 
osity. 

The bells rang again: once—twice— 
three times. The hush was absolute. 
Halliday bent his own head, though not 
so low that he lost sight of the girl who, 
just then, was his whole religion. Sud- 
denly she slipped to the low prie-dicu 
in front of her and bowed her head on 
her hands. 

Perhaps there is never a time when 
a woman seems to a man so touchingly 
feminine, so complete in her purity and 
her dependence, as when he sees her 
kneeling in church, and believes that it 
is neither affectation nor the mere com- 
monplace of custom. Halliday was like 
any other man in this; so there was 
something peculiarly reverent and ten- 
der in his eyes when Olive, rising with 
the congregation, turned to find herself 
looking straight at him. At first she 
seemed startled, incredulous. Then, 
though the ever-ready color crept up, 
she did not look away, but let Halli- 
day see in her eyes a tenderness which 
matched his own. 

He was waiting for her at the rear 
of the church after the service was over. 
Perhaps there was more diplomacy than 
accuracy in the fear he expressed that 
she would be stifled in the crush at the 
doors. At any rate, when he had drawn 
her into the lee of one of the pillars, he 
was conveniently oblivious to the fact 
that Celia and the others were moving 
on with the crowd. 

A poor box was fastened to the wall 
close by, and, partly from a wish to do 
or to say something impersonal, partly 
from the impulse to pay out, in some 
way, an overgreat happiness, Olive 
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opened her purse and put in some small 
coins. Suddenly she checked herself, 
and held out a piece of silver. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I don’t want 
to give that away ; evén to the poor. Do 
you know what it is?” 

Halliday took it, and looked up in 
surprise. 

““My lucky piece! How did you get 
it?” 

“Your—lucky—piece !” 

“Well, it served me in that capacity 
until it disappeared a little while ago. 
See, it’s a dime, coined the year I was 
born; and I’ve made those little marks 
on it, one for every year of my age. 
Where did you find it?” 

Olive stared at him 
without speaking. 
slowly: 

“Tt was in the money paid for those 
things of mine that were sold at the 
exhibition.” 

Halliday started. In a flash the situa- 
tion was clear to him. He had mistaken 
the silver dime for a fifty-centimes piece 
and had given it to Townsend. He stood 
confusedly regarding his quondam 
“lucky piece,” wondering how he could 
disown it, when Olive laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“Tell me, honestly. Is it yours?’ 

Halliday looked up, and met her gaze 
squarely. 

“T believe it is. 

“Did you buy those things of mine?” 

“IT asked Townsend to buy them for 
me,” 

In his heart there was a rush of things 
he wanted to say; explanations, pro- 
tests, avowals, pleas. But some impulse 
kept him silent. The people still scraped 
by on their slow progress to the doors, 
but the mass of them could not have 
understood even if they had heard. Be- 
sides, any vagary of Americans is over- 
looked in Paris as a harmless, though 
sometimes startling, expression of the 
erratic national character. Secure in 
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this semi-solitude, Halliday and Olive 
faced each other without the necessity of 
wearing a mask. 

“Do you know what I did?” she said 
at last, in a low tone. “The dime came 
to me with a chance I had been waiting 
for, and I took it for my lucky piece. 
I had so wanted to succeed in my work, 
or to show that I could succeed, before 
—before I gave it up for something else. 
And when those pictures were bought, 
I thought it proved that I could amount 
to something—some time; something 
beside just what you asked. But you 
didn’t come back after that happened. 
I know! I couldn’t blame you. But to- 
night,” she confessed, “I actually prayed 
that you would come; and when I 
looked up, there you were! I was so 
happy; and now—now I’m back again 
just where I was.” 

The tears were really in her eyes 
now ; tears of disappointment and mor- 
tification, but with a gleam of amuse- 
ment shining through them. She sud- 
denly seemed to herself a _ visionary 
goose, and she said as much to Halli- 
day. When he protested eagerly, she 
replied by a pretty dropping of her 
hands, palm outward, quite as if she 
had learned in a school of expression the 
proper gesture for surrender. 

“Yes, | am!” she said. “But if you 
haven’t engaged your Christmas goose 
yet, and still want me——” 

Halliday swept her into the crowd 
with a sudden loss of concern about it. 
Semi-solitude was not enough for him 
now. He thought of the long, dim 
streets outside and drew her with him. 

As the people closed about them, 
pressing her so close to his side that his 
breath actually stirred those same little 
curls which had been so long the object 
of his dreams, he laughed a short laugh 
of utter content. 

“Olive,” he said, with deep convic- 


, 


tion, “you’re the kind of a goose I could 
eat at one mouthful!” 





















HEY say that custom, 
habit, inherited in- 
stincts — heredity, in 
short—play the all-im- 
portant part in this 
scheme which for 
want of better name 
has been called life. 

truly is the utmost 
any of us can do— 





They 
that 

that our virtues and our vices are not 
our own; our instincts and our natures 
do not belong to us; that every charac- 


say—that 
they or 


teristic we possess is the inheritance 
from a former generation; that we do 
but walk in footsteps imprinted on the 
sands of the ages, with no power of 
free will to step either to the right or 
to the left. We imagine that we choose 
a certain course, and call ourselves free 
agents; they tell us that this very choice 
has been inherited, been influenced, 
governed even, by those ancestors who 
have preceded us. Free will? they ex- 
claim. Does a river following its 
course between two banks to the in- 
evitable sea display free will in the pur- 
suit of its destination? We are as 
impotent in our choice of birth as we 
are in our choice of life—slaves to 
heredity, gyved in the steel of impulses 
and instincts that are not, never will be, 
our own. 

Try to confute them, and they will 
take refuge in the logic of their uni- 
versal negation; only faith can pass 
them by, untouched, as_ faith has 
passed through a thousand furnaces of 
destruction since the days of Nebuched- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. This story 
here before you, this tale of Father 
Joseph—since by that ticle he was best 
known to those who came within his 
sphere—may be a proof in favor of this 
overwhelming theory of heredity. They 
who tell you these things would take 
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it to their hearts, wrapped in the joy 
of the trading instinct that welcomes 
any to its way of thought. It seems 
no proof to me. I see the individual all 
through it; never the generation. So 
you behold my beliefs. I deny heredi- 
ty? Not at all. It gives us all we 
possess; but what we gain, that is our 
own, That which Father Joseph 
gained—if, indeed, it was a gain—was 
his very own. No inheritance thefe. 
Call it a prompting of custom to an in- 
dividual choice and I am with you. 
Habit! Are we nothing more than 
habits toiling in the shades of the gen- 
erations that have been? Is our his- 
tory all a past? Surely there is a 
future straight in front? In the name 
of God let us believe it so. 

Listen, then, to the story of Father 
Joseph, and judge for yourself, I wish 
to offer no definition of his actions. 

In a chapel close to the fields of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where some of the byways 
of London have been forgotten and 
grown old by themselves, Father Joseph 
was the officiating priest. He lived in 


the presbytery near-by, where the 
rooms were comfortless, barren, unin- 
viting. You imagine the fat of the 
land, rich wines, solid foods in the 
Roman Catholic presbytery. There is 
something Plantagenet in the idea. We 


have seen the monk of artist’s concep- 
tions debauched with good living. 
Since the days of Henry VIII., this has 
been the accepted idea of the man in 
monastic orders. Maybe it has served 
its purpose. Have done with it now— 
it is the exception, not the rule. Ta- 
ther Joseph pursued no such indul- 
gences. ‘ou find him living the strict 
life; a pilgrimage across sharp stones, 
a narrow way always ascending; no 
shelters but the wayside shrines that 
barely cast a shadow on the statues 
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within them. So men struggle for 
Heaven, believing it the best—eyes 
closed, heart bleeding. So far as it is 
sacrifice to others, why question their 
beliefs ? 

You will find infinite self-sacrifice in 
the life of Father Joseph. This was a 
man whose very tissue the church had 


claimed. His face alone would have 
shown it. High cheek-bones rising 
roughly to the deep-set eyes. Long, 


thin lips, that parted sensitively with 
suggestion of temerity. Eyes burning 
beneath the brows—coals in hollow 
braziers. Here is the ascetic; there is 
no mistaking them. In the network of 
the churches you find them caught like 
flies in a web; dazzled with the shim- 
mer of silken threads, beating their 
wings; but for closer captivity rather 
than for freedom. 

Father Joseph had suffered. You 
might have seen it at a glance. Deep 
lines, cut clean, creased the white fore- 
head, carved furrows by the mouth. 
What suffering was it to have plowed 
so sure a way? Upon his chin you 
would have found a cleft, almost a 
scar, hewn out of the solid bone. There 
was the root of the suffering; so say, 
at least, the physiognomists. A cleft 
upon the chin indicates a susceptibility 
to the fascination of the other sex. 
Mere materialism! What has a dimple 
or a cleft to do with it? Father Joseph, 
nevertheless, possessed one. Nothing 
would have been said-.about it, however, 
had net the physiognomist’s deduction 
in this case proved to be correct. Sus- 
ceptible to the fascinations of the other 
sex? That alters the whole picture, 
you say. Father Joseph straightway 
becomes a sensualist. Thus one may 
see how hard it is to paint with words! 
Yet remember the thin lips and the 
high cheek-bones of the ascetic; do not 
forget the eyes—deep-set, burning. 
Why fling all these away for a cleft in 
the chin? Father Joseph was _ no 


sensualist. 

At the age of seventeen, swept in a 
sudden rush of premature development, 
Father Joseph had been borne away on 
the wings of a cloud—a cloud they call 
Imagine how a boy of that 


romance. 
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age rushes into love. The cool breeze 
of reason touches him not at all; a gale 
it is that eddies around him as he ca- 
reers wildly toward that goal, the con- 
summation of his desires. Imagine, 
then, that mad flight broken—snapped. 
It is like the little pellet of death find- 
ing its bed in the breast of the bird 
that is dropping headlong down the 
wind on those outstretched wings that 
were once scythes mowing the air. The 
firm neck loosens; the keen poise of the 
head crumples into shapelessness. Like 
tired pennons falling against the mast- 
head, the brave wings sink limp and 
shattered. Robbed of its impetus, the 
bird topples helpless with an aching 
thud to the earth beneath. 

So ended the love of Father Joseph. 
Two years’ flight over the green of the 
fields, in the light of the sky; then the 
shattered frame that once had moved 
in the exultation of life. 

He had lifted her little brother up 
in his arms, saying good-by. 

“You're shaking, Joseph,” said the 
youngster; “shaking all over.” 

Joseph put him down, and found 
bent upon him the first look of pity in 
her eyes. 

“T didn’t know it had meant so 
much,” she said to him as he took leave 
of her. 

“The bovish fancy?’ His smile was 
cut with a chisel in stone. 

“But I didn’t know it had meant so 
much,’ she repeated. She gave him 
the look of pity once more—eyes with 
unshed tears in them—in return for the 
compliment he had paid her. 

But — “the boyish fancy” — that 
phrase had hit it, you imagine, however 
much in irony he had meant it? Ev- 
erything is sensation with the boy. of 
nineteen doomed to sterilitv. Had she 
not killed it with her mood? Time, say 
you, would have wrought the same 
havoc with its sickle. His departure, 
bent, bowed, as with a sentence of 
servitude to be worked out where no 
sun shone; his entrance into the church 


—these actions convince you of the 
force of your arguments. Sensation, 
you assert once more. In reply, I 


would tell you that the boy of nineteen, 
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jilted, is as likely to go to the devil 
for sympathy as to the church. But to 
the church, as it happened, went Father 
Joseph, and the church treated him 
well; turned his bitterness to austerity, 
his fever to asceticism, his passions to 
zeal by an alchemy that lies secreted 
in the mysterious potions in its labora- 
tories. The fascination of a knowledge 
of the unknown, the magnetism of the 
magician’s wand of revelation, have 
been the potent factors in the evolution 
of the mind of man. Father Joseph fell 
under the spell of them—bade nature 
go its own way, and cast off the smock 
of the fields for the robes of the acolyte, 
serving with smoking censer at the al- 
tar of mystery and of revelation. At 
the dawn of the mind, the world would 
have staggered and fallen had not these 
priests of the supernatural appeared 
to show the twisting labyrinths of the 
Way. 

At twenty-three, then, you see him 
a celibate, with the past concealed with- 
in the past, yet preserved as a fly in 
amber, needing only the hammer of 
circumstance to break the transparent 
walls of its prison and the breath of 
passion to breathe into it the blood of 
life. At seven-and-thirty behold him 
just the same; Father Joseph officiating 
in the little chapel on the borders of 
the fields of Lincoln’s Inn. It was here 
and at this period that the hammer of 
circumstance fell—and at the blow, the 
preserving amber of memory fell in 
pieces; the relic of the past lay there 
before him; and all the passion of his 
blood, beaten for years into submission, 
breathed into the relic till it glowed 
with life. 

One night in November, when the 
foot-ways glistened with the polish of 
the rain, and street-lamps danced re- 
flections in the puddles of the road, 
Father Joseph’s caretaker knocked at 
the priest’s sitting-room. He was fight- 
ing with Haeckel in a confusion of 
ideas. 

“There’s a lady to see you in the 
waiting-room, father.” 

Father Joseph threw Haeckel aside. 
Interruption came with a sigh of relief. 

“T’m coming,” he replied. 
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In the waiting-room there was no 
light. The glimmer from the street- 
lamp outside was a mockery—a hollow 
laugh of brilliancy. The figure that 
stood in the gloom had no meaning for 
him; his glance swept it as he said 
something in greeting. 

“We had better have some light,” he 
added. 

With a swift movement the woman 
intercepted his motion toward the bell. 

“Father Joseph——” 

This was the hammer’s blow. The 
amber of memory, holding in its trans- 
lucent grip that relic of the past, fell 
into glittering atoms. The past was 
there before him, transformed in an in- 


stant to the absorbing present. Her 
words, though scarcely whispered, 
clattered through the silence. The 


emaciated light-making conditions were 
as nothing. She was there beside him; 
dropped out of the years into one pre- 
cise moment of time+-that moment. So 
she had been traveling toward him 
through the space of circumstance as 
the bolt that is shot forth from a world 
into the blue. So she had come as 
the bolt speeds from one magnetic pow- 
er to another, until it feels the constant 
force drawing it nearer and nearer to 
its end. Now she had reached the end. 
She was there beside him, the journey 
through space accomplished with a com- 
pleteness that, by the thrill in her voice, 
he felt to be definite. There was a lilt 
of fate in it all. A string was set throb- 
bing; it vibrated through his blood as 
he stood there, arrested, staring at her 
in the darkness. The years were lifted 
from him. He was back in the past, 
a boy again, with a bov’s blood racing 
through him. 

“Mary * Twice he repeated her 
name. “What brought you here?” 

In the darkness she told him. 

Whenever a woman comes back to 
a man there is a story first to be told. 


iF 


The town of Malaga lies in a hol- 
low of red-brown, arid hills; the houses 
are small, insignificant, except for the 
colossal cathedral. Climb up to the 
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Gibralfaro, a Moorish tower on the 
summit of one of the hills, and look 
down; it is like a collection of red and 
white pebbles in the cup of a giant’s 
hand. The pale, tarnished silver green 
of the olive-trees marching up the hill- 
sides soften the dryness of it all, though 
even these are as if the dust had 
sprinkled them. Roads shrink away 
into the distance—bands of white. Al- 
most always, it seems, the sky lifts up 
a roof of amazing azure with here and 
there white clouds, like waves arrested 
in the breaking. 

Away in the hills, looking out over 
the city, sits El Palo—a pueblo—village 
—of scanty inhabitants following lazily 
their various pursuits. It is here that 
one named Mariano has a little inn— 
there are a thousand and one Marianos 
in Spain—there are more than a thou- 
sand and one of these little inns. Up 
the dusty road to Mariano’s inn came, 
one day, Father Joseph. The lady of 
that November night in the waiting- 
room of the Lincoln’s Inn presbytery 
was with him. Suspicions rush to the 
worst. Why is that?) Do we judge 
ourselves by the appearances of things? 
Scarcely—then why others? Yet it 
happens so. Admitted that there is 
cause here for suspicions; at least tem- 
per them with charity. Believe that 
the man of fifteen years’ victory over 
the senses is not swept away in the 
flood with the first rush of the torrent. 
Take it for granted that he counts 
those years of self-denial for some- 
thing, desiring not willingly to lose the 
harvest that they are yielding for the 
sake of the ripened fruit that needs but 
a twitch of the stalk to bring it to his 
hand. No doubt he felt that here was 
life to be lived, youth to be regained. 
The voices cry that conviction, there is 
no drowning them. But do not sup- 
pose that the voices are obeyed at the 
first word. There is the struggle of 
Ulysses, off the coast of Circe’s island, 
with the limbs lashed to the mast, no 
wax in the ears, eves gaping from their 
sockets. Put wax in the ears of the 
seamen, that is life. The sirens shall 
sing to you alone. Where would life 
be, what the worth of it, without their 
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singing? But first see that the ropes 
are well knotted, fast bound. 

The ropes were like manacles about 
Father Joseph. An idea that binds 
men for nigh upon twenty centuries 
is not snapped by the straining of an 
arm or the grinding of the teeth. 
Father Joseph felt the ropes cutting the 
flesh as he struggled in response to her 
siren call. How she sang! Soft notes 


beneath the breath tremulous with 
meaning, importunate with passion, 
drugged with delight. You see him 


listening with all his heart—ears mere 
intermediaries to the sound—it is the 
heart that listens. 

She was governess in a family—this 
brings us from metaphor to fact. The 
master of the family would be her mas- 
ter as well. He had a will of iron, 
an eye of steel; so long as he could 
keep her with them, he had sworn to 
win her. She counted moments to the 
end—dreading the end, shrinking from 
it, knowing it inevitable. Then, before 
they had come to Spain, she had found 
Father Joseph. How, you ask, comes 
it that he alone was with her? For 
what reason was he there, at her side, 
threading a way among the islands of 
Sirenuse? The family happened to be 
in Malaga. To a quiet hotel in that 
city came Father Joseph, hoping to 
save her, doubting to save himself, 
seeing the damnation of them both. To 
risks such as these men come; the sin- 
ner rushing in where the saint is faint 
of heart and falters. 

Mariano’s inn at El Palo was their 
first trysting-place. In one of the lit- 
tle rooms, the floor strewn with saw- 
dust, the vines hanging in the window 
dangling their grapes luxuriously, they 
sat down. 

“Bring wine,” said Father Joseph. 
Excuse for their presence there must 
be. There were moments with her 
when he felt watched on all sides. 

The wine was brought, the bottle, 
the glasses, laid upon the rough, trestle- 
table between them. When Mariano had 


gone she leaned toward him with eyes 
that drew his.,as the hook, firm-fastened 
in the flesh of its victim, draws it slow- 
ly surely, with the measured clicking of 
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the winding reel. So she had drawn 
him years before; for, if her tackle was 
delicate, it was taut. Women are the 
exponents of the tight line. From the 
little window behind them the stray 
hot breaths of wind blew through her 
hair toward him. 

“These fifteen years are nothing,” 
she said. “They’ve tried to bury you 
and failed. I left you living—you were 
mine then. Look! Can you deny it? 
Do you remember when you lifted 
Teddy in your arms—the day you were 
going? Teddy could lift you now”’— 
her hand caught his wrist—‘‘God! how 
thin you are! How can you call this 
life—this wasting into nothing? You’ve 
been afraid to liv@é, because you know 
what burns beneath. And who set that 


burning? You know we were meant 
to live, you and I, That day you 


trembled, when, you lifted Teddy—I 
knew then—church or no church—that 
I'd burnt my mark on you. Can you 
tell me that you’ve never thought of 
me all these years—of what I might 
have been—of what maybe I was, to 
some one else?” 

The question struck him like a blow, 
and he groaned. 

“You think you’ve lived yet? 
don’t know what life is.” 

That subtle offer that she could teach 
him, the poison of it ran like a mill- 
race through his blood. Lifting up the 
bottle of wine, he filled their glasses, 
and his hand was strained, quivering. 
She watched it, seeing victory. 


You 
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“To-morrow”—she raised her glass 
to her lips—‘to-morrow we can be a 
hundred miles away from here. How 
you tremble—even now—can’t you see 
you're killing yourself? Drink some 
of the wine.” 

He lifted his glass; the wine trickled 
between his lips. Then slowly the 
glass descended. The hand that held 
it was rigid as of stone. 

“Altar wine,” he whispered. 
wine.” 

“What do you mean?” 





“Altar 


“They've given us altar wine. I’ve 
taken this wine on the steps of the 
altar, with a congregation trembling 


at the presence of God.” Short breaths 
cut his words as the wings of a cap- 
tive bird are clipped. 

“A prayer, a passing, a laying on 
of hands, and this wine becomes the 
blood of God Himself. J could make 
it so—/ have the power to call down 
the miracle of God’s majesty and make 
these crushed grapes the  selfsame 
blood that trickled from the wounds of 
Christ—and you sit there sipping it 
and asking me—— Ah!” 

Father Joseph rose to his feet, again 
the ascetic, ruling, swaying, command- 
ing. She shrank before him. 

“Drink the wine—you told me—to 
steady my hand—see, it is quite steady” 
—he held it out—expressionless, nerve- 
“Drink it, you told me, for the 
needs of the body. No, no—see, I lay 
my hands on it and drink it for the 
needs of the soul.” 


less. 
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ALL WORDS ARE 


VAIN 


LL words are vain, and when ‘tis time to part, 


’Twere better that 


we 


leave “Farewell” unsaid. 


Beside the treasure stored within the heart 


All 


words 


are vain! 


For, howso’er we phrases form with art, 
Always the crucial moment finds them fled, 
While through the halting words the hot tears start, 
Bespeaking memories unburiéd. 


Or, when estranged, with « 


smpty speech we part, 


Nor language dare deny our Love lies dead, 


All 


words are 


W. 


vain! 
G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 

















PRATT was on his holi- 
day, and consequent 
anarchy reigned in the 
servants’ hall. The 
cook took this oppor- 
tunity of becoming so 
insufferably insolent 
that she had to be dis- 

charged at a moment's notice; and the 
parlor-maid went to bed with a gath- 
ered foot. The housemaid, the kitchen- 
maid, and the page foregathered riot- 
ously in the kitchen; and Mrs. Martin, 
thanking the gods that the stables were 
not disorganized, drove off to catch the 
10:20 on a servant-hunt in town. Nel- 
ly, left alone, spent a delicious morn- 
ing, strumming “The Cingalee,” under 
the name of practising; romping with 
the dogs “to give them exercise”; read- 
ing “From Sea to Sea” as “studying 
geography”; and _ otherwise finding 
dutiful names for pleasurable occupa- 
tions. 

At half-past one, somewhat rumpled 
after a race with a fox-terrier, in which 
he had had the courtesy to circle round 
and round her by way of imposing on 
himself a handicap, she sat down to a 
meal of the ascetic kind, which always 
results from domestic upheavals. Cold 
ham, cocoa, and cheese were spread 
before her, when, raising her eyes, she 
beheld a wagonette loaded with people 
driving up to the door. Nelly recog- 
nized the entire Gerney family, accom- 
panied by some visitors. When the As- 
syrians came down like wolves on the 
fold, they must have produced an ef- 
fect somewhat similar to the sensation 
experienced by Nelly as she hurried 
up-stairs into her bedroom, and hastily 
began to change her pink cotton morn- 
ing frock for a more careful costume. 
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Elise had gone up to town with Mrs. 
Martin, and Nelly could find nothing. 
She felt positive that the Gerneys, in 
the drawing-room beneath, could hear 
her agitated footsteps and the opening 
and shutting of many drawers, and 
would inevitably cowclude that she was 
of the type of girl who is unpresenta- 
bly untidy in the morning. She came 
to the belated conclusion that it would 
have been more polite, and in better 
taste, to have gone down in her pink 
cotton, even though it had an ink-spot 
on the cuff. 

When she entered the drawing-room 
at last, flushed and apologetic, and 
wearing the wrong belt put on 
crooked, Mrs. Gerney and her party 
were full of embarrassment. They 
were sure they were putting her out, 
and were so sorry. Mrs. Gerney, an 
old friend of Mrs. Martin, but very 
slightly known to Nelly, explained that, 
with their visitors (here she interpo- 
lated some mystic phrases which might 
have been introductions) they had 
driven over to see the ruins of the cas- 
tle, and had meant to descend on Mrs. 
Martin and ask for some lunch, know- 
ing that she kept open house. They 
had no idea she was away, and could 
not dream of staying and putting Nelly 
out. 

To this, of course, Nelly demurred. 
They really must stay; it would give 
her so much pleasure; and Mrs. Martin 
would never forgive her if she let them 
go away. “If you will excuse me for 
a minute,” she concluded, “I will just 


, 


see that luncheon is served soon.” 
With these smiling courtesies on her 
lips, and doubt and despair at her heart, 
she raced to the servants’ hall, where 
the housemaid was tyrannously presi- 
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ding over the dinner of the kitchen- 
maid and the page. “Dressed in a lit- 
tle brief authority,” she was haughtily 
brandishing a carving-knife above a 
roast loin of pork, when Nelly appeared 
in the doorway, full of perplexity. She 
glanced from the pork to the hot sun- 
shine outside, with a rather dubious 
expression; but she could find no al- 
ternative, and bade the disappointed 
trio dine off cold ham and serve their 
own succulent dish in the dining-room. 
Then she fled into the garden for flow- 
ers, finding her choice much restricted 
by the necessity for keeping out of 
sight of the drawing-rocra windows. 

In the meanwhile, at the end of a 
protracted half-hour, her guests were 
becoming stupefied with embarrassment 
and hunger. They felt that they were 
an occurrence of much inconvenience 
to their fluttered hostess, but they could 
not now leave any more than Nelly 
could let them go, ardently as she and 
they all desired it. 

Things improved when they were 
ushered into the dining-room. The 
table looked charming, with the flowers 
freshly gathered. Nelly sat at its head, 
and endeavored to keep the conversa- 
tion up to the standard usual at Mrs. 
Martin’s luncheons. When the pork 
appeared, her efforts fell quite flat. It 
was hot, and the party were tired with 
sightseeing, and just in tune for sweet- 
breads or salmon and mayonnaise, or 
some such dainty. To be offered hot 
roast pork in such circumstances was 
very disappointing. Mrs. Gerney, who 
had a horror of pork in any form, sat 
with*her plate steaming before her, try- 
ing to ‘inhale the freshness of the late 
sweet pea across a barrier of greasy 
vapor. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gerney, I am afraid you 
don't like it,” said poor Nelly. “I am 
so sorry. 

Mrs. Gerney made a heroic effort to 
eat it, but her spirit failed her, and she 
murmured that she was not hungry, 
which was by now the simple truth. 

Nelly glanced round the table. The 
men were manfully plodding through 
theirs, but all the women were more or 
less playing with it, and were confining 
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themselves to bread and the potatoes, 
which were fortunately cooked as only 
dishes meant for kitchen consumption 
are usually cooked. A _ fitful silence 
prevailed, broken only by polite voices 
referring to the ruins they had seen, 
or the pretty country. Mrs. Gerney 
saw Nelly’s eyes fill with tears of vexa- 
tion and embarrassment, and_ she 
gripped her knife and fork with the air 
of a grenadier. Nelly’s little separate 
apologies to each person in turn made 
things worse, for they assured every 
one that she was watching just how 
much they did or did not eat. She was 
feeling very much inclined to jump up 
and run away when an inspiration came 
to her. 

“Emily,” she said to the sulky house- 
maid, “bring up a bottle of the Bur- 
gundy.” 

The faces lightened somewhat. Mrs. 
Martin’s cellar was the best in the 
county. Nelly wondered why she had 
not thought of this alleviation before. 
But they experienced a relapse into 
gloom when Emily departed with a ter- 
rific bang of the door, and Nelly said 
in distress: “Oh, how rude of her! 
The fact is, our cook is away, and this 
is the servants’ dinner. But Emily 
need not mind—there is plenty of cold 
beef and ham for them.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said poor Mrs. 
Gerney, “why didn’t you tell us you 
were without a cook? Of course we 
should not have dreamed of staying.” 

“But it is such a pleasure to have 
you!” cried Nelly. “I am so glad we 
had anything to offer you, but I wish 
it had been nicer. I am afraid you 
don't like it at all.” 

“Tt is very nice indeed,” protested 
Mrs. Gerney; and a composite murmur 
from the others supported her polite 
mendacity. The reentrance of Emily, 
bearing a dusty black bottle without a 
napkin, turned the conversation into 
happier channels. Nelly, who never 
drank wine ‘in the middle of the day, 
watched her guests raise their glasses 
to their lips, and felt that, after all, 
things were not so bad. She wondered 
what Mrs. Martin wovld say when she 
heard that a bottle of her best Bur- 
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gundy had been used; but no doubt she 
would see how matters had been. Nel- 
ly only hoped that they would not fin- 
ish this bottle and oblige her to send 
for another. She knew her aunt’s wine 
appealed to the masculine palate. She 
may have expressed something of min- 
gled hope and fear in her face, for no 
one took a second glass, in spite of her 
remark that Emily could fetch another 
bottle if they liked. WNelly’s mind be- 
came fairly peaceful. The cold fruit- 
tart disappeared with a rapidity re- 
markable in contrast to the leisurely 
vanishing of the pork. But the black 
coffee, which she had in an undertone 
requested the surly Emily to make, was 
so vile that Nelly herself said: ‘Don’t 
try to drink it!” and launched into fur- 
ther apologies. 

She felt that she could have retrieved 
the honor of the house if her guests 
would have stayed to tea, but they re- 
sisted all entreaties and left immediate- 
ly. Nelly accompanied them to the 
door, with final pleas for indulgence; 
and Mrs. Gerney was at last driven off, 
repeating mechanically: “Please don’t 
mention it. So sorry to have put you 
out.” 

When Mrs. Martin returned, she 
found Nelly restless, tired, and longing 
to relate her trials of the day. 

“T am glad you gave them the Bur- 
gundy,” said Mrs. Martin, when she 
had heard all, “though I think it would 
have been better to give them a sort 
of scratch meal. They would have un- 
derstood. Instead of attempting a 


proper luncheon, I should have had the 
cold meat, even though there was not 
much left, and made them one of your 
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nice omelets in the chafing-dish. It 
was very rash to try the black coffee. 
By the way, did you apologize much?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nelly earnestly, 
“over and over again; in fact, the 
whole of the time. I assure you, I 
never stopped!” 

“Oh, Nelly! That was the real mis- 
take!” rejoined her aunt. ‘Don’t you 
remember the definition that apology 
is only egotism wrong side out? What 
you ought to have done was to make 
them feel that they were not putting 
you out at all, but that you were all 
having an impromptu picnic, and you 
were enjoying it. Simplicity is a 
trump-card in an emergency. But I 
am sure you did your best, and Mrs. 
Gerney is an old friend, and will under- 
stand. Now, as you say there is some 
Burgundy left, I will have a glass, and 
then go and rest till dinner-time.” 

Nelly took up the wine to her aunt’s 
room, and was just coming away when 
she was struck by Mrs. Martin’s face 
as she took a sip and then set down 
the glass. 

“What is it? 
it?” she asked. 

“IT will presently,” 
Mrs, Martin. 

But a horrible suspicion was dawn- 
ing on Nelly’s mind. 

“It is the Burgundy, isn’t it?” 
gasped. 

Mrs. Martin rose and put her arm 
round her niece’s shoulders. 

“Don’t worry about it, dear,” she 
said. “It’s only another proof that you 
wished them well. But Emily doesn’t 
know the cellar, and—well, it is cook- 
ing claret!” 


Why don’t you drink 


hastily rejoined 


she 


























ATTY sometimes 

4 it was my love of al- 
literation—a love wit- 
nessed by the title of 
this story she has bid 
me write!—that 
brought it all about. 
She reports that I al- 
ways stand rapt in admiring contem- 
plation before the circus  bill-boards, 
whereon is pictured “Daredevil Diav- 
danger-deriding, death-defying 
dive,” or tales are told of “ponderous 
pachydermic paraders.” This may be 
true, but it is really not my love of allit- 
eration which causes my contemplation, 
but my awe at the pyrotechnic verbosity 
of the passionate press-agent. How I 
should like to be able to write like that! 
However, all this is not to the point. 
I have other matters to tell. If I hesi- 
tate, it is not that I forget the task, or 
think slightingly of it, but because I 
cannot see why it should interest other 
people. Me it interests tremendously 
—and Patty. But it is a quiet, ram- 
bling tale, and commonplace enough, 
no doubt, for in this good old world 
there is nothing so commonplace, thank 
God! as the love of a man for a maid 
—though I believe the love of a maid 
for a man is always a fresh wonder! 
\t all events, Patty will not have it 
but I must record this tale as straight- 
forwardly as I may, which she doesn’t 
seem to think will be straightforwardly 
enough, regarding me, when writing is 
concerned, as a sort of family dog that 
runs hither and yon, now into a field, 
now under a wall, now ahead, now be- 


Says 
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hind, while the family carryall (“your 
ordinary hack!’ I tell her) plods on its 
even way. In short, I go five miles to 
cover a half-mile of road. She, of 
course, always outruns me by going 
straight ahead. When we talk to- 
gether, I often find her waiting for me 
at the end of my sentence. Bless her 
patient heart, I shall find her waiting 
for me at the end of this story, having 
skipped, you may be sure, what fan- 
tastic digressions I may be led into. 
Very like she will be the only reader 
who is left. Well, that will disappoint 
her more than me, I’m sure. So, if any 
reader has gone this far, he had better 
go on to the bitter end, if he does not 
wish to give a sweet girl pain! 

It will be as hard for me to get to 
the beginning, however, as for the read- 
er to get to the end. In the first place, 
I hate a story which begins at the be- 
ginning—except “Tristram Shandy”— 
because the beginning is so far from the 
real point; and, in the second place, I 
honestly don’t know where the begin- 
ning of this story, Patty’s and mine, 
lies. Mists of antiquity shroud it 
(watch Patty’s face, will you, when she 
reads that!) and it came, even in those 
remote times, without our knowing it. 
I will just commence, I think, with a 
certain April afternoon not very long 
ago, when I had a bad attack of spring 
fever, and let all that comes before get 
itself told as best it may, by parenthe- 
ses and allusions, and when I don’t 
know that I am telling it, maybe. 

I was a newspaper man, and my fam- 
ily never had any money, either, But 
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as they have always lived in New Eng- 
land, they enjoy many of the luxuries 
of life, including social standing and a 
front yard. When I got through college 
and decided to make a name in litera- 
ture via the newspaper route, I came 
down to New York “to buck the me- 
tropolis with a stub pen.” Many col- 
lege youths cherish the delusion that 
the newspaper route is an L road lead- 
ing to literary fame. As a matter of 
fact, it is a subway leading to indiges- 
tion, premature baldness, and a Harlem 
bedroom. It takes the young men about 
four years to find this out; their youth 
carries them through two, enthusiasm 
and grit through a third, and hope dies 
hard in the fourth. They discover it 
for themselves (nobody can tell them, of 
course; if you don’t believe it, try!) on 
the first warm day of their fourth 
spring in “the business,” about the time 
the bald spot begins to widen on their 
temples. Then they spend a very bad 
afternoon with themselves. They in- 
vite their souls and curse. Some of 
them get drunk. 

It was the first warm day of my 
fourth spring in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

I got down to the office at one o’clock, 
after a bad morning’s sleep, for my 
nerves were going back on me fast from 
the night grind, the un-Christian mode 
of life. As I passed through City Hall 
Park, the fountain was playing for the 
first time, and the trees had a faint hint 
of green, like the ghost of a veil caught 
in their branches. The air was languid, 
enervating. I took my assignments, 
went into a telephone-booth, and cov- 
ered them, or arranged to have them 
covered by an accommodating friend, 
and got aboard a Harlem train. I 
didn’t much care where I went; I mere- 
ly longed blindly to escape somewhere 
from the load of town. At One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street I decided 
to take the Fort Lee ferry and cross to 
the Palisades. The upper deck was al- 
most empty. I stood alone, looking 
north, as we moved out of the slip. 

And I was suddenly conscious that 
in six months I had not beheld a real 
horizon. A great weight seemed lifted 


off my spirit as I gazed up the level 
Hudson, past jutting nose on nose of 
the Palisades, first purple, then laven- 
der, then sky blue, into the misty, radi- 
ant expanse of the upper stream. Be- 
low I heard the wash of water; about 
me I felt the wash of air; and, better 
than all, as we neared the western bank 
I was conscious not that the ceaseless 
moan of Manhattan had been left be- 
hind, but that a definite, almost tangi- 
ble silence came offshore to meet me, 
folded me round. It seemed to me that 
when I had climbed up the bank I 
could, in that blessed stillness, hear the 
very grass-blades push up through the 
sod. My imagination, which had been 
dying a slow death in the months and 
years gone by, awoke and stirred fit- 
fully. I felt power of thought and 
fancy returning. I faced toward the 
crocodile jaw of Manhattan Island and 
cursed it in my soul, knowing at last, I 
told myself, that if ever my imagina- 
tion and dreamings were to profit me, 
it would be when I had forsaken its 
Babel haste and scramble for the lei- 
sure of quieter places, realizing that the 
man who reports life truly, reports not 
the doings of the police-court or the 
market-place, but himself. 

Then I went down to the lower deck, 
to leave the boat. And there, close by 
the rail, stood Patty! 

She did not see me; she was looking 
idly toward the bank, as if she were 
deep in her own thoughts and had no 
interest in her destination. I had not 
set eyes upon her for two years; I had 
not heard from her, and seldom of her. 
Perhaps I fancied I had forgotten her. 
Between my life in New York and her 
quiet village existénce, where the Berk- 
shires huddle flock on flock into the twi- 
light, there seemed an inseparable gulf. 
It appeared impossible that could be she 
in front of me now. Yet I was sud- 
denly conscious of a great gladness 
that it was she. No other soul would 
I have been glad to greet at that hour 
of awakening. I came up close behind 
her 

“Patty!” I said. 

She turned, with a little cry, then put 
out both her hands. 
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“T was going up on the Palisades to 
be alone,” said I. 

“Me, too,” she answered. 

“Let us seek loneliness together,” I 
smiled. 

“Still Prince Paradox,” was her re- 
ply. 

And that was our first greeting after 
two years, after a parting that had cost 
us tears and which we had agreed, be- 
tween our reluctant kisses, should be 
final! There are moments in life when 
light words rise to the lips and smilinz 
banter clothes the emotions, though a 
thousand tides of feeling are surging 
within. And the light words may be 
bitter or trembling with a great joy; 
the tone of the voice, the glance of the 
eye alone differentiates. My eyes met 
Patty’s, and I knew that she was glad. 
And she, in turn, tucked her arm sud- 
denly and confidingly in mine, and we 
half skipped off the ferry-boat, smiling 
into each other’s faces. 


II. 


“In two long years I have not seen 
you, nor heard from you, nor known 


what you were doing,” said I, sitting at 
Patty’s feet on a nose of the Palisades 
which commanded the sweep of the 
river north and south, and where, in the 
thin shadow of a budding tree, in si- 
lence and peace, one looked down and 
away on the smoky line of Manhattan, 
but heard neither its busy clatter nor its 
undertone of pain. 

“Dear me!” said Patty, “you are get- 
ting bald. Soon you will be able to get 
your hair cut without taking off your 
hat.” 

“Patty on the Palisades!” I  ex- 
claimed, lingering over the phrase. 
“How funny that sounds, and how 
funny that you should be here, you of 
all people in the world!” 

“What street are we opposite?” said 
Patty. 

“You of all people in the world,” I 
repeated, “to be here to-day!” 

“Why is it so funny?” asked Patty 
suddenly. “Don’t_you like me to be 
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I smiled, looking out across the Hud- 
son. 

“It’s One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street, I believe,” said I. 

“T guess I’ve a right to visit my 
aunt, if I like,” remarked Patty com- 
batatively. 

“But you have no right not to let 
me know that you were visiting her,” 
said I, 

“I—TI didn’t know your address,’ 
replied. 

“Why is there always a little steam- 
er, I wonder, coming around under a 
distant headland of the Palisades, just 
like the picture in the geographies?” 
I asked, in a tone of polite weariness. 

“What would you have thought if I 
had let you know?” said Patty. 

“That you still remembered an old 
friend,” I answered. 

“Is that all?” she queried. 

“Yes,” said I, 

“I suppose the steamer is there to 
prove the geographies correct,” Patty 
remarked indifferently. 

“No,” said I. 

“What else?” she asked, leaning for- 
ward a little. 

“That you regretted a bit our agree- 
ment of two years ago,” I answered. 

“Do you regret it?” she asked. 

“Not when it is enforced this way,” I 
replied, suddenly taking her hand in 
mine. The hand.was not withdrawn 
for a moment. Patty’s eyes sought my 
face and then half closed. 

‘But I didn’t know,” she said; “I 
didn’t know! That is why I couldn’t 
tell you I was here. Don’t you un- 
derstand ?” 

“T think I do,” said I, trying to re- 
tain the fingers that slipped slowly out 
of mine. 

There was silence for a space. Some 
children playing far below us sent up 
their shrill, clear calls. A bird sang 
behind us in the wood. The expanse of 
the Hudson, blue and sunlit, lay shim- 
mering at our feet. My sensations of 
release, of sudden expansion of soul 
and fancy, of being embraced with si- 
lence as with the Everlasting Arms, 
that had come to me so strongly on the 
boat, were almost forgotten now in a 


, 
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more delicious sensation still—the sen- 
sation of Patty’s presence beside me. I 
turned. my~face away, but awareness of 
her persisted so strongly that I saw 
nothing; the long line of Manhattan 
grew misty to my sight. She stirred 
slightly, and I turned to her, the mist 
of joy still in my eyes. We looked at 
each other a long while so, and in her 
eyes the mists gathered, too. Again 
I took her hand, which she did not 
withdraw. 

“Patty,” I said, “why did we do it, 
then, two years ago? Was there any 
need ?” 

“T wonder!” said she. “I wonder! 
I have often wondered, after the first 
few months had gone by and I began 
to miss you.” 

“Did you miss me—much?” I asked, 
turning away. I almost hoped that she 
had not, for I was aware my power of 
regretting had been atrophied, too, in 
the months behind, and I had not missed 
her, at least not consciously, as I could 
have wished now to have done. And 
yet I passionately desired that she had 
missed me very much! I think Patty 
was aware of my mood, for she an- 
swered a little sadly. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think I have 
missed you more than you missed me. 
You have been busy, you have been in 
New York. One forgets a great deal 
—-in New York, I imagine. But I’ve 
not been busy, and I’ve not been in 
New York.” 

She paused a moment, and then went 
on, with almost bitterness in her tone: 
“Every walk up into the hills, every 
spot where we used to sit to read, every 
bit of the old furniture mother used to 
promise should be ours when—when 
they all cried out to me every day: 
‘What have you done?’” 

“But what had you done?” I asked. 

“T had cut my anchor-cable,” said 
Patty. 

“And I drifted,” said I. 

“We both drifted, then,’ Patty re- 
plied. 

“Tt was my fault,’ I went on. “TI 
should never have come to New York, 
should 1?” 

Patty was silent. 
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“Something happened after I came 
to New York, some influence poisoned 
our love. It fell sick and died. . What 
was it?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
don’t know. Only, you were not the 
same after you had been in this hor- 
rid city for a year. You grew cynical, 
you seemed to lose your poetry. You 
had always painted the world for me in 
rainbow colors, and you didn’t any more. 
I—I was disappointed in you.” 

I, in my turn, was silent. 

“Ah,” said Patty, putting her arm 
about my shoulder, “I have hurt you! 
I don’t doubt it was only my fancy. I 
had always had you with me. I can 
hardly remember the time when I did 
not have you with me. What I was 
you made me. I grew up almost beside 
you, and you taught me to think and 
feel—and love. ‘Then you:went away 
from me, and I began to think and feel 
for myself, and somehow you seemed to 
slip away and change, till I didn’t love 
you any more. Don’t be hurt, please. 
It was not your fault.” 

“IT am not hurt,” I answered. “I 
know what you say is true. I’ve not 
been what I was, to you or to myself, 
for three years, until to-day. I dried 
up, Patty. I went about those cafion 
streets over there, I slaved far into the 
night, I never saw the sun rise nor the 
dew fall, I hurried and cursed and 
toiled with three million other slaves 
of the Titan city, until my soul grew 
thin and wasted, and the dreams died in 
my heart. I meant to rise in the world, 
I worked for a name to give to you, I 
fought for life—and instead I forgot 
how to live! Can’t you teach me how 
again?” 

“Poor boy,” said Patty, “do you think 
I can? I should have stood by you 
then, two years ago, instead of grow- 
ing cold and sending you back alone. 
You will never quite forgive me. It is 
too late now. You think you will for- 
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give me, but you won't.” 
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I can never forgive myself,” I an- 
swered, “for growing cold to you. It 
takes two to make a quarrel or a kiss. 
We spoiled our lives together.” 

Again we looked out in silence over 
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the gleaming river. I do not doubt we 
might have presented a most melancholy 
spectacle to the two whom we saw 
slowly approaching along the path. 
They, however, paid no attention to us, 
being oblivious to the world. The girl 
wore a white shirt-waist, and as they 
passed on into the woods we noticed a 
black band appear suddenly across this 
white background. Then their faces 
met. 

“T believe he kissed her!” exclaimed 
Patty. 

“What an excellent idea!” said I. 

“And two years ago we agreed never 
to see each other again,” said I present- 
ly. “And two minutes ago you said it 
was too late to a 

But my mouth was suddenly sealed. 

“Patty,” I said, “it isn’t polite to in- 
terrupt.” 

“IT was hungry,” she retorted peni- 
tently, ‘and we've no bread and cheese, 
so I had to take the third part of the 
feast.” 

“But you didn’t have to steal it,” I 
replied, and I believe I showed her 
why. 

Patty paused as we began the de- 
scent. The shadows of the Palisades 
were cast far out over the river. At 
another time they would have reminded 
me that I was already late in report- 
ing to the office. On the farther shore 
a thousand windows blazed with fire 
from the sinking sun, like gleaming 
eyes. I stood a few steps below her, 
looking up. 

“T shall go home and write a poem 
called ‘Patty on the Palisades,’”’ I said. 
“I’ve not written a poem in two years. 
[It will be my ‘Angel in the House.’ ”’ 
put my confession in it, 
then,” said Patty. 

“Your confession?” I queried. 

“Yes,” said she, her eyelids droop- 
ing. “Patty came to the Palisades to- 
day to decide if she should tell you she 
was in New York.” 


“Please 


“What would have been the deci- 
sion?” J asked. 
“T came to New York because I 


knew what it would be,” she replied. 
I retraced the steps I had descended. 
I am sure the windows on the farther 
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shore winked. Even Manhattan is hu- 
man at times. 

Patty’s aunt, I should like to add, did 
not scold us for being late to dinner. 
3ut I had a bad ten minutes over the 
telephone with my city editor. He was 
an unimaginative creature, anyway, 
with one of those disagreeable things 
called a sense of duty. 


III, 


His merits in her presence grow 
To match the promise in her eyes, 

And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of paradise. 


That is not part of my poem to Patty 
on the Palisades. I am not going to 
quote my poem, so do not worry, Gen- 
tle Reader. Mine really isn’t a bad 
poem, though! Patty says it is a very 
good one, in fact; but, of course, she is 
naturally prejudiced. You would be 
surprised, I am sure, if I did quote it, 
to see what a poetical name Patty is. 
At first blush it might not seem, to any 
one who never knew the lady herself, a 
name that would fit in the catalogue of 
the “five sweet symphonies.” Perhaps 
it hardly would fit there. Patty is not 
a symphony; it is an “Invitation to the 
Dance.” It is not, to be sure, a name 
that rimes well—I told her | should 
have to rime it with ‘fatty,’ and a 
chilly two moments ensued. But it trips 
along in the middle of a measure most 
quaintly, and seems to make a charm- 
ing little moue at you every time it oc- 
curs. 

No, the poem I have quoted from is 
by one whose bays are immortal, even 
if to-day they seem a little faded in the 
world’s eyes. It was in 1856 that “The 
Angel in the House” first appeared in 
America, with a blank on the title- 
page where the poet’s name should 
have been. It was printed by Ticknor 
& Fields, and I found a copy of that 
first two-volume edition, in the familiar 
brown binding of the firm, as I was 
walking down Cornhill, in Boston, 
where they still have book-shops. The 
two volumes had been cut, and the name 
Coventry Patmore neatly written across 
the title-page of each book. Numer- 
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ous passages had been marked in the 


text, which “meandered through a 
meadow of margin,” inviting such 


pauses by its brink. The ancient owner 
of the book had evidently sat him down 
by the quatrain I have quoted, for there 
was a triple mark beside it. I sat me 
down with him, and thought most kind- 
ly of him, and wondered who his Patty 
was, that he knew the mood so well. 

It never occurred to me, of course, 
that he was probably reading this poem 
for the first time and discovering gems 
of verse with the disinterested enthusi- 
asm of the poet-taster; that he might 
have been a college professor, or an 
old man, or some other uninteresting 
thing. It remained for Patty to sug- 
gest this possibility when I took the 
book home to her. It’s curious how 
practical women get after they are mar- 
ried, as I told Patty. She replied by 
informing me that I was an old goose, 
a statement that, so far as I can see, 
has very little to do with the question, 
whether it be true or not. However, 
I was too wise to argue, and later in 
the day I came upon Patty reading the 
books. I fancied that she had been 
crying softly. 

“What is it?’ I asked, leaning over 
her. 

She closed the volume. 

“To-morrow I'll show you,” she said. 
“To-morrow, you may possibly remem- 
ber, is the second anniversary of what 
you call your emancipation day, and of 
the day you found Patty on the Pali- 
sades.” 

“The two are the same,” said [. 

“Your old friend who owned these 
books was a dear, after all,” was her 
reply. 

That evening we grew reminiscent, 
walking in our front yard (for we now 
have that luxury) under the soft spring 
stars. Across the broad, elm-lined road, 
in the Allen house, the girls had com- 
pany. The windows were open, and the 
sound of laughter and music came 
across to us. Between the Allens’ and 
the big, colonial homestead beside it 
was a gap through which our eyes wan- 
dered out over an open expanse where 
we knew the Deerfield River ran, to 
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the long, low line of the hills beyond. 
The lustrous evening star now hung like 
a lamp on this shadowy ridge. The air 
was fresh and fragrant. Behind us, in 
our own nest, which boasted its hun- 
dred years of occupancy, the cozy light 
from a red-shaded lamp streamed out 
through the climbing rose-bushes on 
the porch. Patty nestled close to my 
side and drew a deep, contented breath. 

“Don’t you wish you were back in 
New York?” said she. 

“New York?” said I. 
that ?” 

“It’s a place,” she answered, “that’s 
mostly full of newspapers and noise.” 

“T hate both,” said I. 

“But quite close to it are some nice 
things called Palisades?” she queried. 

“Oh, yes, I remember them!” I an- 
swered, “But they are like heaven in 
the hymn—you have to cross a river to 
get there.” 

“The fare is only five cents,” said 
Patty. 

“The other place is free,” I retorted. 

“Unless you're a millionaire,” said 
she. 

“Which, praise God! I’m not,” was 
my reply. 

“You've done pretty well, though,” 
said Patty, with a smile—“‘at least, since 
you left the newspaper profession.” 

“Trade, Patty, trade!” I sternly cor- 
rected. “How many times must I warn 
you against that mistake?” 

Patty giggled. 

“Silly boy,” she said. “Why are you 
so bitter against newspapers and New 
York? We had such a lovely time for 
a whole year in that little flat on 
Eleventh Street, and a nice newspaper 
paid for it. And you wrote the Dream 
Book there, most of it after you got 
home at night. I used to lie awake and 
hear you scratch matches. I always 
knew when the words were coming 
easy, because then you had to scratch a 
lot of matches, your pipe went out so 
often.” 

“T wrote the play there, too,” said I, 
“and a newspaper paid for the scrib- 
bling pads. But that’s no plea for 
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newspapers nor New York.” 
“Why?” said Patty. 
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“Why?” I exclaimed. “Why didn’t 
I write the Dream Book and the play 
in the four years before we had that lit-* 
tle flat on Eleventh Street ?” 
“Well, why didn’t you?” she asked. 
“His merits in her presence grow 
To match the promise in her eyes,” 


I quoted. 

“Was that what Mr. Patmore 
meant?” asked Patty innocently. Then 
she grew serious, and crept within my 
arm, as the music from the Allens’ 
parlor floated out through the rich dusk. 

“Tell me truly,” she said, “would you 
have written the Dream Book and the 
play two years before you did if I—if 
we, dear—had not deserted each other? 
lf I had come to live with you then, 
would there have been two beautiful, 
golden years added to our lives? Oh, 
dear heart, if those two years are lost, 
how can I ever forgive myself?” 

I kissed her eyes in the darkness, and 
they were wet. 

“Listen,” I said, “In those two years 
alone, face to face with the giant city, 
a slave of a great machine, I learned 
what every man who is a man must 
learn sooner or later, and what no- 
body else can teach him. I learned that 
God works from within outward, that 
all really fine creative art is born of si- 
lence and meditation, that no man 
speaks truly who does not speak him- 
Fer silence and meditation my 
life gave little chance; starlight and 
still spaces, the large leisure of nature, 
were not for me, and I am enough of a 
poet to need them. And when I spoke 
at all it was always with the mouth of 
the machine. Myself I never uttered, 
not realizing that was all that mattered. 
If you had come to me, instead of part- 
ing from me four years ago, the Dream 
Book and the rest would not have been 
written so soon, perhaps never. I 
should have learned my lesson more 
slowly with you walking beside me, ‘the 


self. 


authentic airs of paradise’ blowing 
about your feet, and when I had 


lcarned it, it might have been too late 
to mend. And, dear, I’m afraid you 
might have caught cold from those 
drafts about your ankles!” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Patty. 
“Only this,’ I answered. “A 
woman’s body and heart and soul may 
be the same, but a man’s are not. While 
my body and heart were yours, you 
would have seen my soul wrestling with 
a problem you could not share, you 
would have felt a half of me not to be- 
long to you. Your happiness would 
have been clouded, for you would have 
discovered that in spite of you I was not 
happy, that you were not enough to 
complete my life. That discovery would 
have made you unhappy, wouldn’t it?” 

Patty drew away from me a little. 

“It would have killed me,” she said, 
in a voice so low I could barely hear 
it above the sounds of the piano across 
the road. “Why is it different now? 
Oh, it is different now, isn’t it?’ She 
finished with a little cry. 

There come moments to every man, 
I suppose, when his own unworthiness 
of the love of his wife is brought sharp- 
ly home to him, when it seems almost 
incredible that he could have won a love 
like hers. Such moments he treasures 
as the dearest, the most sacred, of his 
life, never to be recalled without a re- 
surge of that wave of tenderness and 
self-abasement which ‘swept over him 
then. I folded Patty quickly in my 
arms. 

“Sweetheart,” I said, “my lesson had 
just been learned at last when I found 
you on the Palisades. God sent you at 
that moment to complete my life; you 
were the one thing I needed then to 
make me whole, and the only’ thing I 
shall need now as long as life lasts. I 
had found my soul again, and you 
brought me back my heart. And now 
you have them both in your keeping, 
for, since I have found them, neither 
one nor the other is of any care or in- 
terest to me except as it pleases you.” 

The sound of the piano had ceased, 
and the hush of night had crept down 
from the hills and up from the intervale 
when we turned toward the house. 

“You must in and work,” said 
Patty. “You know you’ve got to read 
the first act of the new piece to Mr. 
Frothman next week, and it’s far from 
done yet.” 
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go 
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“I don’t care,” said I. 
to work to-night.” 

“Yes, you do,” she answered sternly. 
“Come in this minute!” 

“ «Stern 
God,’” I sighed. But I went. 

When we entered the library, how- 
ever, Patty took up “The Angel in the 
House.” 

“Dearest,” she said, “before you go 
up-stairs, see what a nice man your old 
friend was, and what he has marked in 
this book..’ 

And she pointed to a passage I had 
not discovered in turning the yellowed 
leaves, Patmore’s version of the Per- 
vigilium Veneris: 


“T don’t want 
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daughter of the voice of 





' 
*Twas when the spousal time of May 
Hangs all the hedge with bridal-wreaths, 
And air’s so sweet the bosom gay 
* Gives thanks for every breath it breathes, 
When like to like is gladly moved, 
And each thing joins in spring’s refrain, 
“Let those love now, who never loved; 
Let those who have loved love again.” 


Against the last line he had written in 
a firm but tiny hand: “And love where 
they have loved before, sincé in all the 
world there is no love so sweet as that 
which hath been lost and is found 
again.” 

“See,” said I, “here is a spot on the 
paper, too. It looks like a tear-stain.” 
“It is a very old one,” said Patty. 

But she did not look at it. 
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HE multitudinous, deep undertone 


CITY’S VOICE 


That rings and sings from city street to street, 
Which makes a music out of many feet 


And harmony of sound from laugh and moan, 


How mighty in its volume has it grown! 


In range how 


For, to my ear, 


infinite 


In voice how sweet! 


the whole world is replete 


With joyousness and gladness like my own. 


I hear the new-made mother’s laughing cry; 


The shouts of children; 


manhood’s keen debate; 


The lad’s entreaty and the maid’s reply; 
The reasonable rejoicjng of the Great. 


Strange! 


Thus to hear, through my own happy sigh, 


The joy of millions made articulate, 


Ruopa Hero Dunn. 
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By 


HE placard was ready. 


Fashioned from the 
pasteboard cover of 
a hat-box and_= sus- 


pended by a loop of 
white tape, it pro- 
claimed in somewhat 
blotted capitals 
“Board and Lodging for One. Inquire 
Within.” 

Mary Dawes, an ink-smooch on her 
pretty nose and another on her white 
apron, was holding it aloft for Aunt 
Hephzibah’s inspection. Aunt Hephzy 
herself, arrayed in her “‘go-to-meetin’ ” 
gown .and the bonnet with the pink 
roses, was viewing it through her spec- 
tacles. 

“You done reel well, Mary,” she de- 
clared. “It looks most as good as if 
we'd paid Solon Tuttle a dollar for let- 
terin’ it. A dollar! the very idea! 
*That’s than three cents a letter, 
ma’am,’ he says, ‘and I'll have to tote 
it a mile or more up to your house be- 








less 


sides.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘the United 
States Gov’ment’ll tote a letter from 
here to San Francisco for two cents. 


I declare, I don’t see what you wanted 
to be postmaster for, Mr. Tuttle,’ says 
I. He didn’t seem to know what to 
make of that, and I marched off and 
left him thinkin’.” 

“IT wish the pasteboard hadn’t been 
observed Miss Dawes, “It 
soaked up the ink dreadfully.” 

“Never mind. Ink’s cheap, thank 
goodness. Now you hang that sign in 
the front parlor winder. You'll have 
to open the blinds, but you’d better keep 
the shade down or the carpet'll fade, 


sO S« f* 


Joseph CLincola_— 


and we've scarcely got mats enough to 
cover the shabby places as ’tis. I cal’- 
late the Jones man’ll be along this 
mornin’, They told me a week ago that 
he was comin’ to-day, and the depot 
master promised to send him up, Show 
him the room, tell him he can have hot 
water every Sunday mornin’, if he 
wants it, and that we have breakfast at 
seven o'clock week-days. And don't 
you take a cent less than four dollars a 
week. It’s been some time since I had 
to feed a man, but I know how they 
eat.” 

Her niece promised faithfully to 
stick to the figure named, and Aunt 
Hephzy went out to the barn, where 
Maud, the white mare, was already 
harnessed to the carryall. Both mare 
and carryall had been in Aunt Hephzi- 
bah’s possession fifteen years, and both 
were decidedly second-hand when she 
bought them. Maud was fat and 
wheezy and lame. As for the carryall, 
its ancient box body was secured to 
the springs by weight alone, for the 
bolts connecting the two had long since 
rusted away. 

Maud, being aroused from her slum- 
bers by the flapping of reins and a 
series of chucks and “git-daps,’” moved 
languidly out of the yard and along the 
sandy wood road toward the village. 
Aunt Hephzy was on her way to the 
store. She heard the distant whistle of 
the morning train, and, farther on, met 
a young man, evidently a stranger, who 
was carrying a valise. He was a good- 
looking young man, and Aunt Hephzy 
sniffed when she saw him. Then she 
fell into a reverie. 
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Every one in Wellmouth knew that 
for men in general, and for young men 
in particular, Hephzibah Dawes had no 
liking. Solon Tuttle said she was “the 
everlastin’est dried-up old maid on the 
Cape,” and his opinion was that of the 
majority. She had arrived in the town 
from nobody knew where, and at once 
bought the littlke house on the Neck 
road that the heirs of Captain Elisha 
Payne had advertised in the county pa- 
pers for sale. There she lived alone 
for five years, and then departed, to 
return with a young girl who turned 
out to be her niece, Mary Dawes, from 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire. From 
Mary the gossips learned that the girl 
had never known she possessed an aunt 
until her father’s death, when Hephzi- 
bah had suddenly appeared, announced 
the relationship, and her intention of 
adopting the orphan. 

Aunt Hephzy had brought up her 
niece in a peculiar way. Other girls 
attended parties and were escorted 
home by young men. Likewise they 
went to praver-meeting, while their 
beaux waited on the fence outside. 
Mary never went to parties, and when 
she attended prayer-meetings, her aunt 
was the escort. At high-school hops 
Aunt Hephzibah, enthroned on_ the 
settee by the wall, rigorously inspected 
her niece’s card and took it on herself 
to decline all offers except those of 
married men or very ancient bachelors. 
The minister was the only masculine 
caller at the Dawes homestead. It was 
distinctly understood that no young man 
need apply ; otherwise there would have 
been plenty of applicants. 

The card in the window had been de- 
vised because an addition to a limited 
income was desired, and Aunt Hephzy 
had been told by the chairman of the 
school-committee that the new teacher, 
whose name was Jones, was an elderly 
widower who wished a good boarding- 
place. Being elderly, he was, there- 
fore, harmless, according to Aunt 


Hephzy’s reasoning, and she had laid 
plans to secure him as a boarder. 
Aunt Hephzy, thinking of these and 
other serious matters, jogged on to the 
Meanwhile the young man with 


store. 
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the valise walked leisurely up the Neck 
road, past the scattered houses, cran- 
berry-bogs, and clusters of pitch-pines, 
until he reached the whitewashed fence 
in front of the Dawes house. There 
he saw the placard, hanging between 
the shade and glass of the only un- 
shuttered front window. Evidently it 
was what he had been looking for, for 
he opened the front gate, its long-un- 
used hinges squeaking in protest, and 
strode between the box hedges up to 
the front door. Then he stood upon 
the step, with the scraper at its edge 
and the big sea-shells, inherited relics 
of the deceased Captain Elisha, on 
either side, and tugged at a_ glass- 
knobbed bell-pull. 

It was some time before his ring 
was answered. At last, however, he 
heard doors banging and the sounds of 
footsteps approaching, apparently, from 
the extreme rear of the house. Then 
bolts clanged, a big key squeaked, and 
the door opened. 

There was a perceptible interval be- 
fore the young man raised his hat. He 
seemed very much astonished, as though 
he had expected to meet a different 
person. Mary Dawes, too, seemed as- 
tonished. It was apparent that she 
expected a different sort of visitor. 

“TI,” began the young man. Then, 
turning very red, he snatched the hat 
from his head, and said hurriedly: “I 
—I—beg your pardon. I—I—— Is 
this Miss Dawes?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mary, also redden- 
ing. 

“Well, I saw the sign in the window, 
and, as I’m looking for a room and 
board, I——” 

“I’m sorry,” interrupted the young 
lady, blushing more than ever, and ex- 
tremely provoked at herself for doing 
so. “I’m sorry,” she went on nervous- 
ly, “but there is but one room, and 
that’s spoken for—that is, it’s engaged. 
Well, not engaged exactly, but " 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the applicant 
for board, picking up the valise and 
putting it down again. “You see, I saw 
the card, and—er of 

“Ves, I know. 
spoken for.” 


, 








3ut the room is 
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“I’m very sorry to hear it. I really 


am.” He certainly looked as if he 
“ ’ 

were. “And I don’t understand—I beg 

your pardon—this is Miss Dawes’ 

house, isn’t it? Miss Hephzibah 


Dawes’, on the Neck road?” 

“Vies, Siti” 

“Well, I was told by the station- 
agent that you had a room, and that 
you would undoubtedly take me in. In 
fact, he sent me here, and——” 

“T’m sure I don't see why he should. 
He knew we were holding the room for 
the new teacher, and i 

“But I’m the new teacher.” 

Miss Dawes’ face expressed the 
greatest astonishment. _ Was it possible 
that Aunt Hephzibah had reformed? 
Was this up-to-date, well-dressed 
young gentleman the person she had 
referred to as “the Jones man”? It 
didn’t seem possible, and yet—— 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in confusion. 
“IT beg your pardon. Walk right in, 
Mr.—er—Jones. You see, I didn't 
that is, we didn’t—my aunt said—— 
Do walk in.” 

The new teacher walked in and de- 
posited the valise on the floor of the 
dark and stately front hall. He caught 
an indistinct picture of old-fashioned 
wall-paper, a black walnut hat-rack, 
and a hair-cloth chair. These, how- 
ever, were of no importance just then. 
From the station-agent’s casual re- 
marks he had expected to meet a portly 
maiden lady of middle age. Instead, 
here was this decidedly attractive 
young woman of not more than twenty- 
one. She had called him “Jones,” but 
that wasn’t strange. He was used to 
being hailed as Jones or Brown or 
Robinson by people who had heard his 
name but once. 

“If you'll: step up-stairs,” said Miss 
Dawes, “I will show you the room.” 

The room was large and old-fash- 
ioned and sunny. The bed was a four- 
poster, covered with a gorgeous “rising 
sun” patchwork comforter. 

“There’s a feather bed here now,” 
said Mary, looking at the four-poster. 
“Perhaps you would prefer a mattress. 
If so, I’m sure you may have it.” 

The prospective lodger, looking not 
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at the four-poster but at the young 
lady, declared that he liked a feather 
bed above all things. Also he said the 
room was charming. Miss Dawes 
seemed pleased, and went on to speak 
of the hot water on Sunday mornings. 
This being satisfactory, she mentioned 
the fact that it was a rather long walk 
from the house to the school. 

The teacher vowed that he liked long 
walks, especially in the spring and sum- 
mer. This led up to a discussion of the 
beautiful weather, and the weather as 
a topic of conversation is inexhausti- 


ble. They went down-stairs to the sit- 
ting-room, and it was a full twenty 
minutes before Miss Dawes remem- 


bered to speak of board. 

“We have breakfast on week-days at 
seven,’ she said. “That’s very early, 
of ccurse, but——” 

“T like early breakfasts. 
at all inconvenient. I'm sure I shall 
be entirely satisfied with everything, 
and, if you are, we'll call it settled.” 

“But I haven’t told you the terms, 


Seven isn’t 


My aunt said that she thought we 
should charge four dollars a week, 


hat may seem a little high, perhaps, 
but——” 

“Not at all. 
think.” 

“Well, of course, Aunt Hephzibah 
arranges that. She——’” 

“I beg pardon. Aunt Hephzibah? 
Then you're not Miss Dawes?” 

“Yes, I'm Mary Dawes. Oh, I seet 
how funny! You thought I was Aunt 
Hephzy. No, indeed; I’m her niece. 
Auntie will be back soon. Why, here 
she comes now!” 

From the yard without sounded a 
squeaking of rusty axles, and a vehicle 
that to the pedagogue’s eves seemed to 
be a sort of Noah’s ark on wheels 
rocked past the window. 

“That's Aunt Hephzy coming now,” 
explained Mary. “She'll be in just as 
soon as she unharnesses the horse. Or 
perhaps you’re in a hurry; shall I call 
her ?” 

“Oh, no, don’t call her. 
hurry at all. Really, I——” 

He was interrupted by the banging 
of the kitchen door. A moment, and 


Very 


reasonable, I 


I’m in no 
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Aunt Hephzibah, majestic in the Sun- 
day gown and the beflowered bonnet, 
stalked into the sitting-room. She 
gazed upon the pair in silence. Evi- 
dently she had not waited to unharness 
the horse. 

“Auntie,” said Mary hurriedly, “this 
is the—the new teacher. He likes the 
room very much, and he says——”’ 

Aunt Hephzy held up a plump hand 
adorned with a black net mit. 

“Jest a minute,” she said. “I heard 
somethin’ about this at the depot, and 
I come home to see about it. Young 
man, you ain't the teacher that was ex- 
pected, are you?” 

“Why—why—I suppose not. That 
is—er—I was offered the position only 
three days ago. The gentleman who 
was to take it changed his mind at the 
last moment, and |——” 

“Yes, so I understand. Mary, didn’t 
I tell you the room was engaged for a 
Mr. Jones?” 

“Yes, auntie, but this gentleman’s 
name is Jones.” 

“Tt is? Well, that’s surprisin’. I 
s’pose he’s some relation to the other 
one. But it don’t make any difference. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Jones, but——” 

“Excuse me,” broke in the visitor. 
“T fear there has been some mistake. 
My name isn’t Jones. You see——” 

The niece interrupted him. “Why! 
why!” she cried. “I’m sure I thought 
it was. I called you Mr. Jones, and 
you——” 

“Tt don’t make any difference,” said 


her aunt, with decision. “If it was 
Nebuchadnezzar ‘twould be all the 
same. The room was for Mr. Jones, 


and the Mr. Jones it was for was a 
different man. I’m sorry, but you'll 
have to go somewhere else.” 

The young man rose to his feet. He 
was evidently astonished and a little 
offended. 

“Miss Dawes,” he said, “I confess 
I don’t understand this. My references 
are of the best; I am the new teacher; 
the room suits me, and I was given to 
understand that I might occupy it. Just 
because my name happens to be 
Smith x 
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“Smith?’ Aunt Hephzibah screamed 
it. -Her round face turned white, and 
she fell into. a rocker. Her niece 
sprang to her side. 

“What is it, auntie?” she cried. “Oh, 
what is it?” 

Aunt Hephzy pushed her away. “Did 
I understand that your name was 
Smith?” she gasped. 

“Yes, John Smith. Really, I——” 

“That settles it. Please go away, and 
go now. Mary, open the door.” 

The bewildered Mary did not obey, 
and her aunt opened the door herself. 

“Good mornin’, sir,” she said, 

“But———” 

“Good mornin’.” 

Mr. Smith picked up the valise. 
Slowly he walked to the door. 

“T don’t understand, madam 
began. 

“You ain’t got to. Good mornin’,” 

The door closed. Aunt Hephzy re- 
turned to the rocker. 

“My soul and body!” she panted. 
“Smith!” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mary. “I must 
say that the way you have treated him 
and—and me, is is 

“Be still, child! You don’t know 
what you're talkin’ about. Smith! And 
he wanted to live in my house! Mary, 
don’t you speak to me for another 
hour.” 

John Smith walked down the road, 
his mind in a whirl. He had a vague 
idea that the stout woman with the pret- 
ty niece was a lunatic. Mary retired 
to her room to shed tears of mortfica- 
tion. Aunt Hephzibah sat in the rocker 
for minutes. Then she went in search 
of the ink-bottle and the brush. Pass- 
ers-by that evening noticed that the 
placard in the Dawes window had been 
changed. It now read: “Board and 
lodging for one woman. Inquire with- 
4 ”? 
in. 


” he 





II. 


From the end of the April vacation 
to the first of September isn’t a long 
time, as time is reckoned, but a good 
many things may happen in that inter- 
val. The important thing that didn’t 
happen was the letting of that room, It 
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remained vacant until the latter part 
of August, and then Aunt Hephzibah 
took down the placard. 

“There ain’t been but three women 
to look at it,” she explained to her 
niece. “Two of ’em I wouldn't have 
‘round no more’n I weuld a poll-parrot, 
and t’other ain’t got a red cent, and 
owes all creation. I cal’late we'll give 
it up. That—that’—she would not 
speak the .name—“that teacher critter 
sickened me of the bus’ness, anyhow.” 

Mary said nothing; she deemed it 
extremely unwise to refer to the “teach- 
er critter.” Therefore, instead of re- 
plying, she left the room in order that 
her aunt might not see her face. She 
had met Mr. Smith that afternoon on 
her way to the store. The meeting was 
quite by accident—their meetings al- 
ways had been quite by accident, at the 
store or the post-office, or somewhere 
along the “short cut” to the village— 
and Mr. Smith had spoken very ear- 
nestly. He was going away next day; 
going back to Boston to continue his 
studies at the medical college. His 
summer school-teaching had been only 
a makeshift to help pay expenses. The 
term ended in July, but he had re- 
mained—for a short vacation, he said. 
Now he was going, perhaps for good. 
That “perhaps” was very important. 
He was coming to the front gate at 
nine o'clock that evening—Aunt 
Hephzy retired at eight-thirty—to talk 
further concerning it. 

The day was unusually long. At 
four in the afternoon Hephzibah har- 
nessed the new horse—Maud was now 
the “late lamented,” having stubbornly 
efused to live beyond her twenty-fifth 


irthday—and drove carefully and tim- 
idly to the village. The new horse, 
hought a week before of Mr. Tuttle, 
who warranted him one that a blind 


cripple 
had 


Aunt Hephzy was nervous. 


night drive with two fingers, 
shown symptoms of shying, and 
When she 
returned to the house at supper-time, 
her niece saw at once that something 
was the matter. 

“What is it, 
alarm, 
he?” 


auntie?” she asked in 
“She—it didn’t run away, did 


_ sulted 
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“No,” snapped Aunt Hephzy. “Is 
supper ready?” 

It was, and they sat down to eat it. 
Mary tried in vain to open the usual 
avenues leading to conversation. She 
tried the sewing-circle, the minister’s 
latest sermon, and even the new baby 
at Gideon Bangs’; but it was of no use. 
Her aunt answered only with a yes or 
no, and simply would not talk. Worse 
still, she ate almost nothing. Mary was 
worried; also, because of certain mis- 
givings, a little frightened. 

The dish-washing ceremony was 
performed in Then, as usual, 
the pair adjourned to the sitting-room. 
Mary took up the tiny jacket she 
crocheting for the infant Bangs. Aunt 
Hephzy’s knitting, however, lay un- 
touched in the work-basket; the lady 
herself sat in the rocker, her eyes closed 
behind her and her fingers 
nervously twisting a corner of the Cape 
Cod /tem, which lay in her lap. 

Eight o'clock © struck. Suddenly 
Aunt Hephzy sat erect in the rocker. 


silence. 


was 


glasses, 


“Mary,” she said, “put down your 
work, I want to talk to you.” 

The little jacket fell to the floor. 
Miss Dawes looked at her aunt. Then 


she looked at the fallen jacket; also she 
turned red. 

“Mary,” said Aunt Hephzy, 
was up to town this afternoon, I heard 
that’s upsot me dreadful. 
that I wouldn't have b’lieved 
if it hadn’t come so straight I couldn’t 
help b'lievin’ it. How far has this affair 
between vou and that doctor-teacher or 
teacher-doctor, or whatever he is, 


gone?” 


“when I 


somethin’ 


Somethin 


Mary’s redness 
Now she 


bravely. 


had disappeared. 
was white; but she answered 


“T don’t know what you mean by 
‘affair,’ she said. “I have met Mr. 


Smith”’—her aunt shivered at the name 
—“‘several times since he was—was in- 


here at this house, I must 


say 
“Hum!” interrupted Aunt Hephzy. 
“How many times is ‘several,’ ’cordin’ 
to your count?” 
“Well—well, I don’t know. Perhaps 
eight or ten, or—or s 
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“T see; or twenty-five. All right; go 
ahead.” 

“None of the times was by appoint- 
ment,” protested the young lady indig- 
nantly. “I have been down-town for 
the mail, or on other errands, and he 
—he has happened to be there, too, and 
we've talked occasionally; about his 
school, and—and such things. Mr. 
Smith is a perfect gentleman, and——” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you'd 
been meetin’ him? Not leave me to 
hear from other folks that you two was 
engaged, or jest as good.” 

“We're not engaged,” declared Mary. 
“Whoever told you that was just trying 
to make trouble. Oh, I hate the peo- 
ple in this town!” 

“Never mind the people. Why did 
you keep it from me?” 

“Well, you treated him so_ badly 
when he was here that—that 
There really wasn’t anything to tell, 
anyhow.” 

“T see. Mary, I’ve come to think as 
much of you as if you was my reel 
daughter, and I jedged you thought 
pretty nigh as much of me. You've 
noticed that I’ve never let you go round 
with young men, same as these other 
girls in Wellmouth; well, there was a 
reason for it. Now I’m goin’ to tell 
you the reason, and it’s somethin’ that 
—now that your pa is dead and gone— 
nobody but me on earth knows. Mary, 
my name ain’t been Dawes all my life.” 

“Hasn’t been Dawes? Why, auntie! 
What do you mean? You are father’s 
sister, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I cal’late your pa never 
mentioned my name while he lived, did 
he? I thought not. Yes, I was born 
Dawes, and Dawes I stayed till ‘I was 
twenty. Then I ran off and married a 
—well, what peared to be a ‘perfect 
gentleman,’ like your teacher man.” 

“Married? You married? Who was 
he? What was his name?” 

“He was a cigar drummer from 
Providence, that I met to a dance up 
in Bethlehem. And he was handsome, 
and had fine clothes. And his name”— 
Hephzibah leaned forward to emphasize 
the forthcoming disclosure—“his name 
was Smith,” 
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“Why! why, auntie!” faltered Mary. 

“Smith was his name. He spelled it 
with a Y, S-m-y-t-h, but folks called 
him plain ‘Smith.’ Well, pa and all of 
our folks didn’t like him, but I[ ran off 
and married him. I had some money 
of my own then—left to me, it was— 
and he knew it. Well, for eight years 
I was Mrs. Smyth, and——. Never 
mind; jest let’s say that the idee of 
Tophet hereafter ain’t scart me much 
sence—lI’ve been through a wuss one. 
He drank and he stole, and he gambled 
away my money. Maybe I could have 
stood them things, but there was oth- 
ers. He beat Well, we won't talk 
about it. I was too proud to git a di- 
vorce, or to let folks know how things 
was by leavin’ him. Finally he died; 
fell under a train; been drinkin’, I 
spose likely. Then I went to work 
dressmakin’, takin’ my own name again, 
and saved a few dollars. Everybody 
had died of my own but your pa, and 
he didn’t know where I was. Then I 
see this place advertised for sale in a 
Boston paper, and thought “twould do 
for me to hide myself in, so I come 
here, saw it, and bought it cheap. 

“After awhile the lawyer in Bethle- 
hem wrote me your pa was dead and 
about you. I went and got you, and 
you’ve been here ever sence. But I 
made up my mind you shouldn't ever 
go through what I did. Bein’ an old 
maid is heaven alongside of it. When 
that—that teacher man said his name 
was Smith, I pretty nigh collapsed. It 
seemed like I was fated to be chased 
by Smiths all my life. And now I I'arn 
from other folks that my niece, almost 
my daughter, you might say, is meetin’ 
this Smith man two or three times a 
week, and keepin’ it from me.” 

“But, auntie, he isn’t a bit like your 
—your husband. Everybody likes him. 
I know all about him. His mother is 
living, and he writes to her every day. 
He is going to be a doctor, and ‘i 

“T can’t help it, Mary. His name’s 
enough to fix him in my mind, I don’t 
want to be selfish, but it’s got to come 
to jest this: If you want him you can't 
have me. I've tried to be a mother to 
you, but—well, you must choose be- 
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twixt us. Ive had Smith enough to 
last me, though. You can think it over 
to-night, and let me know. I under- 
stand he goes away to-morrow, any- 
how, and that, I is a mercy.e 
Good night, my—my dear.” 

She followed this unwonted term of 
affection by coming over and kissing 
her niece on the forehead. Then she 
went to the dining-room, returned with 
a hand-lamp, said good night once 
more, and went up-stairs. 

Mary sat alone and thought. For 
awhile she could think of nothing but 
her aunt’s story. Then she thought of 
other things, and cried, drying her eyes 
with the crocheted jacket. 

Nine o’clock struck. From the road 


guess, 


without sounded a low whistle. Mary 
heard it, and sat up in her chair. Then, 
in a flash, came over her the remem- 


brance of her aunt’s kindness, and what 
her own life might have been without 
the eccentric old lady’s care. She owed 
so much to Aunt Hephzy. How could 
she desert her now? 


Minutes passed. The whistles 
sounded at intervals. Dy and by they 
ceased. Mary took up the lamp and 


went to her room to think and sob until 
morning. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Hephzy, in the big 
front chamber, had been fighting that 
unreasonable thing, a conscience. Rea- 
son as she might that she was entirely 
right and unselfish, that conscience of 
hers stubbornly said no. She heard the 
whistles, and, raising a corner of the 
shade, peeped out.. Then she went back 
to bed, to get up at intervals and peep 
again. Soon she heard her niece as- 
cending the stairs. 


1. 


John Smith also spent what prom- 
ised to be his last night in Wellmouth 
most uncomfortably. He had returned 
to the Central House, where he lodged, 
in a frame of mind divided between 
anger and despair. She had promised 
to be at the gate and hear the very im- 
portant statement he had to make. She 
was at home, because she never went 
out of an evening unless her aunt went 
with her. The aunt was at home and 
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in her room up-stairs, because he had 
seen her shadow on the curtain before 
the lamp was extinguished. Why then? 
Why? He could think of but one rea- 
son why, and that was the cause of his 
despair. He realized that nothing, 
future prospects nor professional ca- 
reer, amounted to a continental if that 
reason was the true one. He resolved 
to try again before taking the train next 
day. 

So, on the following morning, he 
once more strode along the Neck road 
bearing his valise. Turning in at the 
well-remembered front gate, he rang 
the glass-knobbed bell. 

Mary answered the ring, just as she 
had done on his former visit. And, just 
as before, she seemed surprised to see 
him; surprised and very much agitated. 

“Mary,” he began hurriedly, for he 
expected to hear Aunt Hephzibah’s 
footsteps at any moment, “I waited for 
you last night, and you did not come. 
I couldn’t go away without seeing you, 

) I came here this morning. [—— 


YN Er, Smith,” she interrupted nerv- 
ously, “I—I mustn’t see you again. 
Please go away. Auntie——” 


He misunderstood her. “You your- 
self are the only one who shall pre- 
vent my speaking,” he declared. “Your 
aunt has no right to allow a prejudice 
against me to ; 

“Please go,” she pleaded. “J 
you to.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 
“You wish it?” he repeated. “Mary, 
do you realize that I am leaving town 
to-day} and that whether I return or not 
depends on you? You must hear me.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed. at 
mustn’t. Please I ask you to.” 

“Do you mean that you want me to 
go away for good?” 

Without looking at him she nodded. 

Hurt and offended, he drew himself 
up. 

“Oh! very well,” he said. “I under- 
stand. I shall se trouble you further.” 

He was turning away when, from the 
driveway behind the house, came the 
squeak of wheels, the same that had 
once before announced to him the com- 
ing of the chariot of fate. And there, 


wish 


1 
sne 


om 
go. 
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on the seat of that chariot, the antique 
carryall, sat fate itself, in the ample 
person of Miss Hephzibah Dawes. 
Aunt Hephzy’s eyes took in the situa- 
tion, or she thought they did. 

“Good mornin’, sir,” she said, and 
her tone was diplomatically cordial. “I 
was jest hopin’ some man or other 
would happen along to help me out of 
a scrape. I’ve got to drive to town, 
and I’m scart to death of this new 
horse of mine. You're bound for the 
depot, I s‘pose? Would you mind dri- 
vin’ me down? Ill git Seth Eldredge’s 
boy to fetch me back.” 

Probably Aunt Hephzibah’s company 
at that time was the thing furthest from 
John Smith's wishes. But where fate 
—a female fate—commands, who dares 
disobey? He announced himself as 
charmed, and moved toward the carry- 
all. With his foot on the step, he 
turned. 

“Good-by, Miss Dawes,” he said, 
raising his hat. His face was very 
white. 

“Good-by,” said Mary, also very 
white. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” observed Aunt 
Hephzy, “I'll move onto the back seat, 
long’s you’re goin’ to drive.” 

Mr. Smith didn’t mind, and the 
change of seat was affected. The cur- 
tains of the carryall were buttoned 
down, and in the gloomy shades of the 
rear section Aunt Hephzibah loomed 
indistinctly like a majestic idol in a 
grotto. 

“Get up,” commanded the driver. 
The carryall squeaked and rocked out 
of the yard. 

Aunt Hephzy offered no remarks, 
and Mr. Smith did not speak. For 
some distance they progressed in si- 
lence. . Then they entered the narrow 
road just before the turn, where there 
were no houses, and the high, sandy 
banks on either side were covered with 
clumps of pitch-pines. 

Up to this point the new horse had 
behaved very well. He moved faster 
than the much mourned Maud had been 
wont to do, but he had not shied. Now, 
however, just at the narrowest part of 
the road, a newspaper which Mr. Smith 
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had thrown away on his walk down 
that morning came whirling before the 
wind around the curve. It danced and 
flapped and crackled. The new horse 
e jumped and stood on his hind legs. The 

carryall reeled, and Aunt Hephzy 
screamed. Worse than all, the worn 
leather reins, as old as the vehicle itself, 
parted just at the buckle, and fell be- 
neath the animal’s feet. 

“Mercy on us!” shrieked Hephzibah. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Whoa, you idiot!’ shouted Mr. 
Smith. “Stand still, will you!” 

But the horse wouldn’t stand _ still. 


He continued to rear and prance. Then 
the ex-schoolmaster did a very foolish 
thing. Instead of jumping to the 


gr und, he stepped over the dashboard, 
and, clinging to the harness on the 
horse’s back, with one knee on the 
shaft at the side and the other by the 
whiffletree, he essayed to pick up the 
trailing reins. 

The added weight on the shafts was 
the only thing needed to complete the 
mental upset of the horse. It reared 
again, and wheeled around. The car- 
riage rose on two wheels and began to 
upset. Aunt Hephzibah lost her bal- 
ance and collapsed against the down- 
ward side. Another moment, and the 
whole upper half of the carryall, box 
body, seats, curtains, and Aunt Hephzy, 
tilted over the lower wheels and slid 
with a thump sidewise upon the soft 
and sandy road. The bolts between the 
floor and springs being gone, there was 
nothing to hold the two sections to- 
gether. 

A great cloud of dust arose and cov- 
ered everything. Out of it burst the 
galloping horse dragging the four 
wheels and the springs, while clinging 
tenaciously to its back and yelling fran- 
tic “Whoas” and exclamations, was an 
erstwhile dignified young gentleman 
by the name of Smith. The horse, the 
wheels, and Mr. Smith tore back up the 
road toward the Dawes house. From 
the dust-covered curtained heap behind 
came smothered ejaculations and 
screams for help. 

The new horse, while not precisely 
the sort for “a blind cripple to drive 
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with two fingers,” was not overbur- 
dened with spirit. By the time he 
reached the Dawes driveway he was 
tired, and willing to be rid of the kick- 


ing, tugging creature on his _ back. 
Into that driveway he dashed, and 


pulled up with a jerk in front of the 
barn door. Mr. Smith promptly fell 
off, sat up on the clam-shell drive, and 
gasped for breath. 

The kitchen door banged, and Mary 
Dawes came running from the house. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried. “John! John! 
are you hurt?” 

Mr. Smith dazedly replied that he 
guessed not. The young lady promptly 
fell upon her knees beside him, seized 
him about the neck, and _ frantically 
begged to know if he was sure. Upon 
his answering in the affirmative, she 
dropped her head upon his shoulder 
and burst into tears. 

“Oh!” she sobbed. “I was sitting by 
the window, and saw that dreadful 
horse go by with some one on his back. 
I couldn’t be sure it was you, because 
I had been crying so that my eyes 
were——”’ 

“You were crying? Why? Why?” 

“Oh, because you had gone away. 
That is, 1 mean——” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Smith, 
and clasped her in his arms. 

There was more of this, perhaps five 
minutes more. Then John Smith fell 
out of paradise with a thud. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!” he shouted, 
and sprang to his feet. 

“What is it?’ asked Mary, also de- 
scending from the clouds. 

“Your aunt! She’s back there in the 
road shut up in the top of that car- 
riage !” 

They met Aunt Hephzy walking 
slowly home, escorted and surrounded 
by a group of women and children, and 
three or four masculine neighbors. 

“Where’s that dratted horse?” 
manded Hephzibah. “Is he dead?” 

On being informed that the animal 
was alive, she declared that she was 
glad of it for one reason. 

“T jest want to see Solon Tuttle,” 
she said. “He'll either take that critter 


de- 
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back or eat him, one or t’other. You 
see.” 

“Are you hurt, auntie dear?” asked 
Mary anxiously. 

“Hurt? No. Nothin’ but my feel- 
in’s. But I’d like to have had that Tut- 
tle man shut in that carryall’ top with 
me while I was sprawlin’ in that road. 
He'd have been hurt.” 

Then she looked at Mr. Smith and 
her niece. 

“You'd better be gittin’ on,” she said 
sharply to her former driver. “You've 
got to walk now, and you ain’t got any 
too much time to make your train.” 

“Here’s your valise, mister,” re- 
marked a small boy. “I fetched it for 
you.” 

The “teacher critter” took the prof- 
fered valise. He was dusty and dis- 
heveled, but for good and _ sufficient 
reasons it was best that he should take 
that train. He turned to Mary. 

“Good-by, dear,” he said. “I will 
be down again next Sunday. And 
you'll write every day, won’t you?” 

Mary’s cheeks were very red, and 
she did not look at her aunt. But she 
answered without hesitation. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“Good-by, John.” 

A kiss, and Mr. Smith 
way to the railway-station. 

“Well! JWVell! I never in my life!” 


’ 


was on his 


‘gasped Aunt Hephzy. 


The rest of that day Mary spent 
alone. Her aunt did not care for din- 
ner, and ate a light supper in solemn 
silence. The girl was very sober and 
downeast. She loved her aunt, but her 
course was determined now. They 
must part, it seemed. She sat in the 
rocking-chair that evening and pon- 
dered sadly. 

Suddenly Aunt Hephzy entered the 
sitting-room and stooped over the back 
of her chair. 

“Mary,” she said chokingly, “I’m 
afraid I’ve been a dreadful selfish wom- 
an, but you know—— ‘There! Lord 
bless you, dearie, and make you happy. 
Thank goodness he don’t spell it with 
a Y, anyhow.” 








At the Last Stand 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


HERE were three of them caught in the dark defile, “The Kid” and Smiley 


and Hale, 
And back of them clamored the painted Sioux with arrows that would 
not fail: 
And each one summoned his surest hope, the bravest trust of his heart, 
His soul called out on the wings of death with never a fear or start. 
For each went back to his lifelong faith. “The Kid” pledged heart and hand 
With oaths to the devil and hell-let-loose, the gods he could understand. 


And Smiley, clutching his shooting-iron, and thinking still of the mine, 

Whose wealth should have made him a millionaire*ere his life’s ease-rich decline, 
Cried out for the power of a purse well-filled and the men it could buy at need 
To fling at the outcast dogs of earth, the sons of a savage breed. 

His soul sprang up in its last great reach—not to Christ with a wild demand— 
But to gods of the mart and the crowded street, the gods he could understand. 


And Hale, who had mused, as a brave man may, on the false gods, old and new, 
The gods who have led man up the slope to the heaven-embracing view, 

Bade his heart be still, now the end had come, and the courage to brave it well 
Was the only god that could save our dust from the utter depths of hell. 

He cried to the pitiful god of self, the god of the faltering hand, 

The god one may worship a whole life long and never once understand. 


So Smiley and Hale and “The Kid,” all three, passed out to the rayless dream, 
And neither the devil and hell-let-loose, nor the god that is gold agleam 

Let down from the place of glittering stars sure paths for their feet to tread. 
But less than they, was the god of self, as his worshiper tumbled dead ; 

For the god of courage to face the truth, however it bless or brand, 

Is never so near at ‘the hour of need as the gods we can understand. 


From the thousand gods of the stream and wood, the wind and the rising sun, 
The sweep of the years has pushed us on to a doubtful faith in one; 

But law of the atom and law of the mind and law of the dauntless heart 

Are woful gods for the hour of need when the soul and body part. 

We pray, let Him come whom our yearnings shape, !et Him lead us by the hand, 
The pitying God, the time-tried God, the God we can understand. 
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Sey ILWAYS at Christmas 
a . ‘ 

(iY time Mary Ann Jen- 
kins had given to each 
of her women friends 
a piece of toilet silver 
marked “sterling’’ to 
help along their “col- 
lections,” which at this 
particular season they were wont to 
discuss most enthusiastically in her 
hearing. 

They, in their turn, always remem- 
bered her with cards of loving greeting 
or with handkerchiefs—ever useful— 
and when Mary Ann was thirty-three 
years old she had ninety-eight unused 
seven-cent handkerchiefs,and a hall bed- 
room papered with Christmas cards. 

All her life Mary Ann had longed for 
a silver-backed hairbrush. When she 
brushed her hair it was with a common 
wooden thing that precipitated bristles 
over the top of the combination wash- 
stand-bureau-dresser, which took away 
all the real joy of hair brushing, and it 
was therefore easy for her to go to bed 
with unbrushed hair. 

She longed, too, for a cut-glass, sil- 
ver-topped powder box. The celluloid 
box with its warped lid insulted her 
soul, and in her rebellion she sometimes 
allowed her face to go all unpowdered 
and shiny on the warmest days. 

She often looked remorsefully at her 
untended finger nails, but her broken- 
handled nail file and rickety scissors 
made manicuring a torture. Josephine 
Monroe, her companion stenographer 
at the law office, always had pink-tinted, 
shiny, almond-shaped nails, It was to 


Josephine that Mary Ann had given a 
beautifully embossed, sterling-handled 
nail polisher bearing the monogram 
"a. Be” 

Ever since she was eighteen years old, 
when she was thrown parentless and 
homeless upon the world to earn her 
own living, Mary Ann, upon her grad- 
ually increasing salary, from seven to 
twelve dollars a week, had managed to 
provide herself with all of the absolute 
necessities, and none of the luxuries, 
of civilized woman’s life. She bought 
ten-cent cotton undervests, three-for- 
fifty-cents fast-black stockings, heavy 
muslin nightgowns, with a band of imi- 
tation torchon around the high neck, a 
year back style shirt-waists at the July 
sales, and “greatly reduced” ready- 
made skirts and jackets in Fourteenth 
Street. 

And all the while her 
panted after fine lisle or 
transparently thin silk 
plice-shape nightgowns with ribbons 
drawn through them; lingerie shirt- 
waists of the hand-made variety, and 
skirts and jackets that rustled with silk 
linings. 


very soul 
silk vests; 
stockings; sur- 


Often in the evenings she sat before 
the unattached oval mirror, with its five 
Christmas cards stuck in variously to 
hide the breaks, and wondered what 
must be the happiness of a woman with 
silver spread out before her on an open- 
work bureau scarf, and then she would 
pass a hand through her stringy hair 
and sigh. 

She had no desire for jewels, car- 


riages, great dinners, balls, immense 
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wealth or unlimited power. She as- 
pired only to her woman's birthright— 
daintiness of person and attire. 

And every Christmas she spent thirty 
dollars of her carefully saved money for 
Christmas presents for her friends and 
distant relations. 

Mary Ann was born on the nine- 
teenth of December, and it happened on 
the day that she was thirty-three years 
old that her employer, always kind and 
thoughtful for his employees, told her 
she could have the afternoon off for 
Christmas shopping. She went forth 
with her thirty dollars and the list of 
the presents it was to buy—twenty cents 
for one friend; fifty for another; one 
dollar for her cousin three times re- 
moved; seventy-five cents for Josephine 
Monroe. She remembered that Jo- 
sephine seemed to have everything now 
for her “collection”? with the exception 
of a glove-buttoner. 

It was her intention to buy all the 
silver articles she had on her list at one 
counter in Sixth Avenue, where she 
had noted marvelous reductions, and in 
her search for a suitable glove-buttoner 
her eye caught a hairbrush with Cupid 
designs, marked down to $3.08. 

“It is lovely, isn’t it?” ventured the 
saleswoman. “And the bristles are war- 
ranted. If you were thinking of a 
brush for any of your friends, you 
won't find another one like this in all 
New York.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of a brush,” an- 
swered Mary Ann, turning her eyes 
away and fumbling among the many 
small pieces that were bunched together 
in a tray. She found a glove-buttoner 
for forty cents, and crossed off Jo- 
sephine’s name. Next came a_ shoe- 
horn for Emma Neibling ; a buttonhook 
for Ellen Daskam; a nail polisher for 
Sarah Winter; then a vaseline box with 
thin sterling top; cold-cream jar; tiny 
silver-mounted perfume bottle; nail 
file; nail scissors; silver-handled whisk 
broom; small bonnet brush with long, 
stemlike handle; sterling-mounted, imi- 
tation tortoise-shell comb ; glove stretch- 
ers and curling tongs. 

Down the list she went, crossing off 
the names as their owners were pro- 
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vided for, and then, it being dinner 
time, she went to her boarding house, 
having so far spent fifteen of her thirty 
dollars’ Christmas fund. 

After dinner, sitting beside the evil- 
smelling gas stove by which her room 
was heated, she unfolded her purchases. 

“How lovely they are, all together!” 
she said; then, suddenly: “I'll spread 
them out on the bureau overnight.” 

She removed the washbowl and 
pitcher, threw the wooden hairbrush 
on the bed, and arranged the silver 
pieces in front of the glass. They re- 
flected back in doubles and filled the 
sordid little hall room with glory. Mary 
Ann’s eyes feasted upon them, grew 
large, grew brilliant. In the excitement 
of admiration her cheeks took on a glow 
of pink, and a lock of her hair, not in a 
string but in a wavelet, fell over her 
forehead. 

She continued to look with shining 
eyes and open lips. ‘‘How lovely they 
are, all together!” she repeated, and 
then she thought of how little conse- 
quence each piece would really be by 
itself when in the possession of the par- 
ticular friend for whom she intended it. 

“Thirty-three, and wanting them all 
these years!” she murmured; then sud- 
denly, fiercely: “I will keep them my- 
self!” 

The next morning she stood outside 
the Sixth Avenue shop, waiting for the 
doors to open, at eight o’clock. At the 
silver counter she bought the Cupid- 
embossed hairbrush, a hand mirror to 
match, and made up thirteen dollars by 
the inclusion of a cut-glass and silver 
powder box. 

“Mark them all with the monogram 
‘M. A. J.,’” she said, producing the 
smaller pieces she had bought the day 
before, and at nine o’clock she was at 
the office clicking her typewriter in 
company with Josephine Monroe. 

On Christmas Eve the hall bedroom 
was transformed into a bower of beau- 
ty. With a dry-goods box and some 
dotted swiss she had made a dressing 
table whereon to spread her present to 
herself, a complete set of toilet silver. 
A bedspread of dotted swiss over pink, 
and a pillow sham to match, made the 
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one-time ugly bed a couch inviting to 
sweet slumber and sweet dreams. The 
walls had been stripped of their cards 
of loving greeting. They had been 
cleaned with bread crumbs and sent off 
to wish a merry Christmas to the aston- 
ished Josephine Monroe and her coterie, 
some of whom, also, received handker- 
chiefs from Mary Ann’s large collection 
by which her friends had been remem- 
bering her for ten years past. 

Then began a new life for Mary Ann 
Jenkins. Every night now the silver- 
handled brush did duty by her hair till 
it took on a sheen and sparkle, and 
glistened all auburn, though once so 
dully brown in the sun. Daily she filed 
and rubbed her nails till with their half 
moons they shone like mother-of-pearl. 
Nightly, with the silver-topped whisk, 
she brushed her skirt and spread it care- 
fully out, that it might not wrinkle. 
With cold ¢cream from the box of dainty 
lid she massaged her forehead, round 
her eves and round her mouth, till in- 
dentations ceased to be. With the lit- 
tle savings she made each week—sav- 
ings which always before she had added 
to her Christmas fund—she began to 
purchase gradually such toilet requisites 
as a rubber complexion brush, a half 
dozen Turkish wash cloths, good soaps, 
toilet waters, hair tonic, tooth brushes 
from which the bristles did not fall 
into her throat and choke her, talcum 
powders, all the more soft and refresh- 
ing because of their inclosure of silver 
and cut glass. 

And when the winter had gone and 
June was come, she bought herself a 
lingerie shirt-waist, soft and sheer, with 
lace and open work; and at the ten-cent 
store she bought a tiny iron, with which 
she surreptitiously ironed it after its 
laundering in the wash bowl. 

She was not naturally a good sewer, 
but she possessed the genius that is 
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born of taking pains, so with practice 
she learned to take tiny stitches in the 
garments which she cut by paper pat- 
tern, till one after another she laid the 
dainty muslins in her bureau drawer 
with tissue paper spread between them, 
knowing not that she was making her 
wedding trousseau. 

Often she patted the smoothness of 
bewitching waist or bodice; often she 
dwelt with loving fingers on lace and 
ribbon. Yet, arrayed in their fineness 
and standing before the glass, she real- 
ized not that she had grown beautiful, 
but that she was happy. 

The months passed, and in their pass- 
ing they made her not older but young- 
er, for, with its going, each month had 
left her some little gift which was hers 
by right in girlhood and had but de- 
layed its coming. Such simple things 
they were, indeed! A ribbon of partic- 
ular shade; a girdle of peculiar cut; a 
glove of silk instead of cotton; a stock- 
ing of transparent lisle; a slipper with 
a shining buckle; and, finally, the 
crowning glory, a skirt with a silk dust 
ruffle. 

And then one night she stood before 
the silver-decked dresser and peered 
with surprised eyes into the looking- 
glass. 

“He says he loves me! He says I’m 
beautiful—I, Mary Ann Jenkins!” 

Then she picked up each piece of sil- 
ver and kissed it right on the monogram 
“M. A. J.,” and it seemed to her that 
they all began to jingle, oh, so sweetly; 
oh, so merrily, and that they were wish- 


ing her many happy returns of the 
day! 
For it was again the nineteenth of 


December, and her birthday. 

“T have been born again and have 
come into my own!” she said, stretch- 
ing out glad hands to the radiance of 
the mirror. 


Ce 
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aR. HENRY HORTON, 
i] standing just inside the 
vestibule of the.Church 
of St. James the Less, 
was irreproachably 
sabbatical in his attire, 
as befitted a junior 
warden; but his mind 
was not lulled to a Sabbath calm, and 
his temper was distinctly the temper of 
Monday morning with Tuesday immi- 
nent as a bank holiday, and several 
feminine depositors insisting on having 
their bank-books made up at once. 

It was a sultry Sunday morning, and 








Mr. Horton’s frock coat felt heavy. 
His standing collar, artistically fretted 
here and there by the Clarion Steam 


Laundry, sawed insistently at the back 
of his neck. 

These were, 
annoyances. 

“The very—dickens—seems to be in 
people this morning,’ Mr. Horton 
communed with himself. 

Nor did it occur to him logically that 
if his hypothesis was correct, those so 
possessed were pursuing quite the prop- 
er course in hastening to a place where 
the exorcism of evil spirits might rea- 
sonably be expected. 

“You can’t seat ’em to suit ™, 
Mr. Horton murmured savagely, ga- 
zing gloomily down the well-filled wad 
dle aisles, only to encounter the bale- 
ful glance of a venerable and vinegary 
dame attired in rusty black and coiffed 
by a bonnet appropriately adorned by 
a raven. 


Mr. Horton had 


however, mere minor 


” 


carefully con- 


just 
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voyed her, as a stranger in the parish, 
to a desirable seat midway from the 
chancel to the entrance door. 

She beckoned to him imperatively 
with a black-cotton-gloved hand; and 
on his approach announced tersely that 
it was “terribly drafty,” and she 
guessed she'd sit forward, after all. 

That in her exit from the pew, she 
should have stumbled over an otto- 
man, causing the ravetl to assume a 
rakish pose quite at variance with his 
normal aspect; and that she should in- 
sist upon clinging to Mr. Horton’s arm 
until he deposited her in the third seat 
from the front; that little Miss Silver- 
man, viewing their progress, should 
have given way to a surreptitious gig- 
gle—all these things were additional 
pin-pricks of exasperation to a man 
whose patience was already worn to the 
vanishing point: first, by “resorters,” 
of whom the town of Clarion had be- 
gun to have quite a number, who had 
pointedly expressed a preference to be- 
ing seated “a little farther front” or 
“a little farther back,” or anywhere 
save in the one seat which Mr. Horton 
suggested; and, second, by the regular 
pewholders, who adjured him in whis- 
pers, as they passed him, to remember 
that Sarah was coming, an1 that would 
fill the pew, or that Aunt Jane would 
be late, but she would surely be there, 
or that, yes, there would be room for 
one, but not to put in any dreadful 
little boy like the one last Sunday, who 
actually wiped his feet on your dress 
and snuffled distractingly. It was very 
strange that some people always got 
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that kind in their pew, and though, of 
course, one expected to be good-na- 
tured, still 

Mr. Horton, taking a deep, warm 
breath in an unoccupied moment after 
his return to the vestibule, regarded 
himself as an up-to-date Christian mar- 
tyr, an attitude curiously incompatible 
with the distinctly pagan vengeance he 
was preparing to wreak on the steam 
laundry on the following morning. 

It was then that so bulky a shadow 
spread itself upon the vestibule floor 
that Mr. Horton supposed, for a mo- 
ment, that the sun had gone under a 
cloud. 

He looked up, to see an old man 
standing timorously in the outer door. 

He was neatly, though  shabbily, 
dressed. It was obvious that the 
clothes were his best, and equally ob- 
vious that he was uncomfortable in 
them. His iron-gray hair curled crisp- 
ly, and his blue eyes had a childlike 
quality curiously at variance with the 
great top-heavy figure, unmistakably 
that of a seafarer. His hands were 
gnarled and knotted, with the veins 
standing out loosely. His attitude was 
mingled of hesitation, of hope, and of 
a shyness that felt itself an intruder. 

Inwardly Mr. Horton groaned. 

“He’s probably deaf, and the only 
seat left forward is Mrs. Maney’s, and 
she'll take it out of me,” he meditated 
ruefully. 

However, the orders given by the 
Reverend Robert Winthrop, the rector 
of St. James the Less, concerning the 
treatment of the stranger and the hum- 
ble, were extremely explicit. All such 
visitors were to be welcomed and made 
at home. 

The Reverend Robert had said that 
while he wanted to richness lav- 
ished on the church service, he wanted 
also to see poverty made comfortable 
in its pews, a remark which made his 
senior warden, Mr. Abner King, a 
practical business man, regard him with 
much the same air as that with which 
Littimer used to survey David Copper- 
field, remarking: “Indeed, sir, but 
you're young.” But in the parish of 
St. James the Less, the word of the 
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Reverend Robert was law. This was 
the more phenomenal in that the ves- 
try had been accustomed, during an 
oftchanging succession of rectors, to 
vary dictation with discharge. 

That the Reverend Robert, young, 
virile, handsome, and unmarried, should 
have captivated Clarion, was not so re- 
markable; but that after his promptly 
and totally falling in love with Miss 
Edith Carter, and persuading that win- 
somely worldly young woman to be- 
come the wife of a country clergyman 
—then, that the Reverend Robert, mar- 
ried, and to a city girl whose frocks 
were the admiration of all Clarion, 
should still keep on dominating his 
Clarion parish in the broad, sane, 
strong, good-humored, way, which held 
every man to the best there was in 
him—this caused the vestry first to 
marvel, and then, rejoicing that they 
had a man who could “draw,” to boast. 

So if the junior warden groaned in- 
wardly, outwardly his bearing was 
carefully cordial. 

“Would you like to be seated for- 
ward or near the door?” he asked cour- 
teously. 

The old man waved his hand toward 
the farthest seat back. 

“Somew’eres out of the way like,” 
he said humbly, and the meekness of 


his tone came oddly from the great, 
unwieldy figure standing with feet 


planted firmly and far apart, blocking 
the entrance door. 

“Looks for all the world as though 
he was expecting a northwester,” com- 
mented Mr. Horton to himself, as he 
showed him deferentially to the rear 
seat. 

Into its secluded security the old man 
subsided gratefully, and the junior war- 
den, with a sigh of relief, turned to 
conduct Mrs. Abner King punctiliously 
to her own pew. 

Mrs. King considered that, as the 
senior warden’s wife, this was invaria- 
bly due her, and she always came at the 
last second before the beginning of 
service, so that the full congregation 
might have the benefit of her entrance. 


The Reverend Robert had spent even 
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more time than usual upon his sermon 
for that Sunday. 

He glanced over the closely written 
pages with a sense of satisfaction as 
he stood in his study just before 
church-time. 

Mrs. Robert, who cherished an un- 
faltering conviction that all his ser- 
mons were masterpieces, regarded, him 
smilingly from the doorway. 

“Ts it a gem?” she inquired gaily. 

“It’s scholarly, for once,” said the 
Reverend Robert convincedly. “It’s 
the sermon I wanted to write, written 
as I wanted to write it. People need 
plain truths more than they do erudi- 
tion, and generally I do try to give 
them what they'need, but to-day I’ve 
indulged myself for once. If they can’t 
grasp it, it will be good exercise for 
them to stand up and reach.” 

Mrs. Robert laid her daintily be- 
hatted head against his shoulder. 

“Ts it beyond me?” she inquired, and 
her tone savored more of amusement 
than awe. 

“Tf there’s anything too high or too 
deep for you, I’ve yet to find it out,” 
he confessed lightly, slipping an arm 
around her waist with an accustomed 
deftness. “I can’t touch the bound- 
aries of that marvelous feminine mind 
of yours. And how it ever allowed it- 
self to be persuaded that its proper ca- 
reer was to act as clerical consort, is a 
never-to-be-explained mystery.” 

“T trust the results are satisfactory,” 
said Mrs. Robert demurely. 

If the Reverend Robert remembered 
the old New England Blue Law which 
forbade a man’s kissing his wife upon 
the Sabbath day, he did not govern his 
conduct by any bygone Puritanic legis- 
lation. 


As -he followed the choir into the 
church, his mind was content. 

The boys were singing the proces- 
sional remarkably well; they marched 
rhythmically ; and the sermon on which 
he had spent himself with joyous zeal 
—why, he would make them follow him 
understandingly—he would lift them 
along by sheer force to those heights 
where he had been pacing so happily. 
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He glanced over his congregation 
with the zealous interest he felt in each 
and every one of them. 

How good it was that so many of 
the familiar faces were present—eyes 
in whose glance was the recognition of 
a sympathetic bond. How much he was 
beginning to know, both of their small 
troubles and their great! 

And the strangers—his look wel- 
comed them. Out from the chancel 
went the clear gaze from pew to pew, 
to the rear seat at last. There it 
paused, absorbed by the intuition of 
need which came to him from the 
bulky, gray-haired old seaman who 
leaned forward with tense eagerness. 
How his eyes appealed! 

As if in answer to that appeal, the 
Reverend Robert read the service, only 
to find after each prayer, after collect, 
epistle, and gospel that the seaman’s 
wistful, insistent gaze still held un- 
wavering and unsatisfied. 

“He’s looking for something he 
doesn’t find in the service.” The Rev- 
erend Robert’s mind carried this as a 
second line of thought to the spoken 
word. “His eyes are the eyes of a 
man who is searching painstakingly, 
diligently, but unavailingly. I must 
help him.” 

The choir were finishing the hymn. 

The Reverend Robert walked over to 
the pulpit and unfolded his sermon. 

There it was, the work of a clever 
brain tuned in accord with spiritual 
things; the symbolic beauty of old doc- 
trines, the parallels that showed schol- 
arship, here and there a quoted thought 
whose beauty of wording was immor- 
tal melody; he had lavished much of 
his delicate best, that he loved, upon 
those closely written pages. 

But the seeking eves maintained their 
gaze. What had he for their soul- 
hunger? 

“Oh, Christ, who walked upon the 
waters to comfort thy disciples,” he 
prayed inaudibly, “grant that I, thy 
servant, may carry comfort to this sea- 
farer to buoy him up in his hour of 
trouble.” 

He laid aside the little pile of manu- 
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script. 
here. 

The missionary spirit caught at his 
heart-strings and lifted him from the 
plane of an intellectuality that longed 
to shine, to a zeal that burned to min- 
ister. 


Its place and time were not 


“And so he bringeth them unto their de- 
sired haven.” 

His clear, strong, sympathetic voice 
gave the text as it came into his mind 
involuntarily. 

Simply and earnestly he dwelt upon 
the loving care of God, not as a vague 
Omnipotent Power, but God the Father, 
who, watching over us with compre- 
hending sympathy, knows our desires, 
sees our struggles and our vague gro- 
pings, recognizes that even as children, 
we set our hearts on small and intimate 
things, and so guides us by the force 
of His love not only to the greater 
heaven He has prepared for us, Sut to 
our own little haven, the home of our 
hopes and our heart’s desires, which 
not He in His infinite wisdom would 
call trivial since His children crave 
them. 

As he had read the service for that 
one tense auditor, so he preached for 
him alone; and yet, though the rest of 
his audience were thrilled and swayed 
by that true eloquence that comes from 
the heart, the Reverend Robert knew 
that, after all, he had missed his man. 

The simple, direct gaze, with some- 
thing of the primitive intelligence of 
childhood, had held unfalteringly, wist- 
fully, vainly. 

As the recessional swept choir and 
rector toward the door of the robing- 
room, the Reverend Robert saw the old 
man shake his head in a patient despair. 

He hurried to the entrance door as 
soon as the final prayer was finished. 
The old man had disappeared. 

The junior warden reported that ac- 


cording to custom, he had asked him 
to come again. 
Phe old fellow shook his head and 


find what I was lookin’ for.’ Off his 
head, probably,” he commented. “He 
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heard the best sermon he ever heard in 
his life, Mr. Winthrop,” he added en- 
thusiastically; and the glance he gave 
the young rector was ungrudgingly ad- 
miring. 

The sermon had brought Sunday at 
last to the soul of Mr. Horton, and 
made him temporarily oblivious of the 
fretfulness of things. 

“No sermon is good if it doesn’t 
give a man what he wants,” said the 
Reverend Robert steadily. “Unless it 
reaches his especial needs, it’s a fail- 
ure. I wish I might have had a chance 
to speak to him.” 

He turned, with a sigh, and strode 
off toward the rectory. 

‘he junior warden was not troubled 
with imagination, but even he ob- 
served the sudden lassitude of dejec- 
tion apparent in the poise of the Rev- 
erend Robert’s shoulders, before the 
rectory door closed with a click. 

“Tf he’d only be satisfied to save the 
regular parishioners,” Mr. Horton mur- 
mured to himself, “but he wants to help 
all creation. JI was a chump not to 
keep my mouth shut about what the 
old duffer said. 

“Probably didn’t know what he did 
want,” he muttered, working himself 
into a grievance. “It was what the 
rest of us wanted, anyway; and if you 
can suit ¢his parish, and a lot of trav- 
eling hay-feverers, it ought to satisfy 
any man. Yet Mr. Winthrop goes off 
discouraged.” 

Something 
nine drifted 
sciousness. 


about the ninety-and- 
across Mr. Horton’s con- 
(a3 Cc ” 

Of course,” he answered 


the suggestion hastily, “but that isn’t 
business.” A criticism that in week- 


day affairs would have been final. 


The buzzing murmur of the outgo- 
ing congregation was punctuated by 
certain definite conversational dots. 


Mrs. Abner King, carefully selecting 
the best-dressed woman the 
strangers, extended con- 
descending greeting. 

“We are glad to welcome you to St. 
James the Tess,” she said, with the ma- 
jestic affability that seemed to go with 


among 


her hand in 
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the creaking at the seams of her best 
black silk. It was a manner which 
noved the meek to a feeling of mote- 
like remoteness, and the frivolous, 
alack! to mirth. “Yes, Mr. Winthrop 
is a very gifted young man. We are 
perfectly satisfied with him.” Which 
was, of course, the very highest known 
praise. 


Mrs. Robert had stopped to assist 
the vinegary old lady into her archaic 
cape. The black-cotton-gloved fingers 
had fumbled uncertainly at the fasten- 
ing. 

“T’m much obliged,” said the old lady 
grimly. “Young folks are mostly too 
busy to help their elders. You've got 
a good minister. You're his wife? 
You don’t look much like a minister’s 


wife. Your pa must have means. I 
wish you'd tell me if my bonnet’s 
crooked. It’s felt queer all the morn- 
ing.” 


Just the least tiny bit,” said Mrs. 
Robert comfortingly, rejoicing at her 
opportunity to restore the raven from 
his dissipated lurch, back to conven- 
tionality. Her fingers were deftly busy 
for two Séconds. 

“There!” she said smilingly; which 
is the feminine assurance of well-being. 

The acidity of the old lady’s expres- 
sion faded, as she looked at the trim- 
ness and daintiness of Mrs. Robert’s at- 
tire, and felt the charm of that young 
matron’s eyes. 

“It’s a pity more of ’em haven't got 
wives like you,” she dryly. 
“Thank you, my dear.” 

Her voice softened surprisingly on 
the final word; so surprisingly that the 
raven, now impeccably erect, had the 
glassy stare of polite stupefaction. 


said 


Mr. Abner King pressed the junior 
warden’s hand firmly as he passed. 

“A very satisfactory collection,” he 
said impressively. “Very satisfactory 
indeed.” 

The stood at his 


Reverend Robert 


study window watching the tangle of 
ships in the harbor. 
A boat whistle blew warningly. 
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“T wonder,” said the Reverend Rob- 
ert slowly, “if he is going out at that 
signal—unsatisfied.” 





It was Monday morning, and the 
Winthrops were at breakfast. 

Mrs. Higgins had just brought in the 
second instalment of pop-overs with a 
conscious pride. 

In the days when she had been 
housekeeper for the Reverend Robert 


alone, she had considered that her 
work-hardened, middle-aged life had 


flowered into an unlooked-for happi- 
ness; but now that she had the two of 
them to work for, to care for, in the 
dual meaning of the word, the days 
bloomed into undreamed-of happiness 
as she lavished herself in loving serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. Higgins’ cooking was famed, 
and, this morning, as she viewed the 
delicipus, crispy, yellowish-brown dis- 
tension of those, her latest artistic crea- 
tion, she experienced that felicity which 
comes to each of us in those rare and 
precious moments when we feel we 
have raised our own standards. 

“Mrs. Higgins, these are not pop- 
overs; these are balloons,” stated the 
Reverend Robert, scrutinizing them 
closely. “No. They are really pop- 
overs,” he announced. ‘And to think 
that other people really fancy they 
know what pop-overs are,” he went on, 
selecting one of apoplectic build which 
threatened to topple off the plate from 
sheer vertigo. ‘In many homes, on 
this beautiful Monday morning, people 
are serenely eating a soggy imitation 
of these, when they ought to be prose- 
cuting the friend who gave them the 
recipe.” He smiled across the table at 
Mrs. Robert. 

“And speaking of coffee,” he 
genially, “when Hebe poured the nectar 
forth, she always poured two cups, 
didn’t she?” His tone was persuasive, 
and the eyes that met the eyes of Mrs. 
Robert were the eyes of a man very 
much in love. 

As he had explained to her at length 
several times during their six months 
of married life, he was quite unable 
to get used to the blissful fact that she 


said 
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really belonged to him, because, he as- 
sured her, he was always discovering 
another new and fascinating specimen 
in her delightful collection of moods. 

To which Mrs. Robert’s full red 
mouth curved in a subtle amusement 
which the Reverend Robert found 
adorably provocative. 

To know when to be strong, when 
to be weak, when to be capricious, and 
when to be reasonable, does, in truth, 
comprise woman’s Highest Education. 
Mrs. Robert had graduated with hon- 
She knew the theory of Appro- 
priate Alternation, and how to demon- 
strate it. 

The Reverend Robert was a lucky 
man. He realized it now as she gazed 
into the coffee-pot with an apparent in- 
tensity of interest which suggested that 
the visible supply was a question of 
world-interest. 

Then she nodded at him. 

“Your mythology is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, Bobby,” she said laughingly. “The 
nectar still holds out to pour. Did 
Hebe always put two lumps in the sec- 
ond cup?” 

lebe was rather inattentive,” he as- 
sured her; “and she’d fall off Olympus 
for envy if she could see you.” 

“Hebe must be the name of some 
gitl who was always askin’ him to sup- 
per, in the parish before this, I s’pose,” 
Mrs. Higgins meditated. “It’s their 
way. It did seem ’s though every un- 
married woman in Clarion wanted to 
see him eat, one while.” 

The telephone rang sharply, and the 
Reverend Robert rose to its summons. 

“Yes?” he said alertly. “What? 
The old man who was at church yes- 
terday? Badly hurt? Ill come at 
Good-by.” 

“Tt’s a call from the hospital,” he 
said, as he turned from the phone. “A 
bad accident. That old sailor who sat 
in the rear seat—the man that I didn’t 
reach- Perhaps I can—yet.” 

Mrs. Robert slipped from the table, 
and was beside him in the hall as he 
caught up his hat. 

“Of course you will reach him,” she 
said, with conviction. “I’m coming a 
bit later—as soon as he’s had his talk 


ors, 


once, 
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with you—to see if there’s anything I 
can do that he’d like Good-by.” 

She sped up the stairway to exchange 
her absurd little high-heeled slippers 
for walking pumps. 

Mrs. Higgins in the deserted dining- 
room gazed upon the pop-overs with 
the eye of gloom. Michael Angelo, 
finding Pope Julius no longer anxious 
for the completion of his tomb, Van- 
dyck, when King Charles abandoned 
the idea of having portrayed the his- 
tory of the Order of the Garter, could 
have understood her emotion. 

“I almost wish they had been sog- 
gy,’ she murmured dejectedly, “so long 
as they're to be wasted.” 





The nurse met the Reverend Robert 
in the hospital hall. 

“It’s a question of an hour or two, 
at most,” she said quietly. “It hap- 
pened at that bad curve, and he didn’t 
see the train coming. He asked par- 
ticularly for ‘the young minister from 
the church on the hill.” He has some- 
thing on his mind, I think. Tl let you 
see him alone.” 

The heavy figure lay curiously inert 
in the clean white bed; but the eyes 
that had held the Reverend Robert the 
day before were still seeking. 


It’s ood of vou to con 






g me, sir,” he 
said simply. “*’Twon’t be long. What 
you said yesterday was good, too. 
That the Lord will give a man 


e 


what he 








wants, wlien That was it, 
wasn't it, sit 

“Yes,” said the Reverend Robert. 
His tone was very tender. It was a 


childlike intelligence that was appeal- 
ing to him. 
“But if he hadna been a church-go- 
ing man?” the question came timidly. 
The Reverend Robert took one of 
the big gnarled and knotted hands, piti- 
ful in its departed strength, and held it 
in his warm, strong grasp. 
“Remember, that God is your Fa- 
ther,” he said. “Just explain your mis- 
takes to Him, and it will be all right.” 
The tired old blue eves looked at him 
trustingly. ‘1 suppose vou know, sir,” 
said the old man simply. “It’s your 
business. Maybe you can find what 





y 
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I’ve been lookin’ for. I’ve been a sail- 
or, sir, since I was a lad of eight; since 
mother died. I’ve not been as bad nor 
as good as some. [I let the churches 
alone. But there’s never been a storm 
when it looked as though we wouldna 
make the harbor, but I’ve prayed the 
prayer she taught me, as much as I 
could remember it. I don’t know what 
it means. It’s just the sound seems to 
be right, somehow. And lately I’ve 
wanted to hear it again—all of it. I’ve 
gone to churches here and there and 
listened, but I can’t find it, sir—and I 
wouldna ask for fear the folk might 
laugh—at it. Maybe you know it. It 
begins: ‘Pater Noster-——  ”’ 

He glanced anxiously at the Rever- 
end Robert. His look had the pathos 
of a hope long deferred; till hope was 
well-nigh gone. 

Tears stood in the Reverend Robert’s 
eyes. 

“Man! Man!” he said; and his voice 
throbbed with a tenderness’ which 
made it vibrate with the melody of rich 
organ notes. “You've prayed the most 
beautiful prayer in the world all your 
life long. There are many different 
ways of saying it; but it’s the one great 
perfect prayer. It asks God your Fa- 
ther to keep you safe from danger, and 
to give you every day not only bread, 
but whatever you need; it tells Him 
that you know that because He is your 
Father, He will do what is best for 
you; and that, trusting Him, you know 
everything will be all right. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, sir, and thankee”’—the old 
voice was dragging now, and the eyes 
were very tired—‘“but it’s the sound of 
it I’m hungering for, sir.” 

The Reverend Robert was not afraid 
to let every man be saved in his own 


way. He slipped to his knees. “We 
will pray it together, just as your 
mother taught it to you,” he said ten- 
derly. “Pater Noster qui es in coelis, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum,’ he began; 
and the old seaman, with a satisfied 
sigh, murmured the words after him 
happily, though his voice grew fainter 
as he went on. 

“____sed libera nos a malo, Amen,” 
finished the Reverend Robert; and 
there was silence in the little room. 

The door opened quietly, and Mrs. 
Robert. stood in the doorway. The 
wide-open window in the hall back of 
her flooded the room with the radiance 
of the morning. She had hurried over, 
hatless, and the incoming breeze ruf- 
fled her brown hair lightly on her fore- 
head, as she stood on the threshold, 
her eyes alight with that protective ten- 
derness which is the finest essence of 
womanhood. Her simple white morn- 
ing frock was outlined against the 
background of blue sky; and the for- 
ward impulse of her poise, held mo- 
mentarily in check, gave to her an 
ethereal buoyancy. 

Whether the sweetness of her face 
called up to the old seaman’s mind the 
memory of a face to which love had 
lent beauty in his childish sight; or 
whether, at the end of his long voyage, 
a presence unseen by other eyes came 
down to the shore to meet the wan- 
derer, it is not ours to know. 

But he smiled suddenly, and happily, 
as a child. 

“T’ve found it!—mother!” he whis- 
pered; and sighed softly, and was still. 

The Reverend Robert put his hand 
gently over the rested eyes. 

“Into that haven,” he said tenderly; 
and the peace of the benediction filled 
the quiet room. 























HERE are no more 

Christmas stories to 

write. Fiction is ex- 

hausted; and newspa- 
per items, the next 
best, are manufactured 
by clever young jour- 
nalists who have mar- 
ried early and have an engagingly pes- 
simistic view of life. Therefore, for 
seasonable diversion, we are reduced 
to two very questionable sources—facts 
and philosophy. We will begin with 
—whichever you choose to call it. 

Children are pestilential little ani- 
mals with which we have to cope un- 
der a bewildering variety of conditions. 
Especially when childish sorrows over- 
whelm them are we put to our wits’ 
end. We exhaust our paltry store of 
consolation; and then beat them, 
bing, to sleep. Then we grovel in the 
dust of a million years, and ask God 
why. Thus we call out of the rat- 
trap. As for the children, no one un- 
derstands them except old maids, 
hunchbacks, and shepherd dogs. 

Now come the facts in the case of 
the Rag-Doll, the Tatterdemalion, and 
the Twenty-fifth of December. 

On the tenth of that month the Child 








sob- 


of the Millionaire lost her rag-doll. 
There were many servants in the Mil- 
lionaire’s palace on the Hudson, and 


these ransacked the house and grounds, 
but without finding the lost treasure. 
The Child was a girl of five, and one 
perverse little beasts that of- 
ten wound the sensibilities of wealthy 
parents by fixing their affections upon 
some vulgar, inexpensive toy instead 
of upon diamond-studded automobiles 
and pony phaetons. 


of those 


The Child grieved sorely and truly, 
a thing inexplicable to the Millionaire, 
to whom the rag-doll market was about 
as interesting as Bay State Gas; and to 
the Lady, the Child’s mother, who was 
all for Scans is, nearly all, as you 
shall s 

The ‘Child cried inconsolably, 
grew hollow-eyed, knock-kneed, 
dling, and corykilverty in many other 
respects. The Millionaire smiled and 
tapped his coffers confidently. The pick 
of the output of the French and Ger- 
man toymakers was rushed by special 
delivery to the mansion; but Rachel re- 
fused to be comforted. She was weep- 
ing for her rag child, and was for a 
high protective tariff against all for- 
eign foolishness. Then doctors with 
the finest bedside manners and _ stop- 
watches were called in. One by one 
they chattered futilely about pepto- 
manganate of iron and sea voyages and 
hypophosphites until their stop-watches 
showed that Bill Rendered was under 
the wire for show or place. Then, as 
men, they advised that the rag-doll be 
found as soon as possible and restored 
to its mourning parent. The Child 
sniffed at therapeutics, chewed a thumb, 
and wailed for her Betsy. And all this 
time cablegrams were coming from 
Santa Claus saying that he would soon 
be here and enjoining us to show a 
true Christian spirit and let up on the 
poolrooms and tontine policies and pla- 
toon systems long enough to give him 
a welcome. Everywhere the spirit of 
Christmas was diffusing itself. The 
banks were refusing loans, the pawn- 
brokers had doubled their gang of 
helpers, people bumped your shins on 
the streets with red sleds, Thomas and 


and 
spin- 
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Jeremiah bubbled before you on the 
bars while you waited on one foot, 
holly-wreaths of hospitality were hung 
in windows of the stores, they who had 
’em were getting out their furs. You 
hardly knew which was the best bet 
in balls—three, high, moth, or snow. 
It was no time at which to lose the 
rag-doll of your heart. 

If Doctor Watson’s investigating 
friend had been called in to solve this 
mysterious disappearance he might 
have observed on the Millionaire’s wafl 
a copy of “The Vampire.” That would 
have quickly suggested, by induction, 
“A rag and a bone and a hank of hair.” 
“Flip,” a Scotch terrier, next to the 
rag-doll in the Child’s heart, frisked 
through the halls. The hank of hair! 
Aha! X, the unfound quantity, repre- 
sented the rag-doll. But, the bone? 
Well, when dogs find bones they 
Done! It were an easy and a fruitful 
task to examine Flip’s forefeet. Look, 
Watson! Earth—dried earth between 
the toes. Of course the dog—but Sher- 
lock was not*there. Therefore it de- 
volves. But topography and _archi- 
tecture must intervene. 

The Millionaire’s palace occupied a 
lordly space. In front of it was a 
lawn close-mowed as a South Ireland 
man’s face two days after a shave. At 
one side of it and fronting on another 
street was a pleasaunce trimmed to a 
leaf, and the garage and stables. The 
Scotch pup had ravished the rag-doll 
from the nursery, dragged it to a cor- 
ner of the lawn, dug a hole, and buried 
it after the manner of careless under- 
takers. There you have the mystery 
solved, and no checks to write for the 
hypodermical wizard or fi’-pun notes 
to toss to the sergeant. Then let’s get 
down to the heart of the thing, tire- 
some readers—the Christmas heart of 
the thing. 

Fuzzy was drunk. 





Not riotously or 


helplessly or loquaciously, as you or I 
might get, but decently, appropriately, 
and inoffensively, as becomes a gentle- 
man down on his luck. 

Fuzzy was a soldier of misfortune. 
The road, the haystack, the park bench, 
the kitchen door, the bitter round of 
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eleemosynary — beds-with-shower-bath- 
attachment, the petty pickings and ig- 
nobly garnered largesse of great cities 
—these formed the chapters of his his- 
tory. 

Fuzzy walked toward the river, down 
the street that bounded one side of the 
Millionaire’s house and grounds. He 
saw a leg of Betsy, the lost rag-doll, 
protruding, like the clue to a Liliputian 
murder mystery, from its untimely 
grave in a corner of the fence. He 
dragged forth the maltreated infant, 
tucked it under his arm, and went on 
his way crooning a road song of his 
brethren that no doll that has been 
brought up to the sheltered life should 
hear. Well for Betsy that she had no 
ears. And well that she had no eyes 
save unseeing circles of black; for the 
faces of Fuzzy and the Scotch terrier 
were those of brothers, and the heart 
of no rag-doll could withstand twice 
to become the prey of such fearsome 
monsters, 

Though you may not know it, Gro- 
gan’s saloon stands near the river and 
near the foot of the street down which 
Fuzzy traveled. In Grogan’s, Christ- 
mas cheer was already rampant. 

Fuzzy entered with his doll. He 
fancied that as a mummer at the feast 
of Saturn he might earn a few drops 
from the wassail cup. 

He set Betsy on the bar and ad- 
dressed her loudly and humorously, sea- 
soning his speech with exaggerated 
compliments and endearments, as one 
entertaining his lady friend. The loaf- 
ers and bibbers around caught the farce 
of it, and roared. The bartender gave 
Fuzzy a drink. Oh, many of us carry 
rag-dolls. 

“One for the lady?” suggested Fuz- 
zy impudently, and tucked another con- 
tribution to Art beneath his waistcoat. 

He began to see possibilities in Betsy. 
His first-night had been a success. Vi- 
sions of a vaudeville circuit about town 
dawned upon him. 

In a group near the stove sat “Pig- 
eon” McCarthy, Black Riley, and “One- 
ear” Mike, well and _ unfavorably 
known in the tough shoestring district 
that blackened the left bank of the 
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They passed a newspaper back 
The item 


river. 
and forth among themselves. 
that each solid and blunt forefinger 


pointed out was an _ advertisement 
headed “One Hundred Dollars Re- 
ward.” To earn it, one must return 


the rag-doll lost, strayed, or stolen from 
the Millionaire’s mansion. It seemed 
that grief still ravaged, unchecked, in 
the bosom of the too faithful Child. 
Flip, the terrier, capered and shook his 
absurd whiskers before her, powerless 
to distract. She wailed for her Betsy 
in the faces of walking, talking, ma- 
ma-ing, and eye-closing French Ma- 
belles and Violettes. The advertise- 
ment was a last resort. 

Black Riley came from behind the 
stove and approached Fuzzy in his one- 
sided, parabolic way. 

The Christmas mummer, flushed with 
success, had tucked Betsy under his 
arm, and was about to depart to the 
filling of impromptu dates elsewhere. 

“Say, Bo,” said Black Riley to him, 
“where did you cop out dat doll?” 

“This doll?” asked Fuzzy, touching 
Betsy with his forefinger to be sure 
that she was the one referred to. “Why, 
this, doll was presented to me by the 
Emperor of Beloochistan. I have 
seven hundred others in my country 
home in Newport. This doll ‘i 

“Cheese the funny business,” said 
Riley. “You swiped it or picked it up 
at de house on de hill where—but never 
mind dat. You want to take fifty cents 
for de rags, and take it quick. Me 
brother’s kid at home might be want- 
in’ to play wid it. Hey—what?” 

He produced the coin. 

Fuzzy laughed a gurgling, insolent, 
alcoholic laugh in his face. Go to the of- 
fice of Sarah Bernhardt’s manager and 
propose to him that she be released 
from a night’s performance to enter- 
tain the Tackytown Lyceum and Lit- 
erary Coterie. You will hear the du- 
plicate of Fuzzy’s laugh. 

Black Riley gaged Fuzzy quickly 
with his blueberry eye as a wrestler 
does. His hand was itching to play 
the Roman and wrest the rag Sabine 
from the extemporaneous merry-an- 
drew who was entertaining an angel 
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unaware. But he refrained. Fuzzy 
was fat and solid and big. Three 


inches of well-nourished corporeity, de- 
fended from the winter winds by dingy 
linen, intervened between his vest and 
trousers. Countless small, circular 
wrinkles running around his coat- 
sleeves and knees guaranteed the qual- 
ity of his bone and muscle. His small, 
blue eyes, bathed in the moisture of 
altruism and wooziness, looked upon 
you kindly yet without abashment. He 
was whiskerly, whiskyly, fleshily for- 


midable. So, Black Riley temporized. 
“Wot'll you take for it, den?” he 
asked. 


“Money,” said Fuzzy, with husky 
firmness, ‘cannot buy her.” 

He was intoxicated with the artist’s 
first sweet cup of attainment. To set 
a faded-blue, earth-stained rag-doll on 
a bar, to hold mimic converse with it, 
and to find his heart leaping with the 
sense of plaudits earned and his throat 
scorching with free libations poured 
in his honor—could base coin buy him 
from such achievements? You will 
perceive that Fuzzy had the tempera- 
ment. 

Fuzzy walked out with the gait of a 
trained sea-lion in search of other cafés 
to conquer. 

Though the dusk of twilight was 
hardly yet apparent, lights were begin- 
ning to spangle the city like pop-corn 
bursting in a deep skillet. Christmas 
Eve, impatiently expected, was peeping 
over the brink of the hour. Millions 
had prepared for its celebration. Towns 
would be painted red. You, yourself, 
have heard the horns and dodged the 
capers of the Saturnalians. 

“Pigeon” McCarthy, Black Riley, and 
“One-ear” Mike held a hasty converse 
outside Grogan’s. They were narrow- 
chested, pallid striplings, not fighters in 
the open, but more dangerous in their 
ways of warfare than the most terrible 
of Turks. Fuzzy, in a pitched battle,, 
could have eaten the three of them. In 
a go-as-you-please encounter he was 
already doomed. 

They overtook him just as he and 
Betsy were entering Costigan’s Ca- 
sino. They deflected him, and shoved 
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the newspaper under his nose. 
could read—and more. 

“Boys,” said he, “you are certainly 
damn true friends. Give me a week 
to think it over.” 

The soul of a real artist is quenched 
with difficulty. 

The boys carefully pointed out to him 
that advertisements were soulless, and 
that the deficiencies of the day might 
not be supplied by the morrow. 


Fuzzy 


“A cool hundred,” said Fuzzy 
thoughtfully and mushily. 
“Boys,” said he, “you are true 


friends. I'll go up and claim the re- 
ward. The show business is not what 
it used to be.” 

Night was falling more surely. The 
three tagged at his sides to the foot of 
the rise on which stood the Million- 
aire’s house. There Fuzzy turned upon 
them acrimoniously. 


“You are a pack of putty-faced 
beagle-hounds,” he _ roared. “Go 
away.” 


They went away—a little way. 

In “Pigeon” McCarthy’s pocket was 
a section of two-inch gas-pipe eight 
inches long. In one end of it and in 
the middle of it was a lead plug. One- 
half of it was packed tight with solder. 
Black Riley carried a slung-shot, be- 
ing a conventional thug. “One-ear” 
Mike relied upon a pair of brass knucks 
—an heirloom in the family. 

“Why fetch and carry,” said Black 
Riley, “when some one will do it for 


ye? Let him bring it out to us. Hey 
—what?” 
“We can chuck him in the river,” 


said “Pigeon” McCarthy, “with a stone 
tied to his feet.” 

“Youse guys make me tired,” said 
“One-ear” Mike sadly. “Ain’t prog- 
ress ever appealed tO none of yez? 
Sprinkle a little gasoline on ’im, and 
drop ‘im on the Drive—well ?” 

Fuzzy entered the Millionaire’s gate 
and zigzagged toward the softly glow- 
ing entrance of the mansion. The 
three goblins came up to the gate and 
lingered—one on each side of it, one 
beyond the roadway. They fingered 
their cold metal and leather, confident. 

Fuzzy rang the door-bell, smiling 
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atavistic 
instinct prompted him to reach for the 


foolishly and dreamily. An 


button of his right glove. But he wore 
no gloves; so his left hand dropped, 
embarrassed. 

The particular menial whose duty it 
was to open doors to silks and laces 
shied at first sight of Fuzzy. But a 
second glance took in his passport, his 
card of admission, his surety of wel- 
come—the lost rag-doll of the daugh- 
ter of the house dangling under his 
arm. 

Fuzzy was admitted into a great hall, 
dim with the glow from unseen lights. 
The hireling went away and returned 
with a maid and the Child. The doll 
was restored to the mourning one. She 
clasped her lost darling to her breast; 
and then, with the inordinate selfish- 
ness and candor of childhood, stamped 
her foot and whined hatred and fear 
of the odious being who had rescued 
her from the depths of sorrow and de- 
spair. Fuzzy wriggled himself into 
an ingratiatory attitude and essayed the 
idiotic smile and blattering small talk 
that is supposed to charm the budding 
intellect of the young. The Child 
bawled, and was dragged away, hug- 
ging her Betsy close. 

There came the Secretary, pale, 
poised, polished, gliding in pumps, and 
worshiping pomp and ceremony. He 
counted out into Fuzzy’s hand ten ten- 
dollar bills; then dropped his eye upon 
the door, transferred it to James, its 
custodian, indicated the obnoxious 
earner of the reward with the other, 
and allowed his pumps to waft him 
away to secretarial regions. 

James gathered Fuzzy with his own 
commanding optic and swept him as 
far as the front door. 

When the money touched Fuzzy’s 
dingy palm his first instinct was to take 
to his heels; but a second thought re- 
strained him from that blunder of eti- 
quette. It was his; it had been given 
him. It—and, oh, what an elysium it 


opened to the gaze of his mind’s eye! 
He had tumbled to the foot of the lad- 
der; he was hungry, homeless, friend- 
less, ragged, cold, drifting; and he held 
in his hand the key to a paradise of 
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the mud-honey that he craved. The 
fairy doll had waved a wand with her 
rag-stuffed hand; and now wherever 
he might go the enchanted palaces with 
shining foot-rests and magic red fluids 
in gleaming glassware would be open 
to him. 

He followed James to the door. 

He paused there as the flunky drew 
open the great mahogany portal for 
him to pass into the vestibule. 

Beyond the wrought-iron gates in 
the dark highway Black Riley and his 
two pals casually strolled, fingering 
under their coats the inevitably fatal 
weapons that were to make the reward 
of the rag-doll theirs. 

Fuzzy stopped at the Maillionaire’s 
door and bethought himself. Like lit- 
tle sprigs of mistletoe on a dead tree, 
certain living green thoughts and mem- 
ories began to decorate his confused 
mind. He was quite drunk, mind you, 
and the present was beginning to fade. 
wreaths and festoons of holly 
with their scarlet berries making the 
great hall gay—where had he seen such 
things before? Somewhere he _ had 
known polished floors and odors of 
fresh flowers in winter, and—and some 
one was singing a song in the house 
that he thought he had heard before. 
Some one singing and playing a harp. 
Of course it was Christmas—Fuzzy 
thought he must have been pretty drunk 
to have overlooked that. 

\nd then he went out of the present, 
and there came back to him out of some 
impossible, vanished, and irrevocable 


The Se 


past a little, pure-white, transient, for- 
gotten ghost—the spirit of noblesse 
oblige. Upon a= gentleman certain 
things devolve. 


James opened the outer door. A 
stream of light went down the grav- 
eled walk to the iron gate. Black 
Riley, McCarthy, and One-ear Mike 
saw, and carelessly drew their sinister 
cordon closer about the gate. 

With a more imperious gesture than 
James’ master had ever used or could 
ever use, Fuzzy compelled the menial 
to close the door. Upon a gentleman 
certain things devolve. Especially at 
the Christmas season. 
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“It is cust—customary,” he said to 
James, the flustered, “when a gentle- 
man calls on Christmas Eve to pass the 
compliments of the season with the 
lady of the house. You und’stand? I 
shall not move shtep till I pass com- 
pl'ments season with lady the house. 
Und’stand ?” 

There was an argument. James 
lost. Fuzzy raised his voice and sent 
it through the house unpleasantly. I 
did not say he was a gentleman. He 
was simply a tramp being visited by a 
ghost. 

A sterling silver bell rang. James 
went back to answer it, leaving Fuzzy 
in the hall. James explained some- 
where to some one. 

Then he came and conducted Fuzzy 
into the library. 

The Lady entered a moment later. 
She was more beautiful and holy than 
any picture that Fuzzy had seen. She 
smiled, and said something about a doll. 
Fuzzy didn’t understand that; he re- 
membered nothing about a doll. 

A footman brought in two small 
glasses of sparkling wine on a stamped 
sterling-silver waiter. The Lady took 
one. The other was handed to Fuzzy. 

As his fingers closed on the slender 
glass stem his disabilities dropped from 
him for one brief moment. He straight- 
ened himself; and Time, so disobli- 
ging to most of us, turned backward to 
accommodate Fuzzy. 

Forgotten Christmas ghosts whiter 
than the false beards of the most opu- 
lent Kriss Kringle were rising in the 
fumes of Grogan’s whisky. What had 
the Millionaire’s mansion to do with a 
long, wainscoted Virginia hall, where 
the riders were grouped around a silver 
punch-bowl, drinking the ancient toast 
of the House? And why should the 
patter of the cab horses’ hoofs on the 
frozen street be in any wise related to 
the sound of the saddled hunters stamp- 
ing under the shelter of the west ve- 
randa? And what had Fuzzy to do 
with any of it? 

The Lady, looking at him over her 
glass, let her condescending smile fade 
away like a false dawn. Her eyes 
turned serious. She saw something be. 
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neath the rags and Scotch terrier whis- 
kers that she did not understand. But 
it did not matter. 

Fuzzy lifted his glass and smiled va- 
cantly. 

“P-pardon, lady,” he said, “but 
couldn’t leave without exchangin’ com- 
p’ments sheason with lady th’ house. 
’Gainst princ’ples gen’leman do sho.” 

And then he began the ancient salu- 
tation that was a tradition in the House 





when men wore lace ruffles and 
powder. 
“The blessings of another year 
Fuzzy’s memory failed him. The 


Lady prompted: 
“____Be upon this hearth.” 


“____The  guest——”  stammered 
Fuzzy. 
“____And upon her who— con- 


tinued the Lady, with a leading smile. 
“Oh, cut it out,’ said Fuzzy, ill- 
manneredly. “I can’t remember. Drink 
hearty.” 
Fuzzy had shot his arrow. 


They 
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drank. The Lady smiled 
smile of her caste. 


again the 
James enveloped 
Fuzzy and re-conducted him toward the 


front door. The harp music still soft- 
ly drifted through the house. 

Outside, Black Riley breathed on his 
cold hands and hugged the gate. 

“T wonder,” said the Lady to herself, 
musing, “who—but there were so many 
who came. I wonder whether memory 
is a curse or a blessing to them after 
they have fallen so low.” 

Fuzzy and his escort were nearly at 
the door. The Lady called: ‘James!’ 

James stalked back obsequiously, 
leaving Fuzzy waiting unsteadily, with 
his brief spark of the divine fire gone. 

Outside, Black Riley stamped his cold 
feet and got a firmer grip on his sec- 
tion of gas-pipe. 

“You will conduct this gentleman,” 
said the Lady, “down-stairs. Then tell 
Louis to get out the Mercedes and take 
him to whatever place he wishes to 


y 
da 





A DREAM 


DREAMED last night I died, 
Dim was the room 
Methought, and filled with flow’rs. 


Alone I lay, 


Heavy upon my bosom was a wreath. 


In my still heart I knew 

Whose hand had laid 

The sumptuous offering there. 

I stirred, oppressed, 

And in the gloom I heard mine own voice speak, 


“Oh Friend that weighs my heart 
With wreathéd flow’rs, 

If yester morn 
In my warm hand you had but pressed one rose 
Its living bloom were in my cheek to-day.” 
MarGARET BELLE Houston. 
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(ter IMERICANS? Oh, you 
ESO Zea) ; 





are charming, you 
women. I love to be 
with American women. 
But your men! No, 
they are impossible!” 
This is what the 
American woman in 


Iurope hears everywhere; said with 


exasperating bruskness and lack of 
consideration. How does the self-as- 
sured foreigner dare to take for 


granted that the American woman will 
not resent criticisms of American men? 
But the foreigner does make this as- 
sumption, and, as he is a person of ex- 
perience, he has probably often assumed 
it with impunity. 

In reply, Miss Firstrip tells him that 
American men are really the nicest in 
the world, that she likes them, admires 
them, devoutly trusts them—and then 
she hesitates for barely a minute, sud- 
denly realizing that she hasn’t quite 
made up her mind whether she means 
to go home to marry Sam Brown, who 
is pegging away in his father’s office 
in Buffalo, or whether she means 

ut the foreigner takes advantage 
of the pause in her eulogy. “Oh, yes, 
no doubt,” he replies, with a shrug, 
“they may be all that and much more. 
But, really, you know, you don’t find 
them entertaining, now, 1o you?” 

Miss Firstrip, with the privilege of 
the American girl, doesn’t take the 
trouble to answer. The question has 
set her thinking seriously, as it hap- 
pens, on the relative charms of Sam 





Brown and of the European men whom 
she has recently been meeting. 

Sam Brown is a familiar American 
type. He was educated on the theory 
that everything that was not “prac- 
tical” was to be omitted from his cur- 
riculum. “There is no use wasting 
money on music lessons for Sam,” said 
his mother. “Of course the girls, al- 
though they have no more talent than 
he, must take lessons. But it’s differ- 
ent with boys.” 

“Mathematics and the sciences for 
Sam,” said his father. “French? 
That’s an accomplishment for his sis- 
ters. It would be no earthly use to a 
boy.” 

Being an average boy, Sam felt no 
yearning for season-tickets to sym- 
phony concerts. Music seemed to him 
an effeminate taste. In the bottom of 
his soul, he regarded Willie Smythe, 
who studied the violin, with pity and 
contempt. As for art, he would as 
soon have considered breaking into a 
bank as visiting a picture-gallery. 

Sam went through Yale without 
seeing good reason for materially al- 
tering his views. “Education,” a 
Western college president has said, “is 
like measles. Having been to college 
doesn’t prove that you’ve caught it, but 
only that you’ve been exposed to it.” 
Esthetically, Sam had not “caught it,” 
although he had had a very good time 
collecting miscellaneous information 
and associations. 

Mr. Brown’s views on Sam’s future 
career were decided. “No more waste 
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of time now, my boy,” he said on 
Sam’s graduation day. “You’ve got 
to learn to break into the game. A 
little roughing it won’t hurt you, either. 
I had enough of it in my day, goodness 
knows.” 

So, immediately on leaving college, 
Sam was started in the Brown factory 
at Newark—at the bottom of it. It 
was a sociological experiment of the 
practical variety. Sam kept factory 
hours, did factory work, received fac- 
tory pay—seven dollars a week; and 
lived on it, too, except for the sums 
surreptitiously sent by his mother. 
Then he was transferred to the Buf- 
falo office. This was a promotion, but 
no sinecure. The work was as hard 
and as long as in Newark. Samuel 
senior, although he wouldn’t have ac- 
knowledged it to Samuel junior, began 
to be rather proud of his son. “I guess 
he’ll do,” said the elder; “he’s evident- 
ly a chip of the old block”—the high- 
est compliment that he could bestow. 

It was then that Sam fell in love 
with Marguerite Firstrip. Marguerite 
was a “peach,” adorably pretty and 
sweet-natured. Even though she had 
been through a woman’s college, she 
had the knack of always saying the 
right thing, in a way that convinced 
Sam that he was a star in his own 
right. He was in the way of talk- 
ing to her for hours about business; 
and her interest never apparently 
flagged. Golf was another favorite 
topic; and after that, motoring. Both 
became wildly enthusiastic motorists. 

In fact, the only time that Sam ever 
saw a flaw in Marguerite was one 
night at a dinner-party. On her other 
side sat a distinguished somebody, vis- 
iting America on a lecture tour. To 
Sam’s ears came scraps of their con- 
versatioa—incomprehensible references 
to meaningless “Celtic literature,” 
“symbolism,” and a jumble of un- 
heard-of names and phrases. On that 
occasion Sam suspected that Marguer- 
ite had a trace of “bookishness,” and 


that her character was decidedly too 
adaptable. 

“What rot you were talking!” he re- 
marked to her the next day. 
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“Wasn't it?” she agreed amiably, to 
his unspoken relief. 

Then he had proposed, and she had 
not accepted him. Instead, she had ex- 
plained that she had planned to spend 
a year abroad. 

“All right,” agreed Sam. “TI’ll ask 
you again when you come back. I’m 
here whenever you'll have me; and [ll 
drop you a line often enough to pre- 
vent that statement from escaping your 
mind.” 

So Marguerite had sailed away to 
enjoy in Europe the usual experience 
of the attractive American girl. To 
her surprise, she found that the fact 
that she came from across the water 
counted in her favor. True, it was oc- 
casionally tiresome to serve as a speci- 
men, but to have people applaud all 
one’s words and actions was delightful. 
This was particularly true in their dé- 
tours from the conventional tourists’ 
routes. For instance, once she and her 
mother went to a little village on the 
east coast of England. There they met 
a Cambridge don, a very learned per- 
son, all eagerness to meet “my first 
American ladies.” Marguerite saw a 
great deal of him; so much so, that 
when he was leaving she said, with the 
American style of coquetry which mas- 
querades as ingenuousness: “It’s too 
bad that you have wasted so much time 
with us that you haven’t opened your 
big Spanish books.” 

Instead of the gallant reply, which 
Marguerite’s former summer vacation 
experiences had trained her to expect 
instinctively, the don looked embar- 
rassed, and muttered: “Well, anyway, 
we have been in the open air.” 

That episode appealed to Marguer- 
ite’s humor. She had been equally 
pleased when another Englishman 
turned up in Rome, where the Firstrips 
were to winter. One day he received 
the message that Miss Firstrip was not 
feeling well, and was sorry that she 
could not receive him. He answered 
simply: “It doesn’t make the slightest 
difference.” 

On the whole, however, she liked the 
blunt Englishmen, and, after them, for- 
eign men in general. If they did not 
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always make a ready rejoinder, they 
had far more general interests than 
the American men with whom her lot 
had been cast. She found it a delight- 
ful change not to feel that she must 
select conversational topics adapted to 
the masculine intelligence, omitting 
themes of lively interest to herself, but 
to which she would get no response. 
Here, she found, men who were not 
musicians were in the habit of going 
to concerts. Men who did not paint 
haunted galleries. Marguerite thought 
of Sam and the Buffalo factory. Sam 
had more brains than all these men 
could muster among them. But he had 
limitations which any one of these 
could overstep. 

Marguerite hinted her doubts to 
Evelyn, an American acquaintance; a 
seasoned society woman when Mar- 
guerite was a débutante. Evelyn pre- 
ferred Europe for at least half of each 
year, 

“American men are usually deadly,” 
this semi-expatriate instructed her 
sagely. “It’s their misfortune, not their 
fault, poor things. It’s because of the 
way they’ve been brought up, and the 
way they work. Speaking generally, 
the only ones I can tolerate are the dis- 
mal failures. Very often they are 
amusing.” 

“But aren’t our men far more un- 
selfish than the ones over here?” in- 
quired Marguerite. 

“In a way, of course, that must be 
granted,” replied the cicerone. “For 
instance, suppose your shoe-lace is un- 
tied. Your American Sam Brown will 
really like to tie it. Tying it will give 
him genuine pleasure, because he en- 
joys doing things for you. He'll tell 
you it’s not the slightest trouble. Your 
English Leicester Thorley won’t want 
to stoop over. That’s a terrible bore. 
But because he thinks that you are a 
charming girl, he'll be willing to make 
the exertion. He'll see that you appre- 
ciate the effort, too. And you'll feel 
far more flattered with Leicester’s re- 
luctant attention than with the obliging 
Sam’s.” 

“IT wonder——” queried Marguerite. 

But her lesson for the day was only 
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beginning. “Why do you suppose I 
like living in Europe better than liv- 
ing in America?” went on Evelyn, in 
answer to her young friend’s unspoken 
question. “Because, although I am not 
one bit fonder of men’s society than 
most women of twenty-nine, I'll admit 
that now and then I like to be with 
men who’ are interesting. At home, 
when I want to be with people who 
care for what I care for, I must either 
be with women, or else with the few 
men whose professional work lies along 
those lines. The other men, poor dears 
—and they’re in the overwhelming ma- 
jority, of course—haven’t time or en- 
ergy outside of their business hours. 
They can talk you to extinction on 
their own subjects, but they are hope- 
lessly ignorant or bored about every- 
thing else. What you do isn’t really to 
converse with them. You just hunt 
round in the dark until your hand hap- 
pens to strike the faucet of their own 
special work; then you turn on the 


current of speech, and there you 
are!” 

Marguerite smiled with pensive 
reminiscence. Quite fascinated with 


her own powers of analysis, her in- 
structor continued: “The most pa- 
thetic sight in the world is the flock 
of women surrounding college profes- 
sors at American summer resorts, lis- 
tening to monologues on all subjects 
under heaven. That shows the eternal 
feminine craving for masculine culture. 
Some woman, chosen to be the leader 
of the flock, always begins: ‘And what 
do you think, Professor Know-all, 
about psychic research, or Bernard 
Shaw, or some item in the morning’s 
paper?’ Then how they hang on his 
lips! Why? Because it is such a 
rarity to hear a man’s voice expressing 
ideas on a theme of general interest. 
Let us take the case of a really bright 
man; a successful broker on Wall 
Street, for example. Mr. Ticker is 
very lovely and illuminating on stocks 
and mining life and free silver and 
commercial treaties, but, like almost all 
my countrymen, he talks to you as if 
you might just as well be a rag doll as 
a woman.” 
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“Oh, Evelyn,” protested Marguerite. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say, although you 
are probably too young to feel it. Your 
contemporaries in America are not so 
bad—they are scarcely more than 
schoolboys. But the mature men are— 
well, let us call it ‘impersonal.’ They 
are hopelessly impersonal. When they 
marry they seem to forget that other 
women are still women; and they talk 
as if you and they were brothers and 
sisters.” 

“How you do exaggerate!” 

“Not a bit. You know you have 
often heard a working man say, when 
arguing with a woman: ‘I tell you, 
sir——’ The same situation prevails 
higher up in the social scale. It is the 
typical American attitude. It explains 
what people over here mean when they 
say there are three sexes—‘men, wom- 
en, and Americans.’ ” 

Marguerite looked puzzled. She 
was twenty-two, and the men of her 
age were not “impersonal.” She could 
scarcely follow FEvelyn’s trend of 
ideas. “Anyway, you will have to ad- 
mit that no men in the world do as 
much for their women as ours!” she 
urged triumphantly. 

Evelyn shook her head in a discour- 
aged way. “It is a waste, my dear; a 
perfect waste of effort,’ she replied. 
“We don’t half appreciate their labors. 
We would rather have less done, and 
that little done in better form. You 
must admit that one reason why you 
can’t help liking Englishmen, is because 
they are so uncompromisingly lords of 
creation. Pray tell me, what is the 
reason that so many American women 
marry Germans? Simply because we 
think that for a change we should like 
to have a chance to serve! As for the 
enchanting Italians, we fall madly in 
love with them just because to them 
every woman is not a sister or a com- 
rade; but is first, last, and at all times 
supremely a woman.” 

“But,” protested the girl, “you hear 
people say that Italians have such ter- 
ribly low ideas of women; so little real 
respect.” 

“The Italians? Well, perhaps. But 
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a great deal depends upon the point of 
view, my dear girl. The nice Ameri- 
can man puts woman on a pedestal. 
He says she is a wonderful creature, 
immeasurably higher than he. He 
thinks she is there to be worshiped and 
protected. It is all very fine and pret- 
ty. But the pedestal is so narrow that 
after a time the woman longs to de- 
scend. That exalted position grows 
rather fatiguing, you know; particular- 
ly when you are no longer sixteen. So 
she takes a little step down, just to see 
what the real world is like. And he, 
poor, silly worshiper, is terribly fright- 
ened and shocked. His faith is not 
generous enough to endure the realiza- 
tion that perhaps, after all, she, too, 
is human!” 

“Whereas the Italian man?” 

“Oh, his attitude is quite different. 
In him there is no pedestal. He could 
not understand the construction of such 
a superfluous piece of social furniture. 
He cherishes no illusions, and makes 
love to no goddess. Thereforeshe may 
lack reverence; but don’t you see that 
thereby he has more tolerance for her 
weaknesses? So there you are!” 

After a pause, Marguerite suggested: 
“At least, you can understand our 
men, and that is a comfort.” 

“True,” assented Evelyn; “but a 
comfort is not particularly exciting. 
On the whole, however, far be it from 
me to take the responsibility of ad- 
vising you to marry a foreigner, even 
an Englishman, delightful as_ they 
are.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, for one thing, you want 
your own way. At least, it is safe to 
assume that you do, for it is usual 
among American women. I don’t be- 
lieve that you could stand the hypothe- 
sis, day in day out, that you were 
not the most important object in the 
household. I'll concede that you'd 
agree that your children were more 
important than yourself, but it goes 
against the American grain to ac- 
knowledge the headship of a mere 
husband.” 

“I suppose,” laughed Marguerite, 
“that it would be only an American 
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wife who would say that, if her hus- 
band died, she should never marry 
again—she preferred closet room to a 
husband.” 

“One of the happiest marriages I 
know,” mused Evelyn, “is that of a 
friend of mine, whom I met the day 
after her engagement was announced. 
‘Dick is very nice,’ I saié. ‘He is,’ 
she assented calmly; ‘and improving 
every day.’’ 

Marguerite smiled. “That is hardly 
according to girlish ideals,” she re- 
marked. 

“But so sensible,” answered Evelyn. 
Then was a pause, while Marguerite 
meditated again on Sam. 

Evelyn broke the silence. “I some- 
times wonder how they dare ask us to 
marry them, these foreign men, when 
they see so much that must seem 
outré to them. Only this morning I 
was talking with a nice Scotch woman, 
who said: ‘I admire American wom- 
en immensely; but it doesn’t always 
seem as if they treated their husbands 
with quite enough consideration. 
Aren’t American husbands just a little 
—well, I don’t want to seem rude, but 
do tell me if they aren’t just a little 
henpecked ?’ ” 

“What did you answer?” 

“That such an effect was merely on 
the surface; that with us, the mascu- 
line superiority was so unquestioned 
that it wasn’t necessary to seem to ad- 
mit it. I was most patriotic. Just as 
I was speaking, though, the vision of 
a wedding-party flitted before my eyes, 
and I heard an American bride say to 
the groom: ‘Charles, I won’t allow 
you to do that—I forbid it. My elo- 
quence was stemmed.” 

Marguerite grew very serious. “Tell 
me, Evelyn,” she begged—“you know 
so many people—how do you think the 
attitude of the men over here toward 
their wives really differs from ours?” 

The preceptress looked as solemn as 
an owl. “Of course, my dear girl,” she 
said, “generalizations are worthless. 
That is why I adore them. In the mat- 
ter of these differences under discus- 
sion, so much depends upon the nation- 
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ality, that only broad conclusions can 
be drawn. Thé German, as every one 
knows, wants a good housekeeper, a 
good manager, a good caretaker of the 
children. The Englishman wants a 
companion, not exactly an equal, but 
some one whose aim in life shall be 
to smooth his way and help in his ca- 
reer. Such matters as house and chil- 
dren should be insignificant to her 
beside his almighty self. It was an 
English artist who replied to congratu- 
lations on his engagement: ‘I think 
she will make me work—you know I 
find that very hard.’” 


“How utilitarian,’ murmured Mar- 
guerite. “And the others?” 
“An Italian or a Frenchman? Oh, 


well, marriage to him is an affair to be 
deeply considered in all its advan- 
tageous aspects. Quite aside from the 
fine art of love-making, marriage is a 
contract from which benefits should 
accrue. It is an alliance—suitable, 
convenable, desirable.” 

“Now, for our American ?” 

“An American? You know that he 
will give you almost anything, and in 
return, ask for very little. Then if he 
bores you, you can be like all the rest 
of the women that you meet over here, 
and leave him at work while you go to 
Europe.” 

Evelyn rose. In that day the topic 
had been exhausted between them; or 
so she thought. But Marguerite was 
not so ready to relinquish the theme. 

“Evelyn, you are very wise,” she 
suggested, before leaving her friend; 
“but doesn’t it occur to you, that in all 
these rules and regulations, you have 
left the detail of falling in love quite 
out of the account?” It was her part- 
ing shot, and Marguerite, aged twenty- 
two, felt that she had scored a point 
against the worldly-wise Evelyn. In 
fact, Marguerite felt so complacent, 
that on her way home she stopped the 
cab to look over a display of post- 
cards. She selected one card for Sam 
—the Coliseum by moonlight. Other 
European views might leave poor, 
dear Sam in doubt, but that one, she 
felt sure, he would recognize. 
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HE present season of 

music in New York is 
one of the most inter- 
esting and important 
the city has ever 
known. Of _ course, 
the general public 
takes more notice of 
the opera than of any other form of 
music, and this season the air has been 
unusually heavy with operatic gossip 
because of the announcement that the 
energetic Oscar Hammerstein had de- 
termined to bound into the operatic 
arena and oppose the monopoly en- 
joyed by the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. It was confidently expected 
that this movement would result in the 
assumption of renewed activity on the 
part of Mr. Conried, the Metropolitan 
impresario; and Europe sat up and 
waited for the spring visits of the man- 
agers. Newspaper predictions in re- 
gard to Mr. Conried were fulfilled. He 
went abroad and engaged a far more 
expensive and elaborate company than 
he had last winter. He even tried to 
get the great Jean de Reszke to come 
back, but that master of the art of sing- 
ing, after a few experiments with his 
own voice, told the impresario that his 
artistic career was over. Jean de Resz- 
ke thus laid aside an offer of $75,000 
for the season. He is great an 
artist to come back to America and 
terminate his career with failure. 

Mr. Conried has engaged other emi- 
nent singers, some new and some old, 
and he is to produce some new operas. 
Of these new works undoubtedly that 
which will stir up the largest amount 
of public talk is the “Salomé” of Rich- 
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ard Strauss. Opera-goers in this coun- 
try know nothing about Strauss, but 
lovers of orchestral music and song re- 
citals are well acquainted with his com- 
positions. He is the most discussed 
composer in Germany at the present 
time. He has been in America, but his 
personal success was small. He is not 
especially interesting, and his wife, 
who came with him to sing some of his 
songs, is a very bad singer and dresser 
indeed. But Mr. Conried endeavored 
to get Strauss to come over to conduct 
“Salomé,” for in connection with that 
work he would surely have become an 
interesting personality. The opera it- 
self is a short piece, lasting eighty min- 
utes, but it requires a huge orchestra, 
including instruments not* usually 
heard. 

The story, which deals with the love 
of the daughter of Herod for John the 
Baptist, will shock thousands of peo- 
ple; and when it is recalled that Mr. 
Strauss is nothing if not realistic, es- 
pecially when it comes to putting on 
the stage matters which are customari- 
ly reserved for private discussion, 
there will be no lack of inducement to 
attend the performance of this new 
work, even if the music does belong 
to the new problem school. It must 
also be borne in mind that Olive Frem- 
stad, the sinuous blond contralto whose 
Kundry was the most seductive of the 
three disclosed in the “Parsifal” per- 
formances, will be the heroine of the 
opera. In her hands the passionate 
woman who kissed the lips of the sev- 
ered head on the charger will lose 
nothing. John will be impersonated by 
Carl Burrian, a newcomer, a tenor who 

















has had success in Dresden, one of the 
most musical cities of Germany. An- 
ton van Rooy, the big Dutch basso, 
who wanders through most of every 


season as the unhappy father of the 
Norse gods in the Wagnerian “Ring” 


tragedy, will also have a new part in 
this work, 

A composer named Cilea has made 
an opera out of the old play “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” in which Sarah Bernhardt 
has so often moved audiences to tears, 
and Mr. Conried will utilize this work 
to present a new Italian singer in one of 
her best parts. This new singer is Lina 
Cavallieri, a slender, willowy woman 
of much photographic charm. She has 
sung frequently with Caruso in Monte 
Carlo, and is celebrated throughout 
Italy for her beauty. Puccini, the com- 
poser of “Tosca” and “Lh Boheme,” is 
said to be coming over to superintend 
the production of his “Madame But- 
terfly,” an opera which had extraordi- 
nary success in London last year. The 
queen fell in love with it, and attended 
every performance. The story is fa- 
miliar here in dramatic form. This 
work will give ample opportunity for 
the talents of one of Mr. Conreid’s new 
singers, Of whom much is expected. 
This is Geraldine Farrar, an American 
girl, who has had great success in va- 
rious European cities. She is a hand- 
woman, with a mobile and ex- 
pressive countenance. Her voice is said 
to be big, sonorous, and well trained. 
All accounts agree that she has real 
genius as an actress. A private letter 
to this writer from Munich, where she 
was one of the stars of the Wagner fes- 
tival at the Prince Regent Theater, de- 
scribes her Elisabeth in “Tannhauser” 
as one of the noblest impersonations 
seen, while at the Mozart festi- 
val in Salzburg she achieved another 
striking success as Zerlina, in “Don 
Giovanni,’ a role given here to Ma- 
dame Sembrich. Miss Farrar was com- 
pared by the German payers to Pauline 
Lucca. She is said also to be admira- 
ble as Juliet in Gounod’s opera. Her 
versatility is one of her greatest pos- 
sessions, 

Mr. Conried is bringing over also 


some 


evel 
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Berta Morena, of Munich, the adored 
singer of the Bavarian capital. She, 
too, is a beauty, a stately woman with 
a fine voice and eyes that will make the 
uncritical forget her vocal deficiencies. 
She was to have come here last sea- 
son, but her health was bad. Madame 
Ternina is to return. It is said that 
her voice is as good as ever it was. She 
sang in Munich last summer with im- 
mense success. Other old favorites to 
be heard again are Sembrich, Eames, 
Homer, and Schumann-Heink. The 
last-named has had her fling in comic 
opera and found it to be not all that 
Fritzi Scheff had painted it. So she 
has returned to her true field. She de- 
lighted Munich last summer, and early 
in the autumn she came back to New 
York, accompanied by seven of her chil- 
dren, and announced in no uncertain 
tones that song recitals would occupy 
her time when she was not required at 
the Metropolitan. 

Of course, the adorable tenor, Caru- 
so, is here with his wife and his valet 
and his tailor, and his chef and perru- 
quier and his accompanist. Caruso is a 
very particular tenor, and cannot trust 
the common commercial tailors of Fifth 
Avenue to cut his coats. The elegant 
and enthusiastic Antonio Scotti is again 
one of Mr. Conried’s barytones. There 
are a lot of other singers, great and 
small, in the company, and revivals of 
old favorite operas are announced. AI- 
together the Metropolitan season is one 
of uncommon promise. 

At the time of this writing, the know- 
ing ones are wagering much honorable 
coin that Mr. Hammerstein will do 
amazing things. He has done them 
often; in fact, he prides himself on do- 
ing them. Several years ago I met 
him on the Rialto and said: “Well, 
are you going to build another new 
theater this year?” 

“No,” he answered; “but you never 
can tell what I’m going to do. There 
are two things I haven't done yet— 
been arrested for embezzlement or run 
away with another man’s wife. But 
you never can tell what I’m going to 
do.”’ 


Mr. Hammerstein’s list of singers 
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contains fewer celebrated names than 
that of Mr. Conried, but it promises 
well. At the head of the women is 
Madame Melba, whose last attempt to 
sing in opera in this country ended in 
disaster, owing to an obstinate cold. 
She is said to have regained all the old 
beauty of her voice, and also to be now 
receiving $4,000 a performance, the 
largest salary ever paid to any prima 
donna except Madame Patti. Madame 
Melba herself is the authority for this 
statement. 

Edouard de Reszke, the big basso 
who used to delight Metropolitan Opera- 
House audiences by his Mephistopheles, 
is coming over as a member of the 
Hammerstein forces. It is no secret 
that he has been as anxious to return 
as his brother has to stay away. 

Eleanore de Cisneros is one of the 
new names. She used to sing small 
parts at the Metropolitan, when she was 
known as Eleanor Broadfoot. She 
went to Europe, got an engagement in 
Spain, and became the wife of a Span- 
iard, Sefior de Cisneros. Suddenly the 
Spanish papers began to throb with ac- 
counts of her successes. She sang in 
Italy, and the tale was repeated. Final- 
ly she went to London, where she sang 
in an autumn season, and even the 
London papers praised her. Naturally 
she has yearned to come home and 
show her countrymen what she learned 
in Europe, and her opportunity was 
found in the launching of the Hammer- 
stein enterprise. 

Maurice Renaud, the leading barytone 
of Paris, is one of the new impresario’s 
most important engagements. Renaud 
has proved himself a genuine artist, at 
home in every school. His Beckmess- 
er in ‘‘Meistersinger,” was said to be 
one of the best of all interpretations of 
this much-abused rdle. 

One of the contraltos of the new 
company is Madame Bressier-Gianoli, 
of whom the local public knows noth- 
ing. Two years ago a company of 
French opera singers came here in the 
spring from New Orleans, and gave a 
season at the Casino. Of course, only 
a few persons knew what was going 
on, but the critics discovered that Ma- 
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dame Bressier-Gianoli was a trained 
operatic artist. Mr. Hammerstein 
tucked that fact away in the back of 
his head and waited for an opportunity 
to use it to his own advantage. 

But the developments of the winter 
will be needed to show the real value 
of the Manhattan Theater company. It 
will need these, too, to demonstrate the 
readiness of New York for two operatic 
institutions. All competition in this 
field has hitherto proved fatal to one 
or the other of the contending enter- 
prises, and this has also been the case 
in Europe, even from Handel’s day to 
the present. If New York supports two 
operas it will do what no other city 
does. Paris has its Grand Opéra and 
its Opéra Comique, to be sure, but they 
do not compete, because the same 
operas are not produced by both, and 
the paternal hand of the government 
makes pecuniary failure impossible. 
The circumstances here are entirely 
different. The operatic impresario 
must stand on his feet, and if he falls 
he falls like Lucifer. 

In the musical field, outside of opera, 
the interest of the public centers in 
the great orchestral concerts. Into this 
field, however, the personal element has 
entered in recent seasons. After the 
death of Anton Seidl, the Philharmonic 
Society, of New York, found itself im- 
pelled to look about for some method 
of stimulating public curiosity. The 
plan of engaging a series of star con- 
ductors from Europe was finally hit 
upon and put into execution. The so- 
ciety followed this plan for two sea- 
sons, and the results were pecuniarily 
comforting to the members. Several 
distinguished conductors were brought 
from various parts of Europe, and pres- 
ently the thoughts of all lovers of or- 
chestral concerts were centered on the 
personalities, mannerisms, and methods 
of these directors rather than on the 
music itself. At the present time the 
whole orchestral situation revolves 
around the conductors. If the ladies 


do not like the way Mr. “Strikemoff 
wears his back hair, or the way Mr. 
Swingabout uses his baton, these gen- 
tlemen turn their faces to the eastward 











and disappear for good over the dis- 
tant purple rim of the sea. A few hon- 
est music lovers earnestly consider the 
deeper and more esthetic qualities of 
these conductors, but the women rule 
in this matter, as they do in most other 
musical affairs. 

Among the conductors whom the 
Philharmonic Society found in Europe 
was one Wassili Safonoff, who was as 
much unknown in America as the Greek 
digamma in a village of Digger In- 
dians. Mr. Safonoff had long cher- 
ished a high ambition. He burned to 
conduct orchestras without the use of 
a baton. He desired to disseminate 
Tschaikowsky and Beethoven with the 
bare hands. The Philharmonic fathers 
told him to go ahead and try it. He 
did, and lo! the populace rose up and 
said it was a stunt of the mightiest. 
Mr. Safonoff was invited to return a 
second season and touch the harp again 
with his naked fingers. Again the peo- 
ple marveled greatly. The result was 
that the Philharmonic Society decided 
that it had found its long-lost father 
and engaged him as its permanent con- 
ductor. 

This season he is directing all the 
concerts—without gloves. It will be 
worth while waiting to see how long it 
will take the Philharmonic audiences 
to find out that the art of conducting 
does not consist in the use or disuse of 
a baton. Safonoff himself is a_ big- 
hearted, full-blooded fellow, and a good 
musician. He would not mind shaking 
the dust of Russia off his feet for good 
and all and remaining in America with 
his wife and eight children for life. 
He receives from the Philharmonic 
Society the comforting salary of $20,- 
000 a year for three years. He is also 
to have the direction of a local school 
of music. 

The principal rival of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, though no rivalry is 
admitted, is the New York Symphony 
Society, of which Walter Damrosch is 
the conductor. Mr. Damrosch directs 
his own concerts, except occasionally 
when he invites some eminent visitor to 
do so. This season his star guest will 


be Camille Saint-Saens, the famous 
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French composer. Mr, Saint-Saens is 
a man of uncommon parts. He has 
done a little of many things, and has 
done it well. He has composed poems, 
has written elegantly and thoughtfully 
about music and musicians, and has 
distinguished himself by being first an 
admirer and afterward an opponent of 
Wagner. His compositions for or- 
chestra are graceful and captivating, 
and he has penned some pleasing piano 
music and songs. Of course, being a 
Frenchman, he has composed operas, 
for in France the stage is the royal road 
to fame. But Saint-Saens’ operas 
have never bitten deeply. In this coun- 
try only his decorous “Samson et Da- 
lila” is known. His visit, however, is 
one of the interesting features of the 
current musical season, and it will en- 
able the American public to make the 
acquaintance of a musician of aristo- 
cratic style and literary tendencies. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gives ten concerts in New York every 
winter, and is regarded as almost a lo- 
cal institution. This splendid body of 
players will be directed by a new con- 
ductor this season. Wilhelm Gericke, 
who wielded its baton so long, has gone 
home to Vienna, and his place is filled 
by Doctor Carl Muck, one of the lead- 
ing spirits of music in Germany. Muck 
is forty-seven years old, a product of 
the Leipsic and Salzburg cult in mu- 
sic, a confidant and trusted aid of 
Cosima Wagner in the portentous Wag- 
nerian festivals at Baireuth. In per- 
son he is a slender, sharp-faced, pol- 
ished-looking German, Machiavellian of 
cast,andsuggesting the velvet-shod iron 
hand in every pose. But he is a stran- 
ger to us as yet, and we are strangers 
to him. Many of these autocratic for- 
eigners change wonderfully after a few 
months in the atmosphere of America. 
Every one of them arrives with the no- 
tion that he is bringing light to a na- 
tion of savages; but they get over that 
notion. Many of them go home sadder 
and wiser men. 

After the orchestras, the general pub- 
lic finds its next interest in the solo 
performers. There is no question that 
this is to be a season of the greatest 
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activity among them, In the first place, 
Paderewski is coming back, not for a 
long tour, but just for a few concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The devotees who love to dissolve 
themselves in tears, or shudder with in- 
describable emotions while the high- 
priest of the keyboard is sending heart- 
waves across the auditorium from a 
piano half-hidden in dim, mysterious 
light, will not have opportunities for 
their revels. There will be no recitals. 
Paderewski will play only with orches- 
tra, and it is an open secret that four- 
fifths of the Paderewski worshipers pre- 
fer to hear him without a concert of 
instruments. They desire him all alone 
—just him and the piano and the melt- 
ings. But it is better to have him with 
orchestra than not at all. Wherever 
and whenever he plays the house is full. 
It matters not what he plays nor how 
he plays. It is Paderewski; that is 
enough, All this causes the famous 
pianist to sigh many a weary sigh. He 
is a true artist, and he wishes to have 
his art appreciated at its real value. 
But, of course, he needs the money. 
He is absurdly generous, and though 
he has made two or three fortunes, he 
is not a rich man. Since he married 
the Countess Helene Gorski, however, 
the money does not flee away so fast. 
The wife is thrifty, and she has brought 
system to bear on her husband's chari- 
table inclinations. 

Rosenthal, the little Rumanian giant 
of the keyboard, is also coming. He 
dwells in a different atmosphere from 
that which surrounds Paderewski. The 
latter melts, but Rosenthal amazes. A 
German who heard him for the first 
time said: “Himmel! You would think 
there were six men at the piano.” 
senthal is a brilliant conversationalist, 
a wit, and a man of culture. A local 
composer once took to him a new piano 


Rx je 


concerto. Rosenthal read it through 
with much solemnity and then ex- 
claimed: “Colossal! You are the only 


living composer who can write a con- 
certo without a single idea.” 

These two famous pianists will at- 
tract the largest amount of interest, but 
they will not be alone in the field. Ca- 
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French 
poser, already mentioned, is a pianist, 
and he will doubtless play some of his 


mille Saint-Saens, the com- 


own music. And there will be many 
others, for the musical season is pro- 
lific in pianists. No doubt there will 
be much curiosity about Josef Lhe- 
vinne, the Russian player, who is to 
make an extensive tour. Lhevinne was 
a teacher in the Moscow Conservatory, 
which was forced to close by the Rus- 
sian disturbances two years ago. He 
was at a loss for employment, when 
Safonoff, who was about to come here 
for his Philharmonic engagement, sug- 
gested to him to try America. Lhe- 
vinne came, but no one had ever heard 
of him, and he had a hard time to get 
a hearing, but his nationality finally se- 
cured him one with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He pleased the au- 
dience, and was liberally praised by the 
critics. The result was more engage- 
ments, and finally a big offer from a 
prominent piano firm for this season. 
Lhevinne is a smooth-faced, bushy- 
haired fellow, a little uncontrolled in 
appearance and manner, and a player 
of the vigorous and brilliant school. 

Violinists, too, are to be heard in 
plenty, but among these are none who 
have what may best be described as a 
hypnotic effect on the general public. 
Violin-playing is for the really musical. 
Song recitals, however, carry us back 
to a region wherein dwell some public 
idols. Madame Sembrich easily leads 
the field in this domain. Her song re- 
citals are always crowded, and well they 
may be, for such a mistress of the art 
of song interpretation the world has 
seldom seen, 

The most intimate and chaste ferm 
of musical art is chamber-music, and in 
this department the supremacy is 
claimed by the Kneisel Quartet, which 
used to belong to Boston, but which 
now dwells in New York. Four seri- 
ous and elevated musicians are those 
composing this organization, and their 
concerts in Mendelssohn Hall are at- 
tended by large audiences of the inner- 
most circle of real music lovers. An 
interesting addition to the musical 


forces of the metropolis in recent sea- 














sons has been the Olive Mead Quartet, 
consisting of four women players, all 
genuine artists, led by Miss Mead, who 
is a pupil of Franz Kneisel, the leader 
of the Kneisel Quartet. These women 
play admirably, and they are good to 
see while they are playing. 

There are several other quartets, but 
they do not command general atten- 
tion. Choral music will be provided as 
usual by the Oratorio and Musical Art 
Societies. These two organizations are 
conducted by Frank Damrosch, the 
busiest musician in New York. No one 
except himself knows how he 
through the vast amount of work which 
he accomplishes. He is the head of the 
Institute of Musical Art, which came 
into existence last season, and is al- 
ready one of the flourishing music 
schools of the town, the conductor of the 
Young People’s Symphony Concerts in 
addition to the other two series already 
named, teaches certain branches in his 
own school, and occasionally has time 
to go to hear other musicians perform. 
He is an older brother of Walter Dam- 
rosch, and between the two they direct 
a large part of the musical activity of 
New York. 

lhis cursory survey of the musical 
season necessarily omits even more than 


gets 
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it mentions, for there is no space to 
accord to such interesting features as 
the Russian Symphony Society, the 
People’s Symphony Concerts, the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union, and half a dozen 
other enterprises, while a myriad of 
minor entertainments cannot even be 
enumerated in advance. New York’s 
musical season, with its threat of over 
two hundred operatic performances and 
nearly one hundred and fifty orchestral 
concerts, to say nothing of all the 
choral, chamber-music, and solo enter- 
tainments, is something not to be dis- 
missed in the space of a single article. 
Public taste for good music grows in 
New York every year. A dozen sea- 
ago the Philharmonic Society’s 
series was the only profitable one on 
the orchestral list; now they are all 
self-supporting, and almost all reap a 
handsome profit. The opera pays mu- 
nificently, and even the refined chamber- 
music concerts make handsome returns 
to their projectors, Taking it by and 
large, New York may now fairly be 
regarded as in the same class as Lon- 
don. The British capital, like Berlin, 
can present a longer list of concerts, 
but those which are actually supported 
by the public are as numerous here as 
they are in any European city. 
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A REBEL PRAYER 


L?: I have sold my birthright for love’s song, 
And while the music lingered in my ears 
I heeded not the pain, nor felt the wrong, 


But now—oh, God, the tortured hours are long 





How shall I face the years? 


— 


stole my joy, and Fate has made it brief; 


My whole life mocks me with its emptiness. 


= 


am not penitent, I shrink from grief; 
am rebellious, and beyond belief 
I long for happiness. 


Kill in my heart its hopes that falsely burn; 


Teach me the sorrow that bids all 


fear cease; 


Force me with patient tenderness to turn 
My hands and eyes to other’s help, and earn 
Something akin to peace. 





J. Lee 


MATHERSON. 

















Seventeen new productions in twenty-five days. Annie Russell delightful as 
Puck, but “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” not in Shakespeare’s best vein. 
A journalistic play difficult to write. “The Stolen Story” of that ilk a dire 
failure financially, but, nevertheless, a very interesting play. The perform- 
ance of Stephen Phillips’ “Paolo and Francesca” an artistic delight, but the 
play not good for dramatic purposes. “The Prince of India” an admirable 
work, though not a good play, chiefly on account of its remoteness. The 
acting too unvaryingly heroic. Israel Zangwill’s “Nurse Marjorie” has a 
deal of quaint humor, but is completely artificial, “The Great Divide” a big 
dramatic triumph, and Margaret Anglin and Henry Miller score heavily in it. 
Sardou’s ““The Love Letter” a return to his comedy vein. N.C, Goodwin a 
petsonal success in ‘“T he Genius,” which is entertaining, if thin and unimport- 
ant. Montgomery and Stone in “The Red Mill” have excited a veritable furore, 
“The Spring Chicken” Americanized by Richard Carle. Other productions, 


SS)H, but this has been a 
4 lively month! 
Twenty-five working 
days and seventeen 
new productions—not 
to speak of revivals 
and concerts. I haven't 
gone to any of the 
Music may have charms to 








concerts. 
soothe the savage breast, but what’s the 


use of having your savage breast 
soothed when there’s a managerial con- 
spiracy to make you lead the strenuous 
life? 

Unless I’m mistaken, my last con- 
tribution to this magazine began with 
statistics much like those given above. 
I’m sorry to repeat myself, but the 
strongest of us like a little sympathy. 
Seventeen new productions in twenty- 
five days means that one must go to 
the theater nearly every night; and, rel- 
ish beefsteak as one will, there comes 


a time when one would find a bit of 
chicken palatable at dinner. 

Only seven of the plays to which I 
have referred will be visible in Man- 
hattan when you get the December 
number of AINSLEE’s. There have been 
two or three notable successes, how- 
ever; and these, added to the hits of 
the early season, make quite a respecta- 
ble list. A new theater has been opened 
at the corner of Forty-fifth Street and 
Broadway, further accenting the up- 
town movement of the Rialto. This 
house is called the Astor, and its inte- 
rior is quite as handsome as that of 
any place of amusement in town. Rich- 
ard Wagner’s idea that an auditorium 
should serve merely as a frame for the 
picture on the stage, and that the build- 
er should avoid whatever might distract 
attention from that picture, has been 


adopted by the architect of the Astor. 
The design of the structure is Greek, 














and the color scheme is restfully nega- 
tive. No other local place of amuse- 
ment has so agreeable an effect on the 
tired senses, unless, perhaps, one ex- 
cepts the Hudson. 

Wagenhals & Kemper, the mana- 
gers of the Astor, chose as their initial 
attraction a revival of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in which Puck was 
played by Annie Russell. This role 
was not considered an important one 
by Shakespeare; but then Shakespeare 
had never seen Maude Adams in “Pe- 
ter Pan.” That Miss Russell had the 
advantage over the bard in this respect 
was indicated by the spirit of her per- 
formance, by her pictures and postures, 
and by the fact that she selected the 
character for herself in preference to 
Helena. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
the least remarkable work of the late 
William S. Ill wager dollars to 
doughnuts that the piece was intended 
simply as a burlesque on the reigning 
successes of the season of 1595-96, 
and that the author would have been 
delighted if he could have got Joe 
Weber for the rdle of Bottom. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Weber never indulged in 
more clowning than marks the second 
and fourth acts of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” The comedy would 
be utterly impossible but for the fan- 
tastic story of Oberon and Titania, the 
charm of a few poetic passages, and 
the opportunity for comparison it gives 
from the fact that many notable casts 
have appeared in it. Of these com- 
panies, that which acted at Daly’s Thea- 
ter in 1888, and which included Ada 
Rehan, Joseph Holland, Charles Fisher, 
‘Otis Skinner, John Drew, Charles Le- 
clercq, Frederick Bond, James Lewis, 
William Gilbert, Eugene Ormonde, 
Effie Shannon, and Bijou Fernandez, 
probably was the finest. 

Miss Russell, who hasn’t been seen 
in New York for two or three years, 
represented Puck in a vein of whimsical 
humor that was very delightful. Her 


appearance was pleasing, too; I sha’n’t 
soon forget the picture she made sitting 
on a bench at the end of the play and 
Pan” —first 


blowing on “the pipes o’ 
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name Peter, as I have remarked before. 
The supporting organization was dis- 
tinguished and quite adequate, though 
only Edwin Mordaunt, Lansing Rowan, 
James Young, and John Bunny be- 
trayed any particular ear for the read- 
ing of blank verse. Mr. Bunny, an 
essentially modern comedian, until re- 
cently associated with ‘’Way Down 


East” and “The Embarrassment of 
Riches,” was deliciously unctuous as 
Bottom. The production, while not as 


expensive as that which Nat C. Good- 
win made at the New Amsterdam, was 
in better taste. 

There are two reasons why it is diffi- 
cult to satisfy anybody with a play 
written around the Fourth Estate. Peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the natural history 
of the genus journalist can never be 
made to understand the instincts and 
habits of the bird; while people who 
are familiar with the subject positive- 
ly refuse to recognize the accuracy of 
any representation. One of the most 
marked peculiarities of the newspaper 
man is an exaggerated idea of his pe- 
culiarities. I’ve a scribe in a play of 
mine, called “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
and recently a dramatic critic in Bay 
City, Michigan, remarked: “The worst 
fault with your piece is that the reporter 
in it isn’t a bit like the real article.” 

“That’s queer,” I replied. “I’ve 
spent most of my life around newspa- 
per offices, and the chap in the part 
was an editor nine years before he 
became an actor.” 

All this apropos of the fact that 
Jesse Lynch Williams’ “The Stolen 
Story,” presented at the Garden Thea- 
ter in October, was a dire failure finan- 
cially. The public couldn’t understand 
the piece because there was so much 
newspaper in it; and the critics con- 
demned it because there was so little. 
In spite of this and of the sad fate that 
overtook it, Mr. Williams’ comedy was 
one of the most interesting of the sea- 
son. There were serious faults in the 
work, but those faults no more made 
“The Stolen Story” a bad play than a 
punctured tire makes an automobile a 
bad machine. 

General Cunningham, a former cab- 
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inet officer, has mixed himself up with 
a number of city politicians for the pur- 
pose of passing a bill to provide the 
poor with certain water-front parks. 
Two schemers convert the measure into 
a steal by removing a comma from the 
draft when it is printed. Harry Las- 
celles, a reporter, unearths the plot, and 
collects blackmail from the conspira- 
tors. Unfortunately for his promise 
to keep the affair quiet, The Great Billy 
Woods, star man of a rival newspaper, 
gets his nose close to the trail, and 
Starts out full speed for a story. More- 
over, Billy is in love with Florence 
Cunningham, only daughter of the 
general, and is anxious to save the old 
gentleman from being compromised. 
Lascelles gets the situation in his hands 
by employing Woods, who has been 
dismissed from his own “sheet,” and 
arranging to destroy the tale of trickery 
when it is turned in to him. Fate in- 
tervenes. Voods has worked on one 
paper for twenty years; what more 
natural than that, on a night when his 
mind is fully occupied with the bigness 
of his “scoop,” he should go to his old 
desk to write? This he does, and for 
twenty minutes a dozen reporters, un- 
der orders from the city editor, maneu- 
ver to prevent Billy's realizing where 
he is and what he is doing. They suc- 
ceed, the exposé is printed, Woods gets 
Florence Cunningham, and there ends 
a fourth act practically unrivaled for 
intensity and excitement. 

The punctured tire in the piece is 
that comma. A comma, no matter if 
its bottom turns up like the trousers 
of a Londoner, is a slippery hook on 
which to hang a play. Your average 
audience is composed of Missourians; 
you can’t ask them to take sides with 
one or the other of two sets of people 
struggling over—a comma! No one is 
informed how that single punctuation 
point translates craft into graft and 
honesty into dishonesty. Somebody is 
making heroic efforts to save somebody 





else. Do you applaud? Well, first, 
from what is somebody else being 
saved? From a comma! The Lady- 


Who-Goes-to-the-Theater-With-Me ob- 
served that the whole clever comedy 
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seemed to be sacrificed to a game of 
comma, comma, who’s got the comma? 

Jameson Lee Finney was_ Billy 
Hoods, and did wonders with a diff- 
cult role. Sometimes the clever Will- 
iam was obliged to exhibit density 
regarding the affections of Miss Cun- 
ningham beside which our metropolitan 
drinking water is crystalline. If men 
in love were supposed to have the least 
common sense, drama would be impos- 


sible. Dorothy Tennant, late of “The 
College Widow,” was a_ charming 
Florence; and Harry Stone, whose 


manner is a legitimate-comedy version 
of George Cohan’s, lent a fitting per- 
sonality to the rdle of Lascelles. Ed- 
win Holt, whose last big hit was in 
“Arizona,” gave a realistic and lifelike 
portrayal of a city editor; and that 
generally admirable actress, Beverly 
Sitgreaves, played an every-day society 
editress under the evident impression 
that a society editress is something like 
Hedda Gabler. A Genevieve Reynolds 
in the cast deserves mention. She 
proved to be, without exception, the 
worst actress I have ever seen. If you 
knew how many actresses I have seen, 
you would realize just how much dis- 
tinction I am according Miss Reynolds. 

The death of Adelaide Ristori last 
month added a new interest to the per- 
formance of “Paolo and Francesca” at 
the New Amsterdam, It was Madame 
Ristori who first presented this me- 
dieval tragedy in America, in 1867, at 
the Fourteenth Street Theater. An- 
other sentimental feature of the per- 
formance lay in the fact that it intro- 
duced as a star Henry B. Irving, son of 
the late Sir Henry Irving. Mrs. Irv- 
ing (Dorothea Baird) appeared in the 
role of Francesca. The settings used 
were those employed by George Alex- 
ander at the St. James Theater, Lon- 
don, for which we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves; and the version of 
the play was used there, too, for which 
we have much less reason to congratu- 
late ourselves. 

Stephen Phillips’ version of the an- 
cient romance of Paolo and Francesca 
is a Ladies’ Home Journal kind of a 
love-story, dealing with a simple, sac- 

















charine Francesca, and a_ blameless, 
boneless Paolo. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Phillips’ work and Boker’s 


“Francesca da Rimini,” is the differ- 
ence between a_ spindle-legged gilt 
sofa and a sturdy oaken armchair. 
Mr. Phillips’ plays make charming 


reading; but, as those persons know 
who saw “Ulysses,” they are a disap- 
pointment when acted. “Paolo and 
Francesca” is graceful and poetic, but 
it is seldom dramatic, and never 
mighty. The attempt to make the re- 
lationship between the hero of the 
tragedy and its heroine almost innocu- 
ous is silly. Innocuous relationships do 
not end in tragedy. When our wife is 
a schoolgirl and her admirer a lad, we 
deprive the one of matinée tickets and 
spank the other; and that’s as near 
tragedy as the matter over gets. I for 
one refuse to accept as the types of 
those unhappy lovers, whose rapt em- 
brace was unbroken by the tortures 
of eternity, a vacillating girl and a 
weak-chinned boy, of whose dead bod- 
ies their murderer could say: “They 
look like children asleep.” 

True as I maintain these things .to 
be, the performance at the New Am- 
sterdam was an exquisite delight. Mr. 
Irving, who looks and acts startlingly 
as his father did, was impressive in the 
role of Malatesta—a role in which Sal- 
vini and Barrett thrilled our parents; 
and in which we ourselves had the 
agreeable privilege of seeing , Otis 
Skinner. E. Harcourt Williams and 
Dorothea Baird were adequate in the 
nae parts, Miss Baird greatly resem- 
bling Watts’ fine painting of Francesca. 
Maud Milton did effective but 
unconvincing melodramatic acting in 
the rdle of the malevolent cousin who 
takes the place of the fool in the Boker 
version. The spirit of the whole un- 
dertaking was one of dignity, beauty, 
and intellectuality. Not that any one 
of these three attributes seems to ap- 
peal much to the average audience in 
New York. Passing out of the theater 


some 


after the performance was over, I heard 
one cultured spectator remark: 
acting’s all right, but 
there.” 


“The 
the play ain't 
If the gentleman who uttered 
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that comment happens upon this article 
I can do him a service. I advise him 
to see Richard Carle in “The Spring 
Chicken.” 

Some time ago, when the dramatiza- 
tion of “The Prince of India” was first 
announced, I came upon The-Lady- 
Who-Goes-to-the-Theater-With-Me in 
an hour devoted to reading. There 
were tears in her gentle eyes, and two 
books were lying on the library table 
beside her. One of the volumes was 
General Lew Wallace’s novel, and the 
other was Mary Stewart Cutting’s 
“Little Stories of Married Life.” 

“What was it that affected you so? 
[ asked. “Some word-painting of Wal- 


” 


lace’s? 

“No,” she answered. The Prince 
of India’ is wonderfully written, of 
course, but I know a woman who went 
through just what this poor wife suf- 
fered in ‘The Terminal.’ ” 

“The Terminal” is among the “Little 
Stories of Married Life.” 

The-Lady-W ho-Goes-to-the-Theater- 
With-Me could have voiced no better 
criticism of the performance of “The 
Prince of India,” at the Broadway—or 
of any of the several dramas of its 
kind. Klaw & Erlanger’s production 
of the play is exhaustive and beautiful ; 
J. I. C. Clarke’s adaptation of the novel 
is majestic and impressive—but whose 
heart can be stirred at the reminder that 
Mahommed II, took Constantinople in 
1453; and that with it he captured the 
heart of the Princess Irene? The wisest 
of us know Constantinople only as a 
dog and beggar infested municipality 
that we were asked to spell when we 


“ee 


were youngsters; and the Princess 
Irene as a probable relative of Mrs. 
Harris. 


Mr. Clarke has divided his story into 
six acts—one of them called a prologue 
—and eleven scenes, beginning with the 
adoption of Lael by the Prince of India, 
and ending with the betrothal of Jrene 


and Mahommed and the fall of Con- 
stantinople. There isn’t much use in 
relating the tale, even for the benefit 


of those who have not read the book, 
since it is simply a straightforward and 
unadorned romance of the love which 
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a Christian maiden feels for a follower 
of the religion of Islam. Mr. Clarke 
has written in blank verse, choosing 
the dramatic form of the Greek trag- 
edies; and he handles his theme with 
lofty dignity and purity. “The Prince 
of India” is an admirable work, though 
I should not call it a good play. 

The fault with the acting is its un- 
varying heroic tone. When moments 
of great emotion come, the company is 
unable to make them impressive be- 
cause each of its members has spent his 
or her utmost feeling on the expression 
of nothings. Emmett Corrigan, who 
has the title-r6dle, is the single exception 
to this rule. William Farnum’s fine 
presence lends grace to Mahommed, 
Boyd Putnam is good as Constantine, 
Julie Herne is sweet in the part of 
Lael, and Adelaide Keim plays Jrene in 
the fashion taught at schools of acting. 
Klaw & Erlanger’s production is mas- 
sive and beautiful; a panorama show- 
ing a storm on the Bosphorus and a 
scene representing the fall of Constan- 
tinople being particularly extraor- 
dinary. 

A sparkling drop of dew on the grass 
may be as agreeable a sight as a vast 
cathedral; and a pretty little comedy 
often is more delightful than a great 
tragedy. When, however, it is appar- 
ent that the grass is made of colored 
hemp, and that the dew was painted on 
it, much of the charm of the picture is 
lost. Israel Zangwill’s “Nurse Mar- 
jorie,” in which Eleanor Robson is 
appearing at the Liberty, has a deal of 
quaint humor, but it is completely arti- 
ficial. A pleasant evening’s entertain- 
ment, it resembles Mr. Zangwill’s 
“Merely Mary Ann” only as the col- 
ored hemp resembles grass. Mary Ann 
did the delightfully whimsical things 
she did because, to quote the nursery 
rime, it was her “nature to”; Marjorie 
does whimsical things because Mr. 
Zangwill thought they would bring 
laughter and applause. 

Nurse Marjorie really is Lady Mar- 
joric, daughter of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Donegal. Waving socialistic 


notions, she abandons society and takes 
up nursing in a hospital in 


the West 
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End of London. One of her patients 
there is John Danbury, M. P., whose 
eyes have been bandaged following an 
operation on them, and who is bewail- 
ing his fate in being placed in charge 
of the homely woman whose face was 
the last he saw. Nurse Marjorie isn’t 
homely—in fact, she is Eleanor Robson 
—and she and the audience have a good 
deal of fun over the mistake of Mr. 
Danbury. When that gentleman re- 
gains his sight, he falls head-over-heels 
in love with Marjorie, who tricks him 
by pretending to be the child of the 
Whitechapel fishwoman who was her 
foster-mother. Danbury stands the 
test, though his parents try to buy off 
the girl who has bewitched their son; 
but the discovery that Marjorie is an 
aristocrat sends him away in a rage. 
Subsequently, Mr. Danbury is “slightly 
wounded” by being shot in a place 
where the tap of a stick would have 
killed him; and once again Lady Mar- 
jorie becomes Nurse Marjorie. This 
time it is her parents who object; but 
love laughs at dukes as well as at lock- 
smiths, and the plays ends happily. 

There is much in the piece that is 
delicious, and there is much that is not. 
The comedy situation brought about by 
having a blindfolded man stroke the 
hand of a fishwoman under the im- 
pression that it belongs to his inamo- 
rata is too childish and too old for 
words. The same trick is played in 
A. H. Woods’ production of “The 
Gambler of the West.” There is a deal 
of exaggeration, and a deal of talk 
about “the peepul”; and there are puns 
and some business taken from “The 
Little Minister.” Summed up, how- 
ever, “Nurse Marjorie” is a very nice 
entertainment for an idle evening. 

It would be too much to say that Miss 
Robson’s Marjorie compares with her 
Mary Ann; but she is girlish and pleas- 
ing. Her brogue—when she remem- 
bers it—is agreeable; and, of course, 
so, too, is her personality. H. B. War- 
ner, who plays the M. P.; Ernest Main- 
waring, A. G. Andrews, Leslie Kenyon, 
and Kate Denin Wilson do excellent 
work in support of Miss Robson. Es- 
sex Dane, who sounds as though she 
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were a town in Kent, makes a fine 
Duchess, but she can’t pronounce “in- 
cognito.” Ada Dwyer is bad; and to 
describe Hassard Short, I must borrow 
a phrase from Alan Dale, who once said 
that somebody ‘‘made a fresh noise.” 
Mr. Short is a terrible infliction, espe- 
cially for two acts. These are the two 
in which he appears. I have left Reu- 
ben Fax until the last because I remem- 
ber the Biblical injunction that “the 
last shall be first.” Mr. Fax, who is 
one of the few good actors in America, 
is first—not only the first actor in Miss 
Robson’s company, but the first actor 
of this season. His characterization of 
the plebeian shipbuilding father of 
John Danbury must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The only two performances 
of recent years in New York that have 
Mr. Fax’s are David War- 
field’s Von Barwig and Frank Keenan’s 
J li k Rance. 

Che one big dramatic triumph of the 
month was. “The Great Divide,” which 
scored a sensational hit, and is packing 
the Princess Theater to the doors. 
Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin are 
the stars of the production, and every 
one who knows what they ‘have been 
doing for the past three years must 
be glad that they have come to their 
own again. In this tiny down-town 
playhouse they have struggled valiant- 
ly, now making a little success, now 
suffering a little failure, always offer- 
ing the best they knew and giving the 
most they had to give. 

“The Great Divide” is from the pen 
of a Chicago college professor, named 
William Vaughn Moody; and it is in 
Chicago that it was first performed, 
about six months ago, under the title 
of “The Sabine Woman.” The play 
is wonderfully strong throughout; and 
it has moments of positive genius. But 
for one weakness, it would be beyond 
comparison with the other new plays 
of the season—and that one weakness 
is a lack of inevitability. When a 
woman fairly wallows in woe, until you 
wonder if she doesn’t take a voluptu- 
ous delight in it, that woe must be un- 
avoidable, or the condition is improb- 
able. The only valid criticism I have 
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heard against ‘The Great Divide” was 
voiced by Rennold Wolf, the remark- 
ably clever writer on the Morning Tele- 
graph, when he classed it among the 
“important-if-true dramas.” 

Ruth Jordan has gone to Arizona 
with her brother, Philip, and the first 
act of the play, which is its best act, 
occurs in their ranch-house. Circum- 
stances take all the men from the local- 
ity, and Ruth is left, fearless and self- 
confident, to spend twenty-four hours 
alone. She goes into her bedroom to 
retire; you hear her singing while she 
disrobes, and, as she sings, you see 
through a window three ruffians, two 
Mexicans and an American, who have 
caught a glimpse of the girl. A mo- 
ment later she returns to the stage. The 
business that follows is splendidly man- 
aged. Ruth hears a whistle outside the 
house. She bolts the door, blows out 
her candle, draws the curtain over the 
window, and peeps into the night. 
What meets her eye sends her to the 
wall for a rifle hanging there. The 
men break down the door, and, as they 
enter, Ruth pulls the trigger of her 
weapon repeatedly, but it misses fire. 
Stephen Ghent, the American, and his 
companions shake dice for the posses- 
sion of their victim, who offers to mar- 
ry him if he will save her from the 
others. The drunker of the Mexicans 
is bought off, but his countryman fol- 
lows Ghent outside to settle the dispute 
with a revolver, while Ruth listens for 
the shots which will kill one of her 
captors and send the other back to her. 
Ghent returns, and she goes away with 
him. 

The renvainder of “The Great Di- 
vide” is devoted to the metamorphosis 
of Ghent from a beast to a man of 
nobility and beauty of character; and 
to showing how Ruth passes from hor- 
ror and loathing to love. This would 
be powerful drama if we could ever 
get away from that lack of inevitability 
—if we could forget that neither law 
nor honor compelled Ruth to keep a 
promise made under the condition de- 
scribed. She had only to explain to the 
justice of the peace who married them, 
or to cry out in the village where the 
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wedding occurred. Or, failing that, 
Dakota is so near Arizona! 

I venture to suggest that, virile as 
Mr. Moody’s drama undoubtedly is, 
Mr. Miller and Miss Anglin deserve the 
lion’s share of credit for its overwhelm- 
ing success. The stage-management of 
the play is remarkable, and the settings 
that Mr. Miller has placed on the min- 
iature stage of the Princess are as ac- 
curate, as atmospheric, and as imagina- 
tive as possible. The scene showing a 
house on the apex of the Catalina 
Mountains looks like the roof of the 
world with a hole in it. Miss Anglin, 
who is certainly one of our finest 
actresses, gives a remarkable perform- 
ance of Ruth. The role calls for emo- 
tionalism throughout, and allows of no 
one great moment like that in the third 
act of “Zira’; but Miss Anglin acts 
with light as well as shade, and is con- 
vincing always. Mr. Miller’s Ghent is 
a fine piece of work—perhaps the best 
he has done. Laura Hope Crews for 
the first time justifies the good things 
that have been said of her during the 
past three or four years; and the re- 
mainder of the company is effective. 

In “The Love Letter,” adapted from 
the French by Ferdinand Gottschalk 
and presented by Virginia Harned at 
the Lyric, Victorien Sardou has de- 
parted from the melodramatic writing 
that has engaged his attention of late, 
and has gone back to the happy light- 
ness of “A Scrap of Paper.” “The 
Love Letter” is a divorce comedy in 
three acts, two of which are scintillant- 
ly bright. That the third is not need 
be attributed neither to Sardou nor to 
Mr. Gottschalk. One carinot change 
the motive of a play from adultery to 
an innocent flirtation without losing 
some of its flavor. When all’s said and 
done, we may consider ourselves fortu- 
nate in losing some of the flavor of 
“The Love Letter,” since what remains 
in the dialogue is quite pepperish 
enough for the untrained American pal- 
ate. The story of the play concerns 
the efforts of Florence Revillon, whose 
second husband finds a compromising 
note in her desk, to convince that gen- 
tleman of the fact that the liaison took 


place, not in his t‘'me, but in the days 
of his predecessor. The untangling of 
this yarn involves a family visit to J. 
Jobelin, the fest husband, and some 
deliciously droll side-lights on the ethics 
of divorce. 

W. J. Ferguson’s characterization of 
M. Jobelin is the joy of the production. 
Two years’ advertising and the expen- 
diture of a few thousand dollars will 
make a star; but it takes time and talent 
to make an actor. Not that Virginia 
Harned isn’t an actress, and a good 
one; her Florence being bright and 
piquant in an unusual degree. William 
Courtenay, Albert Gran, Percy Lyndal, 
and Eleanor Moretti are capable mem- 
bers of the supporting cast. The scenic 
investiture is an unfailing pleasure to 
the eye. 

N. C. Goodwin scored a_ personal 
success at the Bijou in “The Genius,” 
which was presented last season by 
Henry Woodruff under the title of 
“The Genius and the Model.” The 
play, which is by William C. and Cecil 
De Mille, concerns a wealthy young 
gentleman whose _ lady-love requires 
that the man she marries shall “do 
things.” The young gentleman does 
them by proclaiming himself an artist, 
and by palming off as his own pictures 
that he has purchased from a poor but 
deserving painter. Considerable amuse- 
ment is provoked by the consequent en- 
tanglement, and the piece is entertain- 
ing, if thin and unimportant. Mr. 
Goodwin’s work is much on the order 
of that which he did in “An American 
Citizen’; and his performance is draw- 
ing good-sized audiences to the Bijou. 

The month has been marked by the 
production of three musical comedies— 
“The Red Mill,” at the Knickerbocker ; 
“The Spring Chicken,” at Daly’s; and 
“My Lady’s Maid,” at the Casino. 
These have been successful, to quote 
the line that Augustus Thomas puts at 
the head of his casts of characters, “in 
the order of their appearance.’”’ \Mont- 
gomery and Stone, whom you will re- 
call as the Scarecrow and the 7in 
Woodman in “The Wizard of Oz,” star 
in “The Red Mill,” which has excited 
a veritable furore, and is crowding the 
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Knickerbocker. This doubtless is due 
partly to the fact that the piece arrived 
at the correct psychological moment— 
when “The Little Cherub” had ex- 
hausted itself, and the only other new 
musical “show” in town had been writ- 
ten down a failure. “The Red Mill” 
has many points of superiority, how- 
ever; among them the fact that the 
tenor goes: to jail early in the first act 
and doesn’t get out until the end of the 
performance. Henry Blossom’s libretto 
is original and consistently funny, in- 
cluding two lyrics, “You Never Can 
Tell About the Women” and “Every 
Day Is Lady’s Day With Me,” of far 
more than ordinary brightness. Victor 
Herbert's score, of course, is musician- 
ly and tuneful; its borrowed numbers 
having been borrowed from the pre- 
vious works of the composer himself, 
One of these numbers, “When You’re 
Pretty and the World Is Fair,” a varia- 
tion of Mr. Herbert's intermezzo called 
‘Al Fresco,” is dainty enough to justify 
the turning over of the barrel. Mont- 
romery and Stone are barefaced come- 
ians this year, appearing practically 
without make-up, and winning as many 
lauglis as they did in “The Wizard of 
Oz.” Their burlesque of “Sherlock 
Holmes” shows real histrionic ability; 
and their boxing dance, added to a 
sone entitled “In Old New York,” is 
a work of genius. Besides all these ex- 
cellences, “The Red Mill” has five or 
six extremely pretty effects, chief 
among which may be mentioned a bal- 
let of children, and an exquisite investi- 
ture. It has a chorus that was picked 
the vear the peach crop failed. 

In seriousness, I suppose that Mr. 
Carle did have a great deal to do with 
the success of “The Spring Chicken.” 
Several of the best songs in the enter- 
tainment are his; and doubtless many 
of the ingenious stage effects. It is 
these things that make the offering en- 
joyable, for the book is puerile, to say 
the least, and the story is a desert un- 
observed because it has so many oases. 
Emma Janviere’s rendering of a ditty 
yclept “I Don’t Know, But I Guess,” 
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Mr. Carle’s singing of “A Lemon in the 
Garden of Love,’ and Arthur Con- 
rad’s dancing alone are worth the price 
of admission. In addition to these, the 


company includes Victor Morley, Bes- 
sie McCoy, and Blanche Deyo. 
Madge Crichton brings to “My 


Lady’s Maid,” dat the Casino, a com- 
paratively fresh personality—a blessing 
not to be underestimated in a field 
where the same six or eight “Broadway 
favorites” are paraded  unendingly. 
Miss Crichton has a charmingly crisp 
manner, and her daintiness, with the 
drollery of Joseph Coyne, lends attract- 
iveness to an otherwise tame musical 
comedy. Mr. Coyne is seen as Oroya 
Brown, who may or may not be a rela- 
tive of the railway train known as “The 
Royal Blue”; and his well-known meth- 
od of fun-making is as potent as ever. 
It takes more than two players to make 
a success, however; and “My Lady’s 
Maid” is not doing the business usual 
at the Casino. 

Of the other productions of the 
month there is no need of speaking at 
length. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Biblic- 
al tragedy, “Mizpah,” at the Academy, 
was said to have been written in blank 
verse, and proved to be a decidedly 
blank play. “John Hudson’s Wife,” in 
which Hilda Spong and William Haw- 
trey acted at Joe Weber’s, will have 
been gone five weeks when this maga- 
zine reaches the stands. “Popularity,” 
presented at Wallack’s, with Thomas 
W. Ross in the cast, was the first finan- 
cial failure scored by George Cohan. It 
was interesting only in that it empha- 
sized the limitations of the clever 
young author. The announcement of 
James J. Corbett in “The Burglar and 
the Lady,” shown at the American, tells 
all that any one can want to know about 
the attraction. “Man and His Angel,” 
in which Holbrook Blinn appeared at 
the Hackett, and “Barbara’s Millions,” 
in which Lillian Russell appeared at the 
Savoy, died within a fortnight after 
their birth of failure of the box-office 
receipts. 


R. I. P. 








‘The hero’s valet a factor in society fiction. “Saul of Tarsus” a novel to be 
commended; the author knows her subject. “Bembo” an interesting 
tale of Italy. “The Fighting Chance,” by Robert W. Chambers, a work 
of extraordinary finish, Frank H. Spearman’s “Whispering Smith,” well con- 


structed and full of color and action. 


No lack of novelty in “The Rainy 


Day Railroad War,” by Holman F. Day. “The Robberies Company, Ltd.,” 
by Nelson Lloyd, rather fantastic and somewhat dry. Burton E. Stevenson’s 
“Affairs of State” interesting and unpretentious. “Historic Hadley,” by 
Alice Morehouse Walker, an attractive and very readable book. Charles 
G. D. Roberts’ “The Heart That Knows,” disappointing in some respects. 


ADAME DE _ SEVI- 
GNE is credited with 
having first given ex- 
pression to the signifi- 
cant fact that “no man 
is a hero to his own 
valet.” As a corollary 
to this proposition, we 

of the present day might add that no 
man can be a hero—in society fiction 
—without his valet; or, to be exact, 
“his man.” And “his man,” singularly 
enough, is always the same individual. 
To be sure, he appears under many 
aliases; he has a string of them longer 
than that possessed by the brightest 
light of the rogue’s gallery; he may be 
known as Hawkins, Dawkins, Timp- 
kins, Jenkins, or Simpkins, but in other 
respects he is always the same; with 
him there is “no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” 

In appearance he is well-nourished; 
neat, “sleek,” smooth-shaven; his dress 
is neither shabby nor pronounced; in 
manner he is neither furtive nor demon- 
strative; and he is respectful, and sub- 
servient even, but not obsequious. 

He is useful, very useful, not only to 
his various masters, but to many tellers 
of tales. He is deft and noiseless; he 
can remove the tea things without in- 
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terrupting the flow of conversation, no 
matter how intimate it may be, between 
the master and his feminine guest; a 
service in which his self-effacement is 
most conspicuous. He can pack a 
steamer-trunk, find out about trains, 
buy railroad or steamer tickets, mix 
cocktails, make beds, press or “lay out” 
clothes, and work other miracles. 

He responds to a call at any time of 
day or night by “appearing in the door- 
way’; receives instructions with a su- 
pernatural comprehension of vital but 
unexpressed details; is never taken by 
surprise; is always “impassive” and 
unemotional, and sets himself about the 
execution of extraordinary and impossi- 
ble tasks expeditiously and efficaciously, 
with no hint of wonder at the master’s 
vagaries or curiosity at his motives. He 
listens attentively, and usually responds 
“Very good, sir.” And when reproof 
is administered or abuse inflicted, his 
invariable reply is, “Very good, sir. 
Thank you, sir;” in which there is, 
however, not a trace of irony. At the 
conclusion of an interview he “retires 
silently.” 

Above all, he is “discreet.” The 
hero takes that for granted, and acts 
accordingly; often in a way that leaves 
the reader in a state of anxious, though 
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pleasant, expectation; but the “man’s” 
discretion never fails. 

Such a character as this is a boon to 
the literary tile-layer. No matter how 
complicated the design of a_ society 
story may be, there is always a place 
in the mosaic which he will exactly fit. 
One character, at least, is at hand, 
ready-made ; and to that extent the ten- 
sion of really creative work is relieved. 


eH *e & 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company has 
published another book by Elizabeth 
Miller, who will be remembered as the 


author of “The Yoke,” which the new 
tale, “Saul of Tarsus,” resembles in 
nothing except that it, also, is a Biblic- 
al story. The period of the former 
that cf the Egyptian bondage; 
while that of the latter is, of course, at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

In spite of its title, “Saul of Tarsus” 
isa ges secular romance; for, though 
Saul’s persecution of the early Chris- 
tians ‘supplies the motive,power for the 
narrative and provokes its action, he 
himself appears only twice, once in the 
opening chapter and again in the re- 
production of the scene on the road to 
Damascus, 

The principal characters are Mars- 
yas, a young Essene, whose progress 
through the book is animated by a spirit 
of fierce vindictiveness against Saul be- 
cause of the latter’s responsibility for 
the death of Stephen Herod, whose 
restoration to the throne of Judea 
Marsyas seeks in order to consummate 
his revenge upon Saul and Lydia, the 
daughter of the alabarch of Alexandria 
and a Christian convert. 

The narrative takes the reader from 
Palestine to Alexandria and thence to 
and comes to a conclusion in 
Palestine. The thread of the story is 
distinct and simple, in spite of the shift- 
ing scenes and multiplication of minor 
characters; and hence the unity is well 
maintained. There are, of course, op- 
portunities for many complications and 
much color, which, in less skilfui hands, 
might easily produce confusion. But 
the author knows her subject so thor- 
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oughly that she keeps her story moving 

easily and logically to the conclusion. 
It is, on the whole, a novel to be 

commended and read with interest. 


~~ et 


Judging from the preface to “Bembo, 
a Tale of Italy,” the author, Bernard 
Capes, has intended his story as a piece 
of symbolism. On the theory that “the 
whole cosmic system moves in cycles,” 
and that “wherefore it is plain that to 
progress is necessarily to recover, in the 
course of time, the beginning of 
things,” he has set for his youthful mis- 
sionary the task of leading the world 
back to “a state and time before ever 
love knew betrayal of its innocence.” 

The magnitude of this task may be es- 
timated by the fact that Bembo’s prop- 
aganda was undertaken by him at the 
court of Milan, in 1476, the last year of 
the supremacy of Duke Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza. A more unpromising attempt 
at reformation can scarcely be con- 
ceived, but that, of course, is necessary 
to give the book its interest. Bembo is 
a youthful fanatic, trained in a monas- 
tery, and allowed by his guardians to 
leave their protection and begin a war- 
fare upon the almost incredible wicked- 
ness of the Milanese court, with no 
other weapons than his own youthful 


innocence and his abundant love of 
mankind. 
The book is a study rather than a 


story. Mr. Capes has given a very 
vivid presentation of court life at Milan 
under the vicious despot, in order, ap- 
parently, to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the degradation of human sin 
and the elevating influence of love. 
\nd, though it must be confessed that 
the predominating tone of the picture 
is a rather somber one, Bembo’s mission 


ending in disaster to himself, yet the 
general impression produced by the 


narrative is not one of pessimism, for 
the author has succeeded in preserving 
an undercurrent of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The style of the narrative is rather 
high-colored, but, considering the mate- 
rial to be handled, this is a virtue rather 
than a defect, because it is of vast 
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assistance to the reader to an accurate 
comprehension and feeling of the at- 
mosphere of the period, locality, and 
characters. The book is interesting as 
a story and commendable as a purely 
literary achievement. It is published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ee 


Among the many conspicuous excel- 
rences of Robert W. Chambers’ book, 
“The Fighting Chance,” D. Appleton 
& Co., the most impressive is the ex- 
traordinary finish in technical detail. 
Its polish is such as to arrest the at- 
tention of the most casual reader; in 
this respect the book is almost unique, 
and to those who delight in skilled 
craftsmanship it is a most satisfying 
piece of work. 

This being the case, anything like 
criticism of the story will seem rather 
ungracious, and therefore, instead of 
making any positive statement, it will 
be sufficient to ask whether this very 
virtue is not a defect in so far as it 
tends to distract attention from the nar- 
rative to the style. 

The story is one of contemporary 
New York, the New York of the Four 
Hundred, with which the seasoned 
reader of fiction is on the same terms 
of intimacy—almost—as any one in the 
inner chambers of the Holy of Hollies. 
Stephen Siward and Sylvia Landis are 
the young people whose complications 
are used as the foundations of the plot; 
and, in spite of their environment, 
training, and opportunities, are very 
human, and, on the whole, lovable. 
The manner in which Sylvia, while still 
cngaged to Quarrier, allows the affair 
between herself and Siward to drift 
from mere acquaintance into the warm- 
est sort of relationships will hardly 
please some people; but it is pretty safe 
to say that, when Quarrier’s cold- 
blooded calculation and hypocritical 
pretensions are taken into account, she 
will lack no sympathy that the average 
reader is capable of bestowing. 

In point of real interest, the story 
equals the best that Mr. Chambers has 
hitherto done; and on the whole shows 
that his art has attained an approxima- 
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tion to perfection that has but seldom 
been equalled. 


ee 


There is no lack of novelty in Hol- 
man F, Day’s new story, “The Rainy 
Day Railroad War,” published by A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 

We have become accustomed to as- 
sociating adventures connected with en- 
gineering achievements with a Western 
setting; chiefly with mining and rail- 
roading in the Rocky Mountains, but 
Mr. Day has refused to be bound by 
precedent, and laid the scene of his 
story in the logging camps of Maine. 

The little railroad which Parker, the 
young engineer, has undertaken to 
build over the rough “carry” between 
Spinnaker Lake and West Branch 
River is a whim of two Western rail- 
road officials; and the young man has 
been picked for the job on account of 
his demonstrated ability to handle men 
and overcome unexpected obstacles. 

The difficulties that he encounters in 
the Maine wgods are of the sort that 
must be met promptly and resolutely, 
and sometimes without much regard 
for legal formalities; a task that taxes 
the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
most resourceful. 

In this story, the opposition of Colo- 
nel Gideon Ward, the autocrat of the 
district, is met by Parker’s youthful 
determination in a manner that finally 
disarms and thoroughly tames the older 
man. 

As may be supposed, the story is one 
of action, adventure, and excitement; 
and, though a little improbable in a few 
incidental matters, is one to be recom- 
mended. 


se te 


It ought to be said that the allusions 
made to the book in some quarters as 
an imitation of “The House of Mirth” 
are unwarranted. 

One of the best stories of Western 
life that has appeared since “The Vir- 
ginian” is Frank H. Spearman’s “Whis- 
pering Smith,” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Like the best of Mr. Spearman’s previ- 
ous work, this book has to do with mat- 
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ters of railway management and opera- 
tion; specifically in this case, with the 
information or detective department of 
which Gordon or “Whispering” Smith 
is actually, if not ostensibly, the chief. 

“Whispering” Smith is drawn into 
the tale by some of the consequences of 
a feud between George McCloud, a di- 
vision superintendent, and Sinclair, a 
wrecking boss, who, upon his discharge 
by McCloud, organizes a band of bad 
men to prey upon the railroad company, 
and incidentally assist their leader to 
satisfy his grudge. 

Whether or not any such man as 
Smith exists in real life is a matter that 
most readers will take little interest in. 
He and his kind have furnished too 
much entertainment in fiction to make 
their friends very inquisitive about 
what they actually are elsewhere. He 
is straight, fearless, marvelously skilful 
with his “gun,” and believes in what 
under the much-abused term, 
“square deal.’ All of his qualities ap- 
pear to advantage in the encounter in 
Williams Cache. 

There are two pretty love-stories 
woven into the narrative, of which 
Dicksie Dunning and Marion Sinclair 
are the heroines, 

It is a well-constructed tale, with 
color and action enough to keep one 
in a state of breathless expectancy 
down to the death of Sinclair, Seagrue, 
and Rebstock. 


~~ He 

If we are to believe everything we 
read and hear nowadays, we may be 
reasonably certain that a corporation is 
the embodiment of all that is dishonest 
and corrupt. The prevalent idea seems 
to be that they are all organized, in 
fact if not in name, to prey upon the 
and the eagerness shown by 
public men of all stations and condi- 
tions to deny association with them 
helps to confirm it. 

“The Robberies Company, Ltd.,” is, 
therefore, a title full of significance; it 
might almost be said to be generic. 
Whether the author of this book, who 
is Mr. Nelson Lloyd, has consciously 
perpetrated the sardonic jest of attribu- 
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ting, to his robberies company, the pur- 
pose of benefiting the public does not 
appear. 

The object of this corporation is 
purely educational; its promoters and 
managers seek to enforce the needed 
lesson that material are 
really of little value; that gold-headed 
canes and pearl necklaces are rubbish; 
that the man who lays “traps for sweet 
food and strong wine,” and sets “his 
heart on a horse or a rifle,” is wasting 
his time. Their corporate activities, so 
far as this story is concerned, are de- 
voted to bringing this lesson home to 
Captain Heberton Wade, whose 
tion as a prominent social figure makes 
him a shining mark. The story, as 
may be imagined, is rather fantastic, 
and we are inclined to believe that most 
readers will find the discussions be- 
tween the captain and Doctor Arden, 

[ robberies company, 


possessions 


posi- 


the head of the 
rather dry; they certainly retard the 
action unnecessarily. 

The “love interest” is present, of 
course, otherwise the tale would have 
small chance of popularity. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. 


se ee 


Burton E. Stevenson is a particularly 
consistent writer of entertaining stories. 
Without claiming to possess any spe- 
cific knowledge on the subject, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Stevenson 
does not pretend to do anything more 
than that; and doing it as well as he 
does he ought to be reasonably well sat- 
isfied. One of the attractive things 
about his manner is its utter lack of 
pretension. 

His new book, published by Henry 
Holt & Co., is called “Affairs of State.” 
It is less elaborate in plot than “The 
Marathon Mystery,” and its chief char- 
acteristic is its sprightliness. This note 
is struck in the discussion, in the open- 
ing chapter, between the American mil- 
lionaire, Rushford, and his two daugh- 
ters, Susie and Nellie; a discussion 
which results in his acquisition tempo- 
rarily of the hotel at the Dutch water- 
ing-place, Weet-sur-Mer. 

This transaction precipitates the com- 
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plications which follow; and they fol- 
low without any delay, bringing into the 
tangle an English cabinet minister, a 
German princeling, a French detective, 
and various other individuals, who 
work together in hearty unanimity to- 
ward the consummation of the plot. 
The two American girls carry off 
their parts creditably, and, it may be 
added, successfully, as they both suc- 
ceed in winning titled husbands. The 
uncertainty as to the succession to: the 
disputed principality is happily solved. 


* * * 


An attractive and very readable book 
is Alice Morehouse Walker’s “Historic 
Hadley,” published by the Grafton 
Press. Comparatively few people are 
fully aware of the flavor of romance 
connected with the early history, espe- 
cially the colonial history, of American 
towns and villages. The blending of 
the heroic, the mysterious, and the mar- 
velous, and the origin and development 
of tradition, make a very strong appeal 
to the imagination. 

The story of Old Hadley has more 
than its share of this color. It was 
recognized by Sir Walter Scott, who 
used in one of his romances the facts 
connected with the refuge given by 
Parson Russell to two of the judges 
of Charles I. This story, which rests 
largely on tradition, is given in detail 
in Mrs. Walker’s book as one of many 
absorbingly interesting incidents in the 
account of the little Massachusetts 
town. 

The book is, presumably, one of the 
natural results of the genealogical and 
biographical researches conducted by 
the Grafton Press. 


eH eS 


In some respects, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts’ story, “The Heart That Knows,” 
published by L. C. Page & Co., is dis- 
appointing. The faults of the book 
have nothing to do with the author’s 
conception of it, or with the materials 
used or their arrangement; these mat- 
ters have all of the high qualities which 
we have a right to expect from an 
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author of the training and talents of 
Professor Roberts. 

In the opening chapters, descriptive 
of the fishing settlement on the Bay of 
Fundy, Jim’s desertion of Luella and 
her refuge with Mr. Goodridge, the 
rector of the parishes of Westock and 
Dorchester, the author has laid the 
foundations of a very strong story, but 
its results do not justify the anticipa- 
tions raised by the introduction, and by 
Professor Roberts’ recognized abilities. 
The disastrous consequences of Melis- 
sa’s intriguing, the birth of Luella’s son, 
the difficulties of her life in Westock, 
the devotion of Mr. Goodridge and his 
wife, the voluntary exile of Jim, and 
the outcome of it all, offer an unusual 
opportunity to make a great story. The 
one thing lacking is that element of 
human vitality that often elevates the 
most commonplace plot into something 
that is really worth while. 

The results could have been accepted 
more as a matter of course if the au- 


thor’s literary art had not so often 
stood the test. 
He me Ot 


Important New Books. 


“Rich Men’s Children,” Geraldine Bonner. 
Bobbs Merrill Co 

“Jewell Weed,” Alice Ames Winter, 
sobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Don-a-Dreams,” Harvey J. O'Higgins, 
Century Co. : 

“Harding of St. Timothy’s,” Arthur St 


Mifflin & Co. 


wood Pier, Houghton, 


“The Beloved Vagabond,’ W. J. Locke, 
John Lane Co 
“Shorty McCabe,” Sewell Ford, Mitchell 


Kennerley 

“The Railway Children,” E. 
millan Cx 

“The Charlatans,” Bert 
Bobbs- Merrill Co 

“A Midsummer Day’s Dream,” H. B 
Marriott-Watson, D. Appleton & Co. 


Ne shit, Mac- 


Leston Taylor, 


“Prisoners,” Mary Cholmondeley, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
“The Prince Goes Fishing,” Elizabeth 


Appleton & Co. 

“The Day’s Journey,” Netta Syrett, A. C 
McClurg & Co. 

“The White Plume,” S. 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

“Three Speeds Forward,” Lloyd Osbourne, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Jane Cable,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


R. Crockett, 


George B. McCutcheon, 
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Chuck It 


If you have been wearing an ugly mask put it away and let your friends enjoy 
seeing the vea/ person now and then, at least. 


A physician describes some of the 
effects of coffee thus: 


‘*In some cases the skin becouies sallow and more sensative to cold ; digestion 
is impaired ; appetite gradually wanes; sleep is obtained with difficulty and does 
not refresh the individual ; liver and kindred complaints occur and a kind of joy- 


lessness that throws a dark shade all over God’s lovely nature.” 


It is easy to lay aside the ‘‘ Coffee face’’ if well-made 


POSTUM 


is used instead of ordinary coffee. 


**There’s a Reason” 


Read the book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 








Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 


in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 
your age. Address Dept. 90 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as @ Steck Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 





The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N.J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the services of over two thousand employees. 
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5 Barrels and more of Schlitz beer 
are used annually. The reason— 


above all others— is its purity. 





Made from the best barley grown 
and hops largely from Bohemia— 
no other beer equals it in goodness 
and flavor. 

Millions select Schlitz beer be- 
cause it is thoroughly aged and will 
not cause biliousness. Because it is 


clean, filtered and sterilized. We 





even filter 
the air that 
cools it. 











Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made MilwaukeeiFamous. 


riting to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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This Razor must 





---and a Postal gets it. | 
Guarantee to Keep your 





pay for itself before Blades Sharp Forever 


You Pay meaPenny Without Charge. 











a cent deposit ? 


life free. 


plan of selling razors. 


may feel that t 
not getting your money 
back if you wanted it—I 
won't let you feel that 
way about my razor. | 
I am the man you hold por if the razor don't do 
ve } a Say, you send it bac 
personally responsible Sor Sb uny ccuemne. andl you'te 
every promise made in out nothing, for you've 
this advertisement. paid me nothing and you 
owe me nothing. 
P. C. SHERMAN Simply do this—Send me 
your name, occupation, 
home and business address—and in any manner that 
is convenient or agreeable to you introduce yourself 
t 





o me. 
Tll take all the risk and send, prepaid, a Sterling 
Safety Razor with 24 blades, or an did Style Inter- 
changeable Razor with 12 blades. 

You see the Sterling Razor is somuch better than any 
other razor that I can afford to send one without any 
payment or deposit. 

hen you have tested it 7 days,if you find it the 
finest and easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 

— the razor must pay for itself—that’s my new 

olan. 

. You see, the average man should be shaved at least 
three times a week—at lic. a shave that’s 45c. a week 
for shaving 

So, if you decide to keep the razor, all I ask you to 
yay me is what you'd pay the barber—45c. a week for a 
| md weeks until the razor is paid ior. 

That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 

At that my razor doesn’t take any more money to 
pay for itself than you would have to pay out of your 
own pocket for an ordinary razor. 3 

And I go even farther. 

I see to it that your blades are kept sharp forever— 
free. 

With any other safety razor you are always paying 
out_money because you must keep on paying for new 
blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But with the Sterling all you do is, send me 12- dull 
blades, at any time, with 10 cents to cover mailing ex- 
penses, and I return them to you perfectly sharp free 
of charge. 

That's really “ no honing and no stropping.” 

Did you ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
razor line ? 


LL you let me send 
you a razor—without 


Then I will keep it sharp 
and keen for the restof your 


That’s my plan—my new 


No other razor makers in 
the world sell razors this way—because 
they can’t—their razors won't stand it. 
Mine will—it’s the way it’s made. 

Now, I don’t say, ‘‘ Send me the price 
of the razor, and if, after you have tried 
it, you find that it isn’t all I claim, I will 
send your money back.’’—Not me. 

On a ** money back” proposition you 

ere was some chance of 








| 24 Blades | || 



















With my careful,systematic process, each STERLING 
blade is hardened, tempered, ground and honed in oil, 
and hand stropped—so that my razor must hold 
its edge. 

And each of my STERLING blades must pass the 
SHERMAN test, the most rigid test to which a razor 
blade can be subjected. 

I must make certain that the temper and cutting 
edge of every STERLING blade is perfect and lasting. 

I cannot afford to pass any but faultless razor blades, 
because I send you the razor, prepaid, for free trial 
without any deposit but your name, address and the in- 
troduction. If youdon’t introduce yourself to me I will 
have to write you to do so, and that will delay ship 
ment of the Sterling. 

After you have tried it for a week, you can buy the 
Sterling Razor for $5.00 cash or postal order, but I am 
willing to let it pay for itself. : 

Now—write me to-day, stating whether you wish 
the Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let 

me send you the razor 














It’s this way—the reason State whether you wish to 
Ican make this offer is be- You have not seen this advertisement for the past 6 | cut close or medium, and 
cause I’m not in the least months because of the enormous volume of orders re- whether your beard is wiry 
doubtful or afraid of my ceived last spring. We have been compelled to increase orfine. Don't send me any 
razor. our factory capacity a hundred fold and am now ina | money—only a postal. : 

My STERLING blades | position to fit any number of orders promptly . Remember the razor is 
are made of the finest yours for a week free—then 


razor steel that money can 
buy—costs me twice as much as the steel used in any 
other razor blades. 

And mine is the only razor on the market that is made 
of genuine Sheffield steel—that is not a cold rolled steel. 


either keep it and let it pay 
for itself with the guarantee that } must keep the 
Jlades sharp forever—free—or return it to 
P. C. SUERMAN, Pres., 
Dept. 58, 281-288 Water St., New Work City. 
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“A Grand Party” 


TE have pubtiehed | a sixty- four-page book; ‘‘ Enter- 
W taining with Car 
We want to cond y ouacopy, with ourcompliments. 

It describes and pictures hundreds of novel entertain- 
ments with cards—goes into details regarding invitations, 
arrangements, cards, decorations, costumes, favors, ways 
for finding partners, tally cards, rules, prizes, menus—every- 
thing necessary to make each entertainment a pronounced 
success. 

All we ask in return for this book, is that you will try 
Congress Cards. 

We want you to try them because 
we know that if you do, you will 
always play with them‘in preference 
to all other cards. 

They are the only playing cards 
which perfectly harmonize with re- 
fined and exclusive surroundings and 
entertainments. 

In this respect they are really 
unique —no other cards approach 
them in quality —classed “ beyond 
competition”’ at all the great international expositions. 

The backs of Congress Cards are miniature art gems— 





Derfec treproductions of beautiful paintings in colors and gold. 


You have over one hundred subjects to choose from—a 
variety so great that you can secure Congress Cards with 
backs suitable for any plan of decoration and entertainment. 

For a Grand Party there are many appropriate backs, 
particularly the Minuet, and for this season of the year, 
the Mistletoe back is very suitable. 


“A Grand Party” 


is fully described, among many other novel entertainments, 
in the book which we will send you: 


ongress 
Cards 


io variety of games are introduced. Grand (whist with- 
out a trump) is played at the head table, Cinch at the second, 
Whist at the third, Hearts at the fourth, etc. One or more 

‘jolly tables’ may be introduced, playing laughable games, 
such as Old Maid, ete. Or the guests may sew buttons on 
a piece of cloth at one table, the couple sewing on the most, 
progressing. At another table needles are threaded, or 
jackstraws played, etc. If desired, the leader at each table 
can deal may be allowed to name the game to be played 
after looking at his hand. In this case four hands should be 
played at each table before ringing 
the bell, to allow each player to par- 
take of the privilege.’’ 

Scoring of the games, arrange- 
ment of tables, etc., are all described 
in the book. 

Congress Cards are the only cards 
suitable for such entertainments as 
these. 

They are so smooth and flexible 
and full of life that they put vim and 
snap into every game. 

The clear-cut, cleanly printed faces and large indexes 
make mistakes in reading them almost impossible. 

Congress Cards are perfect in manufacture, absolutely 
uniform, and have edges of pure burnished gold leaf. 

Sample pack, prepaid, 50 cents, if your dealer will not 
supply the back you want. 

Send us three two-cent stamps or the inside wrapper 
from a pack of Congress Cards, and we will send book, and 
also illustrations of all Congress designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards if you will 
suggest any new and suitable form of card entertainment 
or any novel feature for card parties not found in our book. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Station D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





a) 
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_opyright, 1900-18-4-6, by ’ 
The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 
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Correspond- 
ence Papers 





QThat you may quic kly acquaint yourself withthe rich tex- | Correspondence,” giving the approved forms of extend- 
ture, the delightful finish, and delicate tintings of AUTOCRAT ing and accepting social invitations. 

Stationery, we will send for ten cents, in stamps or silver, The best dealers sell AUTOCRAT Stationery 

a liberal assortment of these papers = their varying sizes @If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your dealer's 
and tints — including our newest Linen Velour — with | name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


envelopes to match. A\lso our interesting booklet “Polite | White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 75 WaterSt., Holyoke, Mass. 


"SECTIONAL 12 ‘Art Panels 50c 


By the foremost of the world’s 

| greatest artists. | Reproduced 
nat on finest stig ped art paper, full 
pageant : India tint, size 7x10, Skill- 
»' ERIN } fully Hand -Proofed in 

| 4 beautiful Sepia color duplicat- 
ing exactly the rich, wafm 


“0 mow — ; beauty of the original paintings. 


These entrancing 


STUDIES OF THE 
HUMAN FORM 
DIVINE 


are real gems—the 








Most Exquisite Portrayals 


when you of “Woman Beautiful” 


buy a | 

| ? 1 ever shown in one collection. 

“Gunn” We send the full set of 12 

a meant | complete, prepaid, together 

sn-Bindi h 25 life-like miniatures 

Roller Bearing, NDon-Binding Doors - Seated o: foe 

| only 50c, U. S. stamps, M.O. 

or currency. Send at once, 
today to 


Gordon uy Co., Dept. B8, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago 


GUNN FURNITURE Se Order at once and we will include absolutely 


I Fil Free free and comp'imentary an extra picture in 
sunn Desks and Filing Device calaen amcitel “ties Wcanme gxtre Pi 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day 





A INSLEE’S A D VER TISER 


WOOLEN \ HINTS | 

















BENSDORPSIE"SCOCOA 


With just (%) the quantity 
of other makes, the Cocoa 
» With the Yellow Wrapper 
will give the best of 


results. 


Remember, it's DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Price on Bensdorp’s has notadvanced. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers 


DEPT. M, 
All Grocers. BOSTON. 
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For every boy or girl there’s a 


Merry Christmas in the 


Kodak Box 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera for taking 24% x 3% pictures, a Brownie 
Developing Box for developing the negatives in daylight, Film, Velox paper, 
Chemicals, Trays, Mounts—Everything needed for making pictures is 
included in this complete little outfit. 

And the working of it is so simple that anybody can get good results 
from the start. No dark-room is needed and every step is explained in 
the illustrated instruction book that accompanies every outfit. 

Made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—that tells the story 


of the quality. 
THE KODAK BOX NO. 2 


CONTAINING: : 
1 No. 2 Brownie Camera, - - +-$2.00 | 1 No. 2 Brownie Printing Frame, -$ .15 
1 Brownie Developing Box, . - 1.00 1 Doz. 2% x 3% Brownie Velox, - 15 
1 Roll No. 2 Brownie Film, 6 ex., - -20 | 2 Eastman M. Q. Developing Tubes, .10 
2 Brownie Developing Powders, . .05 3 om Developing Trays, - .30 
1 Pkg. Kodak Acid Fixing wowdéer, - -15 1 Doz. 2% x 3% Duplex Mounts, - .05 
1 Four-oz. Graduate, - - - -10 1 Doz. nd Dry Mounting Tissue, .05 
1 Stirring Rod,- - + + + + .05 | 1 Instruction Book, ja @ © «8 


$4.45 








At all Kodak Dealers 


OO Price, Complete $4. 00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Write for Booklet of the Kodak Box. Rochester, N. Y:, The Kodak City. 
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e 
Trade-Mark 
Above 


printed in red and black, is 
sewn on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mat- 
tress. It protects you y *; 
against substitution, and guarantees you the ESS — . 
one mattress that is built, not stuffed, made 7S 

of clean, Ostermoor sheets, hand-laid in the 

ticking, will not mat, get hard or lumpy, and — 
never needs re-making; the one mattress that re- 
mains always soft, even, comfortable and sleep-inducing. 


Samples of Ticking 


Valuable ‘Beok Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send 
you free, full line of ticking samples, our handsome 144- 
page book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ and name of your 
local authorized Ostermoor dealer. 

You can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your room and suit your individual 
taste with the samples which we will send you. They 
include the new Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green and 
Lavender; Gray and White dust-proof satin finish tick- 
ing, striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring- 
bone; and the staple A.C.A. ticking, wide or narrow 
stripe. Send in coupon to-day while we can supply 
the full line of tickings at regular prices. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 7 OSTERMOOR & CO. 


174 Elizabeth St., New York 
































Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our 


Regular Sizes and Prices aim. We were compelled to this —_ by the necessity Pa began oon yao pry on my 
2 feet 6 i of protecting the pub lic against worthless imitations. J part, please send me your 144- 
ab ive. — $8.35 Y our Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask us who he Pa page book and free 
pad ster moor “ 
fe rid is—he will show you a mattress with the Os: y 
8 fect wide, 301bs., 10.00 name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. SAMPLES 
3 feet See 11.70 Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day  _ of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
. check is received, if you order of us by mail F the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 
4 feet wide, 40 1bs., 13.35 “ 


4 feet 6 } inches wide, 15.00 OSTERMOOR & co. vé ; 


All é feat 3 inches long 174 Elizabeth Street eh Oe aes Fs ae a 
Express Charges Prepaid. New York 
rt a 
parts, go cents extra, ~ ° “ a Address 
; oo Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather.’ Bi doe b56ssb0dse 46960666068 0ans so cedensons o 
and Down Co,, Ltd.. Montreal. é 
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Spend your own money, 
your own Way. 


Does it not seem strange to you that a 
dealer who tries to substituté, when 
you ask for an advertised article, should 
assume ‘that you are not capable of 
spending your own money? Show him 
that you are by insisting on getting what 
you asked for and refusing any substi- 
tute. Substitutes pay him a_ larger 
profit, otherwise he would give you 
what you asked for, without question. 
Manufacturers of advertised articles pro- 
duce large quantities, being enabled 
thereby to manufacture cheaply and fur- 
nish the public with high grade goods 
at the price of inferior substitutes. 


Substitutes are expensive at 
any price. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainsiee’s 
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Rub Out To-night 
the Wrinkles 
of To-day 


Each day’s cares and anxieties leave 
their lines on the face. Like lines on a 
slate, they can be allowed to remain a 
permanent record, or they can be re- 
moved at once. Social, household or 
family duties can leave no telltale record »-* 
upon the face of the woman who uses 
Pompeian Massage Cream. <A few. min- 
utes each night ‘massaging the face and 
neck with Pompeian Cream will prevent 
wrinkles and “‘crow’s-feet’’ from getting a 
foothold, or remove them if already there. 


ompeian Massage Cream 


substitutes curves for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, 
and fullness for hollows. By keeping the skin in perfect health, it makes 
a natural, clear complexion, fine-grained, rosy-tinted and smooth as satin. 
It is a cleanser—not a cosmetic. It opens the pores of the 
skin—does not clog them. It even makes the use of face 
powders unnecessary, as it removes all shine. 


Book and Free Sample to Test 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you 
a large sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial 
Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 











Suggest to your brother or husband that he try Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving; by 
cleansing the pores of soap it allays irritation and does away with soreness. All leading barbers 
will massage with Pompeian Massage Cream—accept no substitutes. 










We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but 
do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circum. 
stances. If-your dealer does not keep it, we willsend © 


SMe ce. 
. : 0. 
a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid, on a up Pact Bt. 
receipt of price. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
-) Gentlemen °— 
S Please send, with- 
POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY ~ out cost to me. one 
a copy of your book on 

s t 4 PY ) 
34 Prospect Strce £ facial massage and a lib- 
Cleveland, Ohio & eral sample of Pompeian 

” SS Massage Cream, 

Pompeian Massage Soap Is ap- 4s 


preciated by all who are par- & 
Movement ucular in regard to the qual- 
No. 2 ity of the soap they use. 


To remove hori- For sale by all dealers— Oi vis nccrsaitasieieterscbtthasssss 
zontal wrinkles box of 3 cakes, socents. 


ee —” on the forehead. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


Perfect 
Gift 


y The joy of 7" _ 
| *% one is shared by all 


i 
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His Master's Voice 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Make Christmas 


a Real Christmas 
Victor Talking Machine Co Camden N J, USA 


| Siep abbot =) aml Oo ecbeele)o) ele) elcome @rommme) @M\ Co) eleu-ts) mm @r-tetslolt-tem™ O)tjeeleleitcsa- 
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Ts NEO VISIBLE 











Here are the Reasons Why the Fox Type- 
writer is a Better Typewriter Than Any Other Typewriter Made: 


It Has Perfect Visible Writing. The entire writing line is in the direct line of vision of the operator’ 
and all the matter written remains so—does not pass out of sight under any part of the machine. 
It Has an Assembling Surface for the Type Bars of 16% Inches (other visible typewriters 4). 
This edmite ¢ of the use of a type bar 7-16 of an inch wide—an adjustable bar—gives the Fox Visible the 
durability and permanence of alignment of the “blind” machines, a hitherto impossible thing in the 
construction of visible typewriters. 

It Has Interchangeable Carriages. This means if you own a Fox that you do not have to buy a new 
typewriter when you need a Jong carriage for your machine. Simply buy the carriage. It is instantly inter- 
changeable with the one already on the typewriter. 

+ It Has a Tabulator. Every machine is supplied with a tabulator, which for billing, invoicing and 
tabulating figures is practically indispensable. It is furnished free with each machine. 
These Are Only a Few of the Special Features of The Fox, 
Many Others Described in Our Advertising Matter 


You ought to have these features in your typewriter to secure the 
best and most economical resulis—they are all found only in 
THE NEW FOX VISIBLE 

















They place the Fox away in the lead of all competitors. Let us prove this to 
you in your own office. Catalogue on application. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 130 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


'@® Branches and Representatives in all Cities. Factory and Executive Office 














Vilas’ Extension Book Case 


MISSION STYLE 


3uilé on straight mission lines, square heavy 
posts at all four corners, small glass in oak 
frame, mission door knobs, mission finish—every- 
thing in mission style. Illustration shows four 
sections, top and base, price $22.75, freight paid 
by us to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Buy as many sections as wanted, add to when 
needed. Additional sections $4.50 to $5.00 accord- 
ing to size. Our bookcases are 36 inches long, 
which is from two to four inches longer than any 
other make. The door of each section has an 
equalizer which allows the door to be pulled back 
and forth dt either end. This equalizer makes 
the doors non-binding—they never stick. 

Your dealer can supply you. If he will not, we 
will. Accept no substitates—the Vilas is the best 
value for the money. é 

Catalog sent on request showing other styles of sections 


in all varieties and finishes. . J 
Catalog of Filing devices of all kinds for the asking. 


VILAS-DIVEN CO. 


940 LACKAWANNA AVE., ELMIRA, N. Y- 
PHILADELPHIA, 600 Drexel Building. 


BOSTON, 302 Sudbury Building 
saLesnoows | CLEVELAND, 248 The Arcade 


WASHINGTON, 913 F Street, N. W. 











MISSION 
STYLE 
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A Dollar 


| |An Hour 
Instead of 


A Dollar 


Do you ‘realize what this means to you and those 
depending upon you? 

Don’t be satisfied with a small salary all your life— 
Do as thousands have done; let the International 
Correspondence Schools show you how your 
pay can be increased. It matters not where you are, 
in the city, or on the farm, in the mine, or inthe mill, 
in the office, store, or shop, the I. C. S. can and will 
increase your earning Capacity. 

The I. C. S. imparts to you just the knowledge 
needed to advance you in your present position or at 
an occupation more to your liking. 

A Dollar an Hour is not out of your reach if you 
will only lot us help you. It will cost you nothing 
to ask us—//ow? Cut out the coupon—mark any 
occupation you like—mail it at once, and it will bring 
to your aid all the resources of that great institution 
the I. C. S. an establishment founded and main- 
tained for the benefit of poorly paid men and women. 


If you want your pay increased say so—At once 









































1 Bookkeeper 18 Mechanical y~ 
2 Stenographer 14 Telephone E 
8 Advertisement Writer 15 Elee. L ightin 9 
4 Show Card Writer 16 Mechan. Engineer 
17 Surveyo 
18 nh eT, Engineer 
Corporation Employees 19 il Engineer 
7 Illustrator 20 Bullding Contractor 
8 > Sh Service 21 Architectural Dr: 
9 Chemist 22 Architect 
10 Textile! Mill Supt. 28 Structaral Engineer 
11 Electrician 24 Bridge Engineer 
12 Elec. Engineer 25 Mining Engincer 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify fora larger salary in 
the position numbered 





Name - — = 





Street and No. 





City — State —— a 
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in 1907 


Ainslee’s Magazine 


‘*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS?®? 








built and maintained. 


The publishers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged a program for the entertainment and diversion 
of its readers during the coming twelvemonth, which will show 
a further material advance of the standards governing its policy. 


The multitude of readers of the magazine has been 
attracted to it and remains faithful for no other reason 
than for its unquestioned merit. That, indeed, is the only 
sure reliance that the magazine has, for in the nature of 
things it has none of the advantages—or disadvantages— 
of periodicals which use special articles and illustrations. It 
has won its place of distinction and success without the use 
of the “muck-rake.” It has no sensational revelations to offer 
its readers, Its development has not been the growth of a 
night, Public approval has been sought and acquired by 
means of the consistent excellence of the fiction published. 


The publishers deeply appreciate the more than cordial 
reception which has been and continues to be, with 
gratifying unanimity, extended to AINSLEE’S, and they 
realize that they can respond to it only by keeping the mag- 
azine up to the standards by which its reputation has been 


They have, therefore, made their plans for the coming 
year with these things in mind, and can give their 
friends the unqualified assurance that the twelve months of 
AINSLEE’S for 1907 will make a new and higher record, 
not only for AINSEEE’S, but for magazine fiction in general. 
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Beauty Is Skin Deep 


YOUNG lady went 
golfing the other 
day—arrived onthe 

field with a brilliant com- 
plexion,zotzceably brillant. 

Played around the links 
a couple of times, wiped a 
good deal of perspiration 
from her face—And lo— 
our brilliant complexioned 
young friend became sallow 
and yellow—altogether a 
different looking creature. 

Do you know what was 
the matter? Well our 
young friend was simply a 
victim of the Paint and 
Powder Habit—the curse 
of many a fair satiny skin 
—the ruznation of many 
a young girl’s beauty. 

You see, most of us 


have a wrong idea about 
our skin. We think it is 
simply a covering for the 
body. 

Well, our skin. does act 








a4 






in that man- 
ner. But its 
most import- 
ant function 
is to act as 
Sanitary /¢ 
drainage for} 
the Body. — 

There are 
28 miles of sani- 
tary drainage sys- 
tem in the skin— 
the glands or 
pores—and every 
24 hours this 
drainage system 
should discharge 
at least 2 pounds % $, 
of waste matter. When Miss Brilliant Com- 
plexion covers her face and sometimes her body 
with a fine, dusty, pore-choking powder, she 
simply clogs up the skin pores altogether. 
Then the trouble starts. 

Now, it’s the easiest thing in the world 
to preserve that great gift of beauty—all you 
need is simply pure, high-grade soap and water. 

But, for mercy’s sake, don’t use any old soap. 

The best soap is not merely a “pure” soap, 
for soap can be pure and yet made of cheap and 
injurious materials. It must be made from 
the Azghest grade of the purest materials. 

There is only one such soap and that is Fairy Soap. 

Fairy Soap is made of the same kind of sweet and fresh 
beef fat that you get from your butcher on your roast 
of beef, together with the purest of vegetable oils prop- 
erly balanced. 

It will dissolve out all impurities inyour pores—so that 
they can readily perform their daily function. Its use 
keeps the complexion fresh, clear, bright and healthful 
—almost indefinitely. 

Fairy Soap is sold everywhere. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions, 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Plush PillowTop 


— GIVEN AWAY 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We make this offer to get 
that anyone can burn our big new catalog 
it with handsome ef- ‘described below) into 
fect. Given free to the hands of new 
every person who customers inter- 
sends us 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay cost of beautifying. 

stamping, Only One Free 
shipping, Top to One 


























etc. This Address 
same top § pa tere rsa 
burned 


Le 





The Sted that Steers 


FLEXIBLE FLYER, 





The Swiftest, Safest, 


Strongest Sled Ever Invest 
SWIFTEST—Thatsuits the boys. The feetare 
not dragged in steering. It does not “plow” 
in turning. Draws easiest when not coasting, 
SAFEST-— It steers like a bicycle, the steering 
bar curving the spring-steel runners. The 
only sled a girl can properly control. 
STRONGEST— Made of second-growth white 
ash and steel. Practically indestructible, 
Prevents wet feet and doctor’s bills. 
$500 Prize Contest for Boys and Girls Now On, 


All who enter geta reward, Write sor particulars, 


MODEL SLED FREE 
Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it works and give 
you lots of fun. Sent free by mail with illustrated booklet giving full 
information regarding sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101D, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ee 
SPECIAL oiinttons °° $1.60 
Outfit, only . 

This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Ingludes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 

New Pyrography F EE Contains 96 
CatalogNo. A57 bry eet’ cian 
2,000 illustrations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artints, on articles of wood, leather and plush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The largest 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, TH. N= 


* Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World ” 















Three Dollars 
andEightyfive 
cents, prepaid 


THE CROSBY 
b RH - Bo) 


Soft, Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 
Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 
Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collar 
of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
or other skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, *‘and Crosby 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw fursorGinseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazme. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 











Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Special Xmas Offering 


Mexican and Indian Handicraft 














We are the world’s largest cetaters ot genuine Mex 
ican and Indian Handicraft y direct from native 
workers and sell direct to you, sav SY oir seaaiaeal 
pri We warrant all we sell and guarantee satis 
faction—money back if desired. Read carefully these 


apee int offe nae. 


50c Handsome Drawnwork .00 
4 Handkerchiefs $122 


These beautiful handkerchiefs 
work on fine linen la n. Ful 
t 1 


vuine hand drawn 








wr special Xmas 
for only $1.00. r 
alone for 40c; other 10 


rl Centerpiece 50c 


Warrante 
linen that will wear and wash we 
direct from our best Mexican worke 
Mexico. 3 re ork, | 


sent — 





genuine Mexican hand-" 











»ws fine draw 


stitched, 10 inches square full ‘si 00 value, 
Sent prepaid for only 50 cents. Same thing in larger sizes at 
these sp wg 16 in. $1.15; 20 in, $1.85; 24 in. $2.00 
n Doilies to match, 2 rows of work, 6 in 
loths to match, 12x18 ins. $1.10; 
5 ins. $3.50. Special Prices on 
Seta: 24 in. Center and 6, 6 in 
doilies for only : 









and 6, 8 in. doilies on 

Hand-made 
Indian Basket 
Hand woven by Indians from palm fibre; 5 inches pa 
high, durable eful, ornamental. Sold ¢ erywhere = 
Oc. Our special price prepaid for | Two dinerer 
designs for 25« 5 for 50 


Free Canoe Pin 
With $1.00 orders 


Our beautiful 80-page Art Catalogue of Mexican Drawn 
work, Indian Blankets, etc., sent free with orders or 
alone 4 cents 

Orders filled same day received; no delay Order 
today—satisfaction guaranteed 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. AYI2, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Largest Retailers Genuine Indian ana Mexican 
Handicraft in the World 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


A GIFT OF COMFORT 


IS ALWAYS APPRECIATED 
THIS COMBINATION BOX CONTAINING 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


Ball Bearing 
Garters 


makes a splendid Christmas present and costs only 75 cents ¢ 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS are worn by most men. 
They’re the strongest easy suspenders and the most 
comfortable. For the same reason BALL BEARING 
GARTERS are so well liked. 

You can find nothing ‘else as useful, so attractively boxed, for 
so little money. This box of Suspenders and Garters will please any man. 

If not on sale in your city, we will mail the Suspenders and Garters in the 
gift box, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
President Suspenders Alone (No Garters) in a Picture Box Equally 
as Attractive Only 50 cents 
The President 1907 Art Calendar, 5 parts, 10 colors, in- 
cludes four 8x12 inch pictures of strikingly beautiful types 
of American Womanhood. No printing on pictures. The 
prettiest calendar you ever saw. 25 cents postpaid. 
THE C.A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
501 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 
































se For 

&. Holiday Gifts 
it!| ED. PINAUD’S |& 
PARISIAN PERFUMES 


IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 


Put up in decorated boxes 











Brise Embaumee Violette La Corrida 

aperfect Violet Perfume, rhis exquisite per- 

exhaling not only the fume, the newest pro- 

delicacy of the h'ossom, duct of the Parfumerie 

but conta 1 le very ED. PINAUD, is already 

atmosphere of the violet the favorite of the 

fields of nee Pro- ‘““Monde Elegant” of 

nounce mnoisseurs Paris. It isan indescrib- 

the most remarkable ably delicate bouquet, 

Violet Extract ever pro- extracted from the very ¥ fez e) ¥ cd PAS T E. 
duced heart of the choicest 

1 oz. bottle, $2.00 blossoms. Will Make Your Teeth Pearly White and Sound. 


2 oz. bottle, $4.00 | 2 oz. bottle, $4.00 Removes Tartar, Preserves the Gums. 


Larger bottles: $6.00, $9.00,$12.00,$17.50, 5 j 
ates - - Pro ing aga $25.00 ENGLAND’S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 100 Years in Use 


Valuable Book on Beauty Culture. Practical. Instructive. Alto- 
= new Illustrated with pictures of beautiful women, includin: lnparts 0 Cet ragrance to the breath, 














a Calve, Leslie Carter, Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Russell, Contains the most valuable vegetable antisep- 
Apa Held.) YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Write today tics for cleansing the mouth. 
and mention your dealer's name. At all good stores —Sold in Pots and Tubes. 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York. }SOLE IMPORTING 
: aa RSHALL FIELD & CO., C , ENTS 
Dept. 55 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York errs tieabcasacn meets 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








YOU WILL HEAR IT TALKED ABOUT 


= 











JANUARY 


POPULAR 


WILL BE A HOLIDAY NUMBER, AND WILL HAVE SO 
MANY NOTABLE FEATURES THAT IT IS BOUND TO 
BE THE MOST-TALKED-OF MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 
i atiintanibaatac 











Strange Cases of a Medical Free-lance. Under 
this caption W. B. M. Ferguson contributes 
the first of a series of the most striking stories 
ever written. 


224 A Son of the Plains. The first instalment of 
this powerful Western story by Arthur Paterson 
will appear. 


Pages 


Adventurers Extraordinary. George Bronson- 
Howard has written the complete novel for this 


Of issue. It deals with adventures in the China 


Sea. 


How Christmas Cameto Ocos. This is a holiday 


Reading story of a new type. It is by Charles Steinfort 


Pearson. 


Matter Napoleon and the Trust. An absorbing novel- 
ette by J. B. Corbet, Jr., which tells how a 


unique “trust” was “busted.” 


The Gaunt Serang. A long novelette in the 
“O’Rourke” series, by Louis Joseph Vance. 


OTHER GOOD THINGS: Two humorous stories, by Harry 
C. Antes and B. M. Bower; a mesmeric mystery story, by J. Egerton; 
a sea story, by F. Walworth Brown; a story of Spanish treasure, by 
K. and Hesketh Prichard; a detective story, by Scott Campbell; and 
serials by Arthur W. Marchmont and William Le Queux. 





Issued December 10th. Price 15 Cents. 





STREET & SMITH, 79 to 89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


‘ 
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Haddon Jfall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey 








CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 





Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


a 


BOOHLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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The Special Christmas Number 


OF . THE 


METROPOLITAN 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 66 P Pies 
DECEMBER 1906 PRICE 15 ‘ FANC H 
METROPOL ITAN probably one of the strongest stories ever written 


1 a, ee Ce, ey A INE by Henry C. Rowland, will appear in complete 


form in the December issue. 





Fanch, a reprobate, is reformed—becomes a Sampson 
through circumstance—wins the love of a shipwrecked com- 


panion on a desert island. 








Each story in the CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
is complete in itself. It isn’t necessary to 
have serial 
stories in 
the METRO- 
POLITAN to 
induce con- 
tinuous sub- 
scriptions; 
the reading 
of one num- 


A black and white reproduction of the cover design ber creates 
for THE DECEMBER METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, a d eman d 


by BLENDON CAMPBELL. 
eo for the next. 
Artists whose contributions in color, pen- 
and - ink and halftone appear are: 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
EMIL HERING 
DAN-SAYRE GROESBECK 
J. CAHILL 
WILL CRAWFORD 
BLENDON CAMPBELL 








The last Christmas number of the METROPOLITAN was 
sold out” within a few days after the date of issue ( No- 
vember 15th). Many were disappointed in not being able 
to procure copies. Subscribe early. Order from your news- 
dealer or direct. Single copies fifteen cents ; annual sub 
scription $1.50. 





“ 





Reduced from the full-page color illustration by Emm 
HERING in THE DECEMBER METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


Ohe METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


- H. RUSSELL, Publisher 


3 West 29th Street, New York 
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CISSBNIM 
ODacaial 


A present like this for your boy or 
girl is enjoyed by the whole family 


A well-posted boy or girl means an intelligent and wide-awake man or woman. Intelligent men 
and women are to-day needed in all fields of human activity, and there is no surer way for a 
parent to make such a man or woman of his child than to havein the home, within easy reach, 
a book in which the child may answer for himself the thousands of questions that are sure to con- 
front him, and in which he may be interested to read further and further of the best information 
in the world. as 


A Christmas Opportunity 


stands open to every parent who wishes to benefit his children, and to every man and woman who wishes to 
make a gift of the greatest value to any relative or friend. The gift that will be a source of delight, not merely 
for the day, but for years, and will also be of the greatest benefit to the recipient, is a set of the New CHAMBERS 
EncycLopapiA. If you wish to do something to-day that you will be glaiof for years, copy out the form be- 
mentioning this magazine), and send it to us. 


low Or, if you prefer, we will send free our booklet, with speci- 


men pages, colored and half-tone illustrations, and colored maps. 


The New Chambers Briefly Described 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia and Atlas is not only the best in existence, but much less expensive 
than any other book in the same class. It is a new and original work, not a reprint, nor a work based upon 
material belonging to another book, on which the copyright has expired. Itis the latest and only author- 
ized edition of a standard work that has been largely drawn upon in the compilation of several other encyclo- 
pedias. It is right up-to-date. It consists of ten massive volumes, each measuring 104x7% inches. It 
fills a two-foot shelf, and weighs sixty-five pounds. There are more than 100 new colored maps, 4,000 
beautiful engravings, many colored and half-tone illustrations, 5,000 biographies of distinguished men and 
women, and about 10,000 pages of useful information upon every subject within the scope of the human 
mind. Every line is printed from good size new type, and the printing is perfect. The half Russia sets are 
hand bound at the famous Lippincott binderies, in dark red leather, durable and handsome. Each set has 
gold leaf lettering on the backs, head-bands, spring backs, and marbled edges and is an ornament to any 
library. 





COPY THE FOLLOWING FORM AND MAIL TO-DAY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen 





Dec.’06. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me, carriage prepaid, one complete set of the New Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, in half Russia binding. If I am satisfied with it, lagree to send you $3.00 within five days of its receipt, 
and $ 1 month for fifteen months afterward, making $50.00 altogether. If I am not satisfied, I will return the books 
to you within five days of their receipt, at your expense, and you are to refund me my $2.00. 

ADDRESS 
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Success Magazine 


The great magazine feature of the 

‘e: ly og Ms _ “fe C coming year will be contributed 
— to Success MaGazine b 
SUCCES ) 
Mesezine Josiah Flynt 

college man, tramp, vagabond, 
beggar, adventurer, world roamer 
—the man who knows better than 
any other, perhaps, the under- 
world of European and Ameri- 
can cities—the man who has made 
the police forces of New York and 
Chicago frantic with rage while 
successfully eluding their most 
intense desire to lay hands on 
him, “Josiah Flynt” gives to the 
world, in Success Macazing, his 
true and complete life story “up 
to date.” It is a story pitiful, 
fascinating, exciting, sad, merry, 
brilliant—wtter/y unique,—a story 
of most gripping and absorbing 
interest. It commences in the 
December number. 




















Vance Thompson —The Dreyfus Drama 


Mr. Thompson has, from his intimate internal knowledge of all the conditions surrounding ‘‘ the 
greatest tragedy of the age,’’ given us a most powerful and pathetic story of the plot which convulsed 
all Europe — which brought about the downfall of cabinets and the destruction of military and 
political reputations. A three-part story commencing in the December number. 


The People’s Lobby 


represents a great national movement, originated and organized by Success Macazine, to protect 
the people’s interests. It is managed by a governing board of leading Americans from all parts of the 
country. Full information about its workings in Success MaGazine during 1907. 


F. Hopkinson Smith 


In ‘* Loretta of the Shipyards** Mr. Smith has given us a beautiful love story of Old Venice — 
one of the best which has ever come from his graceful and facile pen. 


The Editor’s Cabinet 


Contains monthly ‘* Questions and Answers’* of the highest interest and value, edited by leading authorities: 


Literature, by Eowin Marxnam. Domestic Economy, by Isaset Gorpon Curtis. 
Civic Betterment, by J. Horace McFartanp. Child Study, by Patterson Du Bois. 

Science and Invention, by Hupson Maxim Hints to Investors, by Epwarp SHerwoop Means. 
Agriculture, by Pror. Witutiam P. Brooxs The Drama, by Davip Brasco. 





PeCory SUCCESS MAGAZINE, woietrer ete ve BS Year 
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Necco 


WEETS 


ew igland 
ConfectioneryCe 4 
BOSTON 


Confectionery 


The new way to buy confectionery is to be guided by 
the Necco Sweets Seal of quality,—a stamp that insures, 
without further question, the freshness and goodness of 
confectionery no matter when or where you buy it. 


—4 


The Necco Sweets Seal shown above is imprinted on 
every package of more than five hundred varieties manufac- 
tured by the New England Confectionery Company. 

To perfectly comprehend what the Necco Sweets Seal 
stands for, try a box of 


| 6 KG eQrares 


of the confectioner’s art. 

Whether your taste is for chocolates, bon bons, or 

candies of the plainer sort, we are content that you should 

judge all Necco Sweets by these delicious chocolates. Necco 

Sweets are made under perfect conditions, in the cleanest, 

airiest and largest building in the country devoted wholly 
to the manufacture of candy. 


Necco Sweets are for sale by the best confectioners and 
druggists and wherever the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., ag 7 
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MAXIM GORKY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS These three literary giants, the most HALL CAINE 
Author of “* The Fighting Chance” popular novelists of America, Russia, Author of “ The Christian” 
and England, contribute 


THE NEXT THREE SERIALS FOR 


APPLETON’ 
MAGAZINE 


We shall begin with one of the most remarkable novels of modern times, by one 
of the most remarkable men of the day, the great Russian author, patriot and exile, 


MAXIM GORKY 


This novel was written in America, and will be first given to the world in 
Appleton’s Magazine. Gorky considers it his masterpiece, and all who have been 
privileged to read the manuscript have been carried away by its power. It has the 
pi. the rush and the thrill of Victor Hugo. It is full of mother love. _ It is full of the 


ove of man for woman. It is full of the love of man for mankind. It is full of the 


excitement, the fire, the plot and counterplot of the — of the Russian Revolution, 
yet it is as wholesome as its title indicates. It is cal 


“ MOTHER” 


This will be the most important serial of the time. _ It begins in the December number, 
illustrated by the brilliant Russian artist Ivanowski, who is now living in America. 


HONESTLY, NOW, HAS ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE SUCH A PROGRAM TO OFFER ? 


FREE=-=DECEM BER==FREE 


We will give the December number free with all subscriptions for 1907 


BE SURE TO ADD APPLETON’S TO YOUR LIST 


A (ireat $3.00 Magazine Now only $1.50 a Year 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
ooh 
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ONDS 


EXTRACT 
The Standard 
for 60 years 


POND’S EXTRACT should 
always be in the home, 
ready for every emer- 
gency. Indispensable for 
sprains, bruises, cuts, 
wounds, burns, scalds, etc. 
It gives immediate relief. 


Don’t allow yourself to be 
imposed upon by weak, im- 
pure or potsonous prepara- 
tions of witch hazel, as 
substitutes for PON D'S 
EXTRACT. 


Interesting booklet, “First 
Aid tothe Injured,’’ sent free 
if you write. Dept. 6, 






















LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 

















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliam 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
t free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., 

THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 

Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill. 


SONGS==MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available 


POPULAR MUSIC CO,, (Inc.) "2 asec S°- 
ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions, We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 


us your work. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI, O 


The Quickest Road to 
S ON ( FAME AND. FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today 
We will compose the music. 
Your song may be worth 
WRITING Thousands of Dollars 
pecens | no offer before roofing 
Song and Money. It is 


HAYES MUSIC CO., 22 | Star Building, CHICAGO 


























How To Grow Tall 


Wouldn't You Like to Add from 2 to 5 laches to Your Height ? 
To be a* good height t» dance with"? To be “tal. enough to see im 
acrowd’’? To improve the symmetry of your Piece’ ‘ d add to your! 
eneral appearance? It is entirely possible tor you to increase your! 
eight and accoinplish these other advantages in your own home 
without taking any internal treatment, without drugs. without opera 
tion, without pain or injury to yourse.f, without putting yourself to 
any inconvenien ¢. FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 
fe In order that anyone can learn how to get increased height, | 
have prepared an interesting book for free distribution, explaining 
why some people are short and others tall, and telling how short 
people can add from two to five inches to their height, and get all the 
advantages that goo | height carries with it. All you have to do is 
ito write for this book, stating your heig “ht, your weight, your age, 
your sex, and we will send you full particulars about the secrets 
of getting increased height and good figure. Address at once, 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 89R, Unity Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














my Eyesight Restored 


Granulated Lids, Cataracts, Pterygiums and 
other forms of eye troubles cured by ACTINA. 
No Cutting, No Drugging. ACTINA is 
sent on tria Write for our 100-page book. It 
is interesting and instructive. Free on appli- 
cation 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSN. 
Dept 66 B. 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

















This eeneTm UL wAen swiron FREE 








xry OZ., 
@ switch to match If you find it big bargain, 
remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 switches 
and get your own free. Special shades trifle 

Inclose 5c postage. Send sample fos 
te and free beauty book, Mrs.Ayer’s 
mporinum,Dept. 578, 17 
y St, Chieago, iL 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 


A WOMAN’S OWN STORY. 

HOW SHE CURED HERSELF 
forever by a home treatment that is safe, positive 
and true to nature. Write me today, enclose stamp 
and I will tell you. Address FLORENCE HAW- 

THORNE, 220 White Plains A ve, New Y ork 


WARM FEET | 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days ; magnetie 
fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector known; 
your feet peep Warm all the ti ne oF te oy if standing in water, 
snow, and ice. Send stamp for k of ong 

HACHE. BER t MAGNETIC SHIELD O¢ oo. Catone, tl. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


WHAT 


ORANGEINE 


REALLY IS 


Most Useful Prescription for 
RELIEF, PREVENTION, CURE 


Formula Since 1892: 
Acetanilid - - : 
Caffeine : : 

Soda Bi-carb. - - - 

Nux Vomica 
Mandrake 
Blueflag 


Total in each Powder 
RESULTANT: 


Its delicately skillful balance secures only 
rompt remedy, with no depressant or drug 
Prectas proved by hundfeds of millions of 
powders, and vast accumulation of human testi 
mony from many rare sources. 


gr2a 
er 6 
gr. 
| Homeopathic ) a 
f Trituration = 


gr 5. 





REALLY DOES 
For Every Age and Condition 


Normally stimulates Heart Action, Pertectly 
regulates Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurately 
Adjusts the Nervous System. 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


By Better Assimilation of 
Better Blood. 
Perfect Regulation 
Waste Matter. 
The action of Orangeine on Chronic Conditions 
is gradual but ¢horough. 
Orangeine acts quickly 
Colds 
Tt} Grip ” 


Nourishment — thus 


thus thorough Elimination ot 


evenly. normally 
Indigestion 
Dyspepsia 
Headache Nervousness 
Neuralgia Brain Fag 
Offsets Chill, Exposure, Overwork 


on 


25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price 
$1.00 packave 36 powders). i 
of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The 







IF YOU EXPECT 


MIRACLES 


DON’T WRITE 
US 


But if you 
desire immediate 
relief from the 

smothering sensa- 


The Inven- 
tion of Dr. 
Max Herz, 
of the Uni- 








— * tions caused by 

lenna. 

Nota 

patent 

medicine, 

but a ; 

scientific and wish to eliminate all the 
treatment. distressing symptoms of 





BRONCHITIS 


with the assurance of an ultimate 
cure of these tormenting diseases, the 


VACUUM TYMPAN 


Which scientifically mas- 
Sages the mucous mem- 47a 
branes. will prove a revela- 
tion to you. Write for book- 
let which tells a convincing 
Story 

VACUUM TYMPAN CO. 
206 Lafayette Street, New York 























10c package (2 powders 
Before January 1, 1907, we will mail free, one 2c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of 





. 5c package ‘6 powders), 0c package (15 powders) 


Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











~>TRIACOL 
“‘The attion of TRIACOL in Bronchitis 
is simply marvelous.’”’ 


The above brief statement quoted from the 
letter of a Chicago physician, tersely expresses the 
opinion of all physicians who have used TRIACOL 
(Alpers) 

It is prescribed with the same marvelous results 
tor 


; Chronic Coughs 
Bronchial Catarrh ana 
} Bronchial Asthma 


and pulmonary and respiratory diseases in gen 
eral 

TRIACOL (Alpers) is palatable, easily digested 
and improves the appetite 

It is not a patent medicine, but an ethical prepa- 
ration approved by physicians. 

Send for Booklet telling all about TRIACOL. 

At all Department Stores and Druggists 

If your dealer hasn’t it send us his name and 
address and fifty cents and we will send you ex ¢ 
press prepaid our regular $1.00 size bottle. § 


B2OO888856888555855585585858888888 


THE ALPERS CHEMICAL CO., ¢ 
Dept. 22 4 White St., New York 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


A RECORD OF 3! YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


DRUG a0 LIQUOR HABITS 





ow Deaf People 
Are Made to Hear 


A Device That is Scientific, Simple, Die | si:atorium at tevanon, Ohio. Fine location asily 


reached by train and electric cars from Cincir 


rect, and Restores Hearing in Even No prtey Rates reasonable, ‘aes 


a ME If 7b Bas Ticats “ 
the Oldest Person—Comfortable, TREATMENT. at tlie Sanatorium, write us 











es 442 E t 
Invisible, and Perfect Fitting. could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each ind 
comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full informati 


Ever see a pair of Sound Magnifiers? 

They are so soft in the ears, one can’t tell they are wearing them 

And, no one else can tell either because they are out of sight 
when worn. Wilson’s Ear Drums are to weak hearing what spec- 
tacles are to weak sight. 

Because they are sound magnifiers, just as glasses are sight 
magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off them—the 
strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They can be put into the ears, 
or taken out ina minute, just as comfortably as spectacles can be 
put on and off. 


THE DR. J, L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. $5, Lebanon, Ohio 











“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton, Other 





And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because they are systems may te eo alleviate, but this is sure and perma. 
ventilated and so soft in the ear holes they are not felt even when nent.”—N. Y¥. Sun, Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
the head rests onthe pillow. They protect raw inner parts of the Blauk, No Dieting No Hard w ork 
ear from wind or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 

THE PROOF is in our Book, which tells how these tiny sound For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
magnifiers are made, and contains four hundred letters from Harmless and Positive. NO FAILU RE, Your re ss ction is assured— 
people whose hearing was brought back by their use. BOOK rednced to stay. One month's treatme oo. flail or office, 1870 
FREE. Send postal for it today—get it by return mail. Broadway, New York. A PERMAN REDUC TION au ARANTEED. 






WILSON FAR DRUM CO, 68 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. “The Cure is positive and permanunt.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 93 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.” —N. Y. Press, 1899 
| Beware of Imitators. 


is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a business 
A BUSINESS a BUSIN SIN ES $ (selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as much or 
THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY more than $5,000 annually. By the MiLBuRN-Hicks Easy METHOD succcess is almost cer- 
tain. We furnish everything nec essary, catalogues (the be: s> ever printed), follow-up 


literature, spec literature. special circulars. i mes of mail order buyers, place your advertising, and guide you on ‘the road to success. f you can invest from $10 


© $100 write us. We know how and will “show you. Catalogue and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 101 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 


DEAFNESS CURED AT LAST’ 


Wonderful New Discovery for the Positive Cure of Deafness and Head Noises 


At last after years of study and research, the wonderful Nature forces have been harnessed together and 
Deafness can be cured. If I did not know positively that my method could cure, | would not allow my name 
to be connected with this treatment. My standing is such that | cannot afford to 7 or = the 
facts. I know what this treatment will do and what it has done and can safely say, "It is the greatest, grandest 
and simplest in the world today." It seems to make no difference with this cure as to age, how long ) ayy be 
deep seated the deafness is, its cures are permanent. Test your hearing wile a — Kyou do not =a ‘it _ 






























feet away, you are deaf. Write me giving age, sex, cause, how | if you have Cata 
Nervous wel. and if you mage Comer in noisy places, ged all particulars ea cae, and | Twill ¢ ve 
trut! t! not. I give an y scientific opinion wi 
Sol coateendion Pye and a edict on Decions a oe nd Head Noises free. The advice contained in th’s th's book has been the means of saving 


the hearing of hundreds of people. Write today to the Guna, Guy Clifford Powell, M. D., 1598 Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill., for free infor- 
mation, including his valuable free book. 
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RHEUMATISM “CURED | 


THROUCH THE FEET 


Don’t Take Medicine—External Remedy 
Which Cives Immediate Relief 
Mailed FREE TO TRY. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 


Return mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar 
pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
Michigan cure for rheumatism. They are curing 
very bad cases of every kind of rheumatism, both 





chronic and acute, no matter how severe. "They 
are euring cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering after 
doctors and baths and medicines had failed. 


TRADE MARK Yd 
ini aa 





When the Drafts come, try them. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit received- then you can 
send us One Dollar. If not, we take your simple 
1d the Drafts cost you absolutely nothing. 
afford not to accept such an offer? You 
that we couldn’t afford to make 
the Drafts didn’t cure. We earnestly 
believe they will cure you. So write today to 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 1284 Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. A valuable book on Rheumatism, 
illustrated in comes free with the trial 
Drafts. Send no money—just your name and ad- 


dress, 
mete symptoms.@ Whetzel 


ASTHMA S222 


proved by best U.S. medical authorities as the o stem 
coown to permanent- TME 
ly cure the disease. FREE TEST TREAT NT 
including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 
tion of the case and sending names of two two 7 rang Oe sufferers. 


Address at oO. 
Dept. D. Express ullding. Chicago. 


sav So, 

Can vou 
can readil\ 
the offer if 


see 


colors, 


No relapse. @ No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 









American 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will 
instantly and permanently remove undesirable 
hair from the face, neck, etc. Price, ane 

We are not afraid to have 
Free Trial you try this wonderful pre- 
. paration, and you may do so FREE. If you 
will send us l0c. to cover cost of postage and 
package we will send you atrial bottle; not + 
J dollar hottle, of course, but sufficient to remove 
siderable hair and furnish a good test. 
ddress 





cor 





- Rhodes Co., Lowell, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 
*“*The Morley Phone’”’ \ 


A miniature Telephonefor 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and encire hy com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
andwhispers plainly heard, 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
hooklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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Write for 















Thousands Of Doctors 


who have for years endorsed 
and successfully used 


Hydrozone 


will tell you that it is a harmless and 





remarkably efficient remedy for 


SORE THROAT 


I am certain that a trial of 
HYDROZONE will give you grati- 


fying results that I will send by mail 


A 25¢, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one to a family) 


So 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 


10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 
Sold by leading druggists. None 


genuine without my signature. 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecoie 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France 
57 Prince St., Send free 
New York City. a " _ ggg 
ydrozone, for 
FREE! 9° which I enclose 
Valuable book- ov” 10c. to pay forward- 
let on How CG ing charges. Coupon 
to Treat rood only until Jan. 30,'07 
Dis 
eases. 







Vame 
Address... 


SOE iisiscndvtonss es 
Write Legibly. 
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Any Child 


who has enjoyed the benefit of 
Mennen’s Borated Talcun 

let Powder daily since b 

free from the painful chappin 
and Mego | which comes wi 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


f soothes and heals.and if used dai- 
ly,enables the most tender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

Put upin non-refillable boxes, 
for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a waeremtes of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents, 

Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

ay, Mennen’sViolet(Borated) 

Talcum Powder. _It has the 
scent of fresh cut Violets. 


ARNICA 
- JELLY 
keeps the 
skin soft and 
smooth; noth- 
ing better for 
chaps, pim- 
les, burns 
ruises an 
all eruptions. 
The collaps- 
able metal 
tube is con- 
venient and 
unbreakable. 
If your dealer i] 
hasn't it,send 


to us 
Postpaid, 260. @Y 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 32tteeptic, proservos, beaut 


7 weetens the breath— 
hardens the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 
athird of a century. The metal package is most convenient 
for travel or the home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 

25c at all Druggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 


C. BH. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
| Ra lee deh tht SLE J 
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(Established 1879.) 
‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL PRUGUISTS, 
i Post 5 His Dec iptire 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
T hroat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
ad. 

















GNORANCE of the laws 
I of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


(Mlustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
“Sexology” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government and the most eminent physicians, preach- 
ers, professors and lawyers throughout the country 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for ‘Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


BUFFAL LITHIA 


WATER 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Prac- 
tice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses ? 


*For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.’ 


Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 
Canada 6 is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states : WATER INFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’, 


Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University Y Mich., end author 
of articles in International Cyclopedia gg, s one of the best 
of Surgery, 1s of the opinion that BUF FALO LITHIA WATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.”’ 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York: ‘1 for patients, and used it in my 
have for some years prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for GQUTY TROUBLE 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.”’ 

Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 








PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We will prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful nse of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the 
System, prevents its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to-day fora 
trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 316 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








OXYDONOR TREATS LIFE Q 


Plenty of oxygen in the system with freely oxygenated blood, means life, with the most 
vigorous functioning Of all vital organs. 

Oxydonor causes the whole system to drink freely of oxygen from the air by the attraction it 
begets in the body, which imparts the strongest affinity for oxygen in the blood. Oxydonor 
thus causes disease in any form to disappear, by siniply bracing the vital process to the 
mastery of the devitalizing process. 

‘Thousands of men and women are today enjoying independence from medication and 
disease through Oxydonor. 

Oxydonor applies to anyone's case, except where the evil work of disease is finished. 

It can be carried in the pocket and used any time without delay. 

SAVED LIFE.—Dean C. Dutton. Field Secretary of Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, writes: ‘We could 
not get along without our Oxydonors. We have three. It saved my life.” 

Write for descriptive hooks mailed to vou without cost. It is important you should have them 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is but one genuine Oxydonor and that has the name of the 
originator and inventor— Dr. H. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name 
61 Fitth St., Detroit. Mich. U. 2268 , 
' ' 261 Fifth Ave... New York ~ St. Catherine &t., 


w ork. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Montreal Can. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


rm LAD: LINE 


FLORIDA 4 











ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER SERVICE BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA, 
DE LAND, SANFORD, ENTERPRISE, FLA., and INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW YorRK, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
General Offices, Pier 36 N.R. Branch, 290 Broadway. N. Y. 
RARE LE RRO A IS. ANG NR TTS NETTIE 8 MTN 
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, Piano Player Mechanism with METAL PNEUMATICS , 
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Pecee 


THE VITAL PART of the 
Mechanivm, Primary and 
Secondary Valves and 
Pneumaticy and the Wind 
Chest -Made of Braw, 
Steel and Phosphor Bronze 





CECILIAN (CABINET) PIANO PLAYER 


CAN BE ATTACHED TO ANY PIANO. 











peees peeea peoced Peeed peced peeed peoed peced Pecos peeee : 











In all piano players, the “pneumatics” are the vital part of the entire mechanism. 

In all piano players except the Cecilian, these “pneumatics” are made of wood and : 
leather--and that’s where the trouble comes in. 

Ever get your shoes wet and have them dry hard and stiff? Leather will do that 
in damp weather, for it absorbs the moisture. i 

Ever had a door or a window stick in your house? It’s because the wood swells n 
during damp weather. 





That's the trouble with the wood and leather “pneumatics.” : 
They are affected by the constant changes in the weather and can’t do their work 
properly. 


In the Cecilian Piano Player mechanism, the “pneumatics” and the wind : 
chest are made of metal,—brass, steel and phosphor bronze,—weather doesn't 
affect them in any way. They don’t swell, neither do they shrink, and that’s 
why they are always in perfect working order. 

The Cecilian piano player mechanism is built into the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano, the 
Farrand-Cecilian Piano, and also in cabinet form ready to be attached to any piano. H 


Catalog fully describing all of these instruments, 
sent free on request. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY | 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Living = Music - Box 
is the registered name for my genuine 

Geisler - Andreasberg - Roller 
—U. 8. Pat. No. 50853.— 


A special-bred strain of Canaries, di- 
rectly imported from our own hatch- 
eries in Germany. Their song is entirely 
different from the ordinary Canary, and 
far superior to anything you have ever 
heard. It is simply marvelous how a 
little bird like this can bring forth sucha 
volume of sweet, rich, melodious tunes. 


GUARANTEED DAY and $5 
NIGHT SONGSTERS 
Other varieties from $2 up. 
Sent by express anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, alive arrival at Express office guaranteed. 
Beware of imitators, Cage and bird’s inside wing must 
be stamped with my registered Trade-Mark, ‘Living-Music-Box,”” 
or not genuine. KAHUKA, OAHU, HAWAII, April 21, 1906, 
Received my Geisler-Roller in perfect condition. I never heard such sweet 
notes before. Thank you, Mr. Geisler, for your fair treatment. L.I.Bourke, 


; 


Large illustrated catalog, booklet, and testimonials free. 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. 3, Omaha, Neb, 


Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888. 

















MAK 


One man an F $10 10.00 can do Dp with a 


PETTYJOHN - 


Concrete Block Machine 
An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO WRITE US from 
each locality to starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are going to build 
ahome you should have it. Vhole outfit 
costs only $12500. Sand, Water pie Cement 
only materials required. One man can make 
200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


cf PE’ rr YSOHN CO., 669 CO., 669 N, 6th St.. Terre » Haute, Int Ind. | 


EARN AT 
u me vo “AT MOUNT BIRDS | 
HO 
n teach you by mall tostuff and mountall 

mo - ran Birds, Heads, etc., to ven Stiles = 
Make Rugs. Be tye ‘our own taxiderm 
your home with your beautiful tropnies. Easily 
and quickly learned in spare time, by men or 

women. Sportsmen and nature-lovers should be 
taxidermists. Highest endorsements, success guar- 
anteed. If interested write today for catalog and 
Taxidermy Magazine FREE—WRITE TODAY. 

THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, (ine.) 

119H St., Omaha, Nebr. 


~~... y B® Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
Bg, lack of original patents owned by us. No 
~» twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 



























with Ra Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
Cie. Ma MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation. 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A 





AINSLEE’S has some corking good stories of a popu- 
lar kind.—Cleveland Leader. 

AINSLEE’S comes down near the end of the year with 
a table of contents that promises a remarkable climax 
to an unusually successful twelve months.—Zvansville 
Courier. 
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THE ORIGIN 
Pepsin 
Gum + 


Beeman’s 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations, 


AL 


¥ 
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094 44444464-6-4-46-6-64464666466-64664 












LOOK INSIDE 








WILL 


AKE YOU BEAUTIFUL 


For old and young alike. Something entirely. 
new. Learn how to retain your youth, improve 
your personal appearance and make yourself; 
more attractive. If 1 would be beautiful, 
send your name and address today-and we 
will mail the above booklet to you abso- 
lutely free, ; 
HELEN HALE 
Dept. A4, 46 Van Buren St., Chieago, Il 








DYKEMA 





THE DYKEMA CO., 


A hand-power Continuous-Cu 

Self-measuring — perfect m 
feed—“‘DIRECT TO YOU” 
Mixers with Engine, $225. 


Send for Catalog. 


Concrete Mixer $100 


Stone and Brick Machines, $25 up. 


BOOK OF 40 BUILDING PLANS 30c. 


BE mixer 
ix —low 
PRICE, 


Cement 


s, Mich, 














3206 Huron St., Grand Rapid 


Circulars, books, newsp 
a Se Largergl8 M 


ards 





aper, Card 

oney saver, 
maker All easy, printed rules, 
Write factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards, 


The Press Co., Meriden, Cong 








BOOK- 
KEEPING 


TAUGHT 


A GOOD POSITION and a large 
salary always await an expert Book- 
keeper. We teach you as ing 
thoroughly by mail and make 


lutely no charge for tuition 
place you in a paying position. 


wish to better yourself, write for our 
guarantee offer and our FREE book 
“How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper.” 


Cc tal Cor © Schools, 





until coat 
If you 

















OUR.MARKET LETTER 


FREE FOR THE ASKING; WRITE FOR IT 














Let Us Tell You in Our Market Letter the Story of Nevada's Mines. 


WEAL I H We Are Making and Have Made More Mines Than Any Other Promotion 
i dieeneeinaenannnnneenmnnent 


House in the Country 
WITHIN THE GRASP Our Engineers Are In Every Southern Nevada Gold Camp 

—_————_ oF 118 —————_ 

PRUDENT INVESTOR WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER in Some of Our 
Mining Enterprises. 


Pirtrich, Wot & Cope 


- Conservative Brokers and Mine Makers: 
Home Offic, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada 








Eastern Office. 6 Walt St, New Yore N Y 
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Made-tc 


Order 


igarettes 


PINKUS 
BROTHERS 


06 NEW St. 
NEW YORK/% 














r > 
TRY A CIGARETTE THAT’S MADE 
“ON HONOR” 


Our only excuse for existing as purveyors of 
quality Cigarettes is that we have proven 
isands of smokers that we can and do 

han others and at 
special feature of 
garette with individuality by 
without extra charge, their 
whatever emblem they may 


er price, adding the 
ng that ci 
on it, 





gram or 


These Cigarettes are made by hand in our 
nit workshop, of the finest Turkish and 
an tobacco, and are literally made “on 
scause we have no hope of retaining 
ronage unless we successfully appeal 
= ticular taste. There are no jobber's 
t ler’s profits to pay—that saving goes 
nto the tobacco-quality. 


Special Offer 





















l las been our custom not to mark Cigar- 

t lers of pee tae 500, but, in order to 

c e of their superior quality. at the 
west possible cx st to you, and with confidence 
iat the trial will bring profit- bearing orders— 


We will make 100 Cigarettesspecially marked 
with your monogram, crest or other Cooign, at 
the following rices: $1.50, $1.75, 95, $2.20, 
$2.60, or $3.00 in full standard sizes. Your money 
will be returned without question if you are 
not satisfied. 


Inasmuch as this first order of roo Cigarettes 
will show loss rather than profit, they will not 
only be made but so/d “ON HONOR.’ 


For the Holidays—an order of 200 of any of 
the above grades will be packed in our new 
Cigarette Humidor of handsomely embossed 
green metal paper with cushion top. It is tin- 
lined and as eftective in its purpose and ap- 
pearance as any high-priced humidor obtain 
able. 


It Makes a Most Attractive and 
Acceptable Holiday Gift 
Booklet “All About Made-to-Order Cigar- 


ettes’’ FREE. Samples of various grades 
(unmarked) for 25 cents. 


~ PINKUS BROTHERS 


Department 12 


56 New Street 


NEW YORK 
- 
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TWO GREAT FEATURES 


ARE IN THE 


DECEMBER 


THE FT 


A 
Z CLEVERNESS 


AGA 
E 


I 


A POWERFUL NOVEL 
“THE SHOULDER-KNOT” 


By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
AND 


“AFTER THE OPERA” 


The one-act play which was the sensation of Paris last spring. 


These two features would, in themselves, be sufficient to make this number a notable 
one, but in addition there are brilliant short stories by such writers as 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins Grace MacGowan Cooke 
William Hamilton Osborne Gelett Burgess 

Anne Warner Mary Moss 

Mabel Herbert Urner Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Poems by Theodosia Garrison, Madison Cawein, Duncan Campbell Scott, Clinton 
Scollard, Arthur Stringer and Charles Hanson Towne. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE-.-25 CENTS 





Annual Subscription, $2.50 Any newsdealer will gladly forward your subscription. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 90-93 Fleet St., London, E. C. 
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———— 


“The 20th Century Limited.” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, 





VIA THE 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very latest 
design and has all the special features which have made the New York 
Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, 


Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, 
Stenographer, etc. 


A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


AND 


Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
the West and 
Southwest. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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The Ladies’ World 


Edited by CHARLES DWYER (For the past 20 years Editor of The Delineator) 


The Representative 
Woman’s Magazine 
THE LADIES’ WORLD is through and 
through a woman’s magazine—every 
article from cover to cover being of 
vital interest to woman. Its sugges- 
tions are practical ones capable of being 
followed out—its stories are the best 
that can be secured—its illustrations 
are the work of such artists as Brehm, 
Uhl, Werner, Verbeck, Cory, Kilvert, 
and 2 dozen others equally well-known. 


The Ladies’ World for 1907 


will contain unusually fine serial and 
short stories by popular authors—stories 


The 
Best 
Magazine 
Published 


with which will be shown some entirely 
new pictures. 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
Couducted by HELEN D, Purpy 


This feature of THE LADIES’ WorLpD 
is alone worth several times the cost of 
the magazine. It keeps you posted on 
all the new styles and gives real instrue- 
tion that you can follow in making them 
up—and in remodelling older garments 


50 to conform to new styles. 
All the styles illustrated in Tur 


Cents 


LADIES’ WORLD can be obtained in all 
sizes in the ‘‘Ladies’ World” Dress 
Patterns, which are the most uniformly 


reliable patterns to be found. 

To spread the knowledge of these 
patterns more quickly we make the 
following special offer: 


for children, stories from the Operas by 

Gustav Kobbé, illustrated by photo- Per 
graphs. Madame Schumann- Heink has 

written a charming paper on Children Year 


OUR SPECIAL LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Single If you will send us 50 cents for a year’s subscription to THE LADIES’ WoRLD . 
Copies before December 25th, we will send you the Special Christmas Issue free, and Price 
enter your subscription for a full year from January, 1907. We will also send 
5 Cents you one “Ladies’ World’’ Dress Pattern free, the choice to be made from a 50 Cents 
at all sheet of Advance Fall and Winter Styles sent on request, or from any number B 
of the magazine up to and including April, 1907, Address all orders: y 
News Stands The Year 


S. H. MOORE COMPANY, Pubs. (Dept. D-3 ), 23 to 27 City Hall Place, New York 














Subscription 
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"T ‘woe is not a woman an 
"T where who would not be de: 
lighted with this beautiful 
chatelaine watch. It is an accurate 
time-keeper and a dainty piece of 
jewelry, stylish and “correct.” 
Retail jewelers sell this watch for 
12.00 or more, My price to you is 
#7.20 and express charges. I 
bought 10,000 of these watches from 
the manufacturers for just a trifle 
more tuan the actual cost of produce 
tion. That's why I can sell these 
watches for just what the retail 
dealer, who buys a few at a time, has 
to pay for them _ in addition, I 
give, free with each watch, a hand- 
some leatherette atch box anda 
solil enamel Fle e-lis pin, all for 
the one low price, $67.20 and ex- 
press charges 
DESCRIPTION—This open face 
ladies’ chatelaine watch has guaran- 
teed hard French enamel case, with 
gold filled bow, stem and centerband. 
Enameled in any one of four colors— 
red, green, blue or torquoise. The 
case is inlaid with a solid gold design 
of clover, Fleur-de-lis, or wreath (see 
illustration) pattern. Movement is 
8-jeweled, bridged, stem wind 
and stem set, with exposed winding 
wheels, fancy dial and gilt hands. 
Exact Size. Send me your name, post office ad- 
dress, nearest express office and 
name of this paper. I will ship the watch, box and pin, safely 
packed, to your express office, together with my binding written 
guarantee for 20 years, Examine the watch carefully, ifit is 
just as we represent it and it satisfies you, pay the agent $7.20 and 
express charges and keep the watch. Otherwise, you need not ac- 
cept it, but return to me at my expense. Send in your order today. 
You will not be disappointed 


HENRY KAY BACH, 
Dept. A Wolff Bidg., Chicago 

















SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD —Leading illustrated financial 
and investment paper, containing latest and most important 
information on mining, oil and other money making industries, 
the most successful companies and the best dividend-paying 
stocks. It shows how immense profit may be quickly and easily 
made on absolutely safe investments. Write for it. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
on 8, 78-80 Wall St., New York. 


ATrainLoadoiBooks 


Books to be closed out at less than cost 
of paper and printing. Binding free. 


Merrill & Baker, Nat. Book Concern, ° 
Sims, Wilson & Sims, Colonial Pub. Co. Faile 
Standard Pub. House, The Dominion Co. 

We purchased the entire stock of four of these Big Bank- 
rupt Book Houses and big quantities of the other two. We 
are closing it out now at 10 to 50c on the dollar. 


SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, 
were $1.50. My price 38c._ List includes Eben 
Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders, The 
Leopard's Spots, The Christian, To Haveand 
to Hold and dozens of other 

Encyclopedia Britannica, “Halt Morocco. 
Regularly Bis. My price $7.75 

Dickens’ Complet operas, Brot Regular- 
ly $15.00. My price $2. 

~— 6 of Fine Cloth _ Classics, 9c. 

Your Christmas Opportunity 
Millions of Books thousands of titles. Chance of 
a lifetime to get almost any book orset of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 

















Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own —_ before paying Every book 
guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject to return at my expense 
Write for my big Pree Bargain Lirt a ‘this stock before ord 
costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal card will bring 
DAVID B. Sanon, THE BOOK BROKER, 
258 Como Building, Chicago. 
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PREPAID Al rnis dome lifts off, 
leaving a perfect 
stove. 


cooking 











me Humphrey 


is gua’ 


made, 


steel, all 


fo 


Ova STOVE 


economical gas heating stove 
forces the heat out along the 


floor where most needed. Made 
of copper plated, die- pressed 


Order a stove to-day. If 


satisfied with your repens | 
return it at our expense an 








GAS 


ranteed to be the most 


and the only one that 


heavily nickeled. 


0 Days Trial 


Tr any reason you are dis- 





as as ene 





gos pour Gaeame baa, Gabe Musically and mechanically the Behr Piano 
alogs free. Write today. ranks as the master-piece of piano construction. 






Two Stoves in One, 
HUMPHREY CO., Dept. Al2, KALAMAZOO, MICHL Connoissuers ot music are astonished at the 

: = volume of tone which responds to its lightness of 
touch. The tone quality is exquisitely musical, the 
action smooth and even. 


Like other pianos, the Behr Piano is a piano with 
a past record. 


, Unlike other pianos, the Behr does not live in the 
Hangs on back of steam or past. It is pre-eminently the piano ot progress, 


hot water radiator, out of on ad f th . 
sight, works automatically. © ame ef Me presen. 
Preserves health by keeping Our booklet, upon request, tells where you may 
the air moist. All doctors hear and examine the instrument. We are satisfied 
recommend it. Ask yours. that if you see and hear it—you will want it. 


ee ee BEHR BROS. @ CO. 
isfactory money refunded. 291 llth AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Descriptive Booklet No. 60 FREE. E blished 188! 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., (Establis ) 
Exclusive Agents CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



































ae aeagrrnyee . igh the Aps in omy 
The publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine will give a . AY 4 —— : 
$50 PRIZE FOR THE BEST MOTTO, to be printed ra . ae ; 


at the bottom of the advertising pages of Ainslee’s \ 

















Magazine, tending to overcome the evils of substitu- 






THE ORIGINAL hy 
SWISS MILK All 
CHOCOLATE iy? 


This is the Chocolate. 
Renowned _ throughout 
urope as 


“Gala” Peter. 
Always * ‘irresistibly de- 


licious’’—its unrivalled 
flavor never palls. 
Its sustaining food value 
» is universally recognized. 
No holiday gift is more 
appreciated by old or 
young, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., New York 
SOLE IMPORTERS 


tion. For full particulars, address, 


Ainslee's Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 












AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


feats. Motion Pictures 


NO malay torneo NECESSARY as our i 
struction Book ‘*Business Guide” felisall. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and s¢ ongs illustr ated. One man can dott. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It’s wy write to us 
and we'll tell you how. logue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 







































































AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


The Ideal 


for 


HIS YEAR it will be a GILLETTE X-mas! If you 
could only see <‘his’’ face under a microscope after shav- 
ing with the old-time strop razor you’d find a mass of 

scratches and abrasions that would make you the most earnest 
advocate of the Gillette Safety Razor in the world. Thenif you 
could use the same microscope again after ‘‘he’’ has shaved 
‘once over’’ with a Gillette you would find the face absolutely 
clean shaven, smooth shaven, soft shaven, for the most delicate skin is 
left free even from irritation, with no cuts or scratches to mar its surface. 
A Gillette Safety Razor and the twelve double-edged blades that 
come with it will solve the shaving problem for months to come. Each 
blade will give from 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When at last it 
commences to ‘‘pull’’ a little, throw away the blade, like an old pen, No Stropping Just Lather— 
and slip in a new one. The razor itself will last a life-time—extra  NoHoning HE ont Sasg 
blades cost about 2 cents a week—5o cents for package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for standard 

‘«triple-silver’’ plated set in handsome velvet-lined, leather-cov- Safety 
ered case. If after 30 days’ trial <¢he’’ is not satisfied we will illette > 


refund the money. Ra zor 



























WATER CURES 


Just at this season of the year 
the alimentary system needs 
a toning up. The waters at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


ON THE 





CLIT 


are famous for their beneficial 

effects on the Liver, Stomach, 
Bowels and Kidneys. Fine 
Hotels. Excursion rates and | 
good train service from all 

parts of the country. 









Booklet telling all about the waters and giving CHICAGO i 
list of the hotels and boarding houses | KANSAS CITY 


with their rates sent free. “AND POINTS BEYOND | 
Address City Ticket Office, 182 Clark GEO. J. CHARLTON, celestial 
Street, Chicago CHICAGO, ao wy 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Xmas Gift 
“him” 


W: HAVE bought the entire edition of «*Science of Shav- 





ing,’’ a new work, the first text-book ever written, we 

believe, on the care of the face in its relation to shaving. It 
is worth a good deal to every man who shaves or lets others shave 
him—no matter how much he thinks he knows about it already. 
Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 





In the first thousand copies of the edition we have added some pages 
about the Gillette Safety Razor with pictures and prices of the different styles. 
While these copies last, a postal card will bring you one free, with our 
compliments. 


Send forthis Book To-day 


A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares for 
his face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the 
face or the feelings of any man. 


SCIENCE | 
SHAVING 








GILLETTE SALES COMPANY. 255 Times Bidg., N. Y, 


A MID-WINTER TOUR 
OF 
OLD MEXICO. | 


The Wabash R. R. has perfected arrange- | 
ments for a grand tour of Old Mexico, under | 
the management of Mr. J. P. MCCANN, to be un- 
dertaken next January (1907), covering thirty 
to thirty-five days of the most novel sight-see- 
ing to be experienced on this Continent. 

The City of Mexico and all other important 
points, including the wonderful and _ historic 
ruins of Mitla, will be visited. Every effort 
has been made to make this the most com- 


plete and successful tour ever offered to t TOO LATE. 








° . r » often hear a person exclaim,—‘“If I 
American tourists. had only known this before >" —“‘Had I but 
, . . . . S sd 20 years ago? 1 have asted 
For full particulars and descriptive litera- seek as TAGNe tenis: ee dca taba Sar 
ture free, call on or address either WABASH This applies with great force to the man 
‘ , yw oman who negiects to starta Savings- 
SPECIAL TOUR DEPARTMENT, Room 1024 Bank Account ; 

] -* ° ‘ ‘ he capitz oulc ave been d d, fo 
Wabash Building, or C. S. CRANE, G. P. A., i 2 cea 


‘ ° . 

St. Louis, Mo. For you. however, it 1s not too late; you 
an bank with us by mail no matter where 
you live. One dollar opens an account 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE Be sure that your bank is strong, and that 
you are receiving this rate of interest 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal - . . 

in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- Capital, Surplus and Profits, over 

thirtieth the cost $10.000,000.00. 
BARODA DIAMONDS J Write for booklet No.53""To and From the Bank 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 

stand acid test an’! expert examination. We PITTSBURG, PA. 

guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 317 Fourth Avenne. 314-318 Diamond Street 


Catalogue Free. Patent King Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 280 North State &t.,Chicago 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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inslee’s for January 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 


It is the purpose of the publishers, constantly kept in mind, to make 
up AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE every month with a table of contents which shall 


embrace as many different types of fiction as can possibly be collected. pl 
Entertainment is the object of the magazine, and ‘‘no pleasure endures 
unseasoned by variety.’’ er 


Thus the new year will be begun with a list of stories that will meet 
and satisfy every conceivable kind of taste. 

The novelette is a most delightful tale of woman’s charm and man’s 
self-renunciation. It is by EDITH MACVANE, a characteristic story 
with a French atmosphere which the author has made her own and is 
probably the best thing she has ever done. It is called ‘‘ The Matchmaker.’”’ 

B. M. SINCLAIR will have a Western story, “‘The Red Ink 
Maid,’’ which for strength, romantic beauty and originality has not been 
surpassed by any of the noted writers who deal with that absorbingly 
interesting section of the country. 

ANNE WARNER will have an immensely amusing story called 
**The Bride’s Prevision,’” which tells of some of the funny experiences 
that weddings bring to the relatives of the brides and grooms. 

A charming story of child interest, entitled ‘* The Mistletoe,’’ will be 
contributed by GEORGE HIBBARD. 

GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER’S story, ‘‘The Substitute 
CloWwn,’” is one that has enough solid entertainment to fill two or three 
books. He has had a great many stories published, first and last, but he 
never excelled this one. 

An absorbing story with an element of mystery in it is ‘‘ The Stone- 
boro Service,” by CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. i 

‘*Yesterday’s Reckoning,”” by JANE W. GUTHRIE, is an ex- 
tremely strong story of the conflict of masculine and feminine wills. : 

KATE JORDAN will contribute another very strong tale, ‘‘Jn 
Snow and Candlelight.’” 

Other stories will be by JOHNSON MORTON, CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY and MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. | C 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE will have another of her . 3 
charming “‘ Visions of an Optimist,”” and MARY MANNERS will 


have an essay on ‘‘Characters and Consequences.”” 


Issued December Fifteenth Fifteen Cents Per Copy 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sanitary 
Conditions— 


Throughout our plant; 

Personal cleanliness com- 
pulsory upon the part of every 
employe ; 

Cooking utensils thoroughly 
sterilized. 

These factors in 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 














Has speed at last, 
Because he eats 
For his repast : 


Campbell’s Soups. 






Combined with: 

Expert selection of all ingredients which must 
measure to the highest standard of natural food 
excellence and purity, and— 

Wholesome methods of preparation and cooking; 

Assure, to the utmost, their healthful and 
nourishing qualities. 

For such reasons, these soups are the ideal of 
careful housewives everywhere. 


21 kinds. 
Just add hot water and serve 


A can sufficient for the average family. 

Establishment No. 262. 

Our Plant is under Government 
supervision, according to Act of 
June 30, 1906. 

If your grocer doesn’t handle Campbell's Soups, please 
send us his name and address. 

Fun for the little ones—our Booklet No. 129 with sixteen 
groups of the famous Campbell Kids in colors and our method 
of soup making illustrated, sent free for the asking. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
24-44 River Street 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 













AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 


VICHY 
CELESTINS 


THE GENUINE 
Natural 


A Practical] 
Xmas Tip ] 


One of the most thoughtful and acceptable 
Christmas presents is a barrel (containing 10 doz. 
bottles) of good old 


Evans 















Avoid 


Alkaline imitations ! 
! Water sowees 
Imported only Analysis made 
in bottles by Fraser & Co, 
like this G@" 5th Ave., N.Y, 
| ‘aed shows Syphon 
rtain cure Vi 4 
for all disorders Vichy tobe only 
| arising from Croton water 
Impaired charged with 
an gas. 
; Digestion 
It would certainly be a treat for yourself and your D bd . —— 
friends. Promotes the good cheer of Christ- nce The genuine is 
mas and oils the hinges of friendship. Gout never scid in , 
Rheumatism 





The Good Old-Fashioned Way 
of Wishing Good and -Doing Good 


syphons 


Ask Your Physician 

Nearest dealer will supply it, or : 

- EVANS & SONS STABL ASMED 1786 
Brewery and Bottling W« ais, ‘Hudson, 








Ps THE WHITMAN . 

“ee is made from start to 
finish by our own staff 
of expert mechanics, 


f together with the best 
} Pi seasoned and tested 
, eo * = wood, leather and 
| THE iron, thus making a 
perie ly rropor- 

AN! WHITMANY is 
4 toned saddle for the 
~ " Ne Stove! Polish SADDLE > omfort of horse and 


ee shies. The Whitman 




















, Trade Mark is made in many sizes and styles suitable for all pur- 
dealer polish ever made. Gives quick poses. Our illustrated catalogue showing everything fi 
. ev , g 
wide brilliant lustre and DOF | | from “Saddle to Spur,” will be sent free on application f 
ee gd to THE MEHLBACH SADDLE C0., bs 
FREE SAMPLE Address Dept.19. (Successors to Whitman Sad fy 
Lamont. Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., N.Y. 106 (N.) C hambe rs Street, NE WwW YORK 
( 
g 





M & M PORTABLE HOUSES | 


INAL AND RELIABI1 

Summer ae" ottagcs Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Munters’ Cabins 

Photograph Galleries, Ete. 

Made by automati machinery 1e€ 

grows Better ilt an i bett , 
have constructed at home ar 
Wind and water tight Artisti 









on the Unit System. (Panels interchangeat le ) 
Houses shipped « mplete in ery detail. Can be 
erected and ready for ancy fi to 24 he 


after _ val at Jestinatio; mn, a 
» NA 


NO CARPENTERS I 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect t 
WE PAY THE | FREIGHT 
Write to-day for catalo ell us what you want 
and we a you Saino rat e at once . 
Please enc 2cent stamp in your inquiry J a 
some Il. trated Cata 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 200 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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ULTIVATION — extending over nearly ‘one 
hundred years in the old Great Western 
Vineyards in New York state—has 
produced the ideal mellow, deli- 
cately flavored wine grape. 


Great Western 
Extra Dry 


hampagne 


has the vinous taste, rare bouquet and sparkling effervescence 


of the best foreign vintages. 


And it is absolutely pure. 


It is made under Old-World methods by French Champagne 


makers, and aged for five years. 


Great Western received a Gold Medal at Paris Exposition 
for high quality—the only American Champagne so honored. 
Acknowledged equal to the most select European brands— * 


yet the price is one-half. 
Try Great Western. 
difference in what you pay. 


The duty, not the quality, makes the 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N.Y. 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. At Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 


I WILL HELP YOU 








MAKE MONEY 


(The same as I have helped 5,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or what 

your former occupation If you are honest 
| ind ambitious, write me at once. I will teach 
mu the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business thoroughly by mail and 
1 nt you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


fn ompany (the largest and strongest in 


ind assist you to become a prosperous 
cessful business man with an income of 


and su 
33,000 to $5,000 annually. 





your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in the 
world offers better opportunities to pro 
gressive men; our practical system of 
co-operation has opened the doors every- 
where to profits never before dreamed 
of: we furnish our representatives large 
weekly lists of choice, salable proper 
ties and actual bonafide customers and 
afford them the constant advice and 
co-operation of our powerful organiza- 
tion with over 5,000 assistants 
This is an unusual opportunity for 
men without capit:.i to become inde- 
pendent for life Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today 


Address Either Office 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
$01 Athenceum Bidg., Chicago 

301 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


I will help you establish a business of 











&% fligh Grade &2% 
First Mortgage Bonds 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Speculative accounts. carried on very 
reasonable terms. 

Market forecast mailed Free—semi- 
weekly. 


ALL THE NEWS 
ALL THE FACTS 








No trouble to 
Write, 
pense. 


answer questions. 
telephone or wire at my ex- 


R. M. WEAVER, 

223 DIAMOND STREET, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Nicholas Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Conover Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 82-84 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich, 
217 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dunlop Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1906 


READY ABOUT NOVEMBER 24TH 











“Into 
the 
Valley 
of 
Death,” 


By 
John Charlton, 


“<~ 


Premium plate 


given with the 





London Graphic 


Price. Price. 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50 GENTLEWOMEN .... 50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .50 LADY’S PICTORIAL .. . 60 
PEARS’ ANNUAL . . . .35 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, eo r« (,00 
BLACK & WHITE . . . . .50 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, ®:<» r= [,00 
HOLLY LEAVES . . . . .50 PARISILLUSTRE . ..~- «15 
SKETCH . . .. . . » 150 ART ANNUAL, = “sitettsce 475 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 








ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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HEN a man leaves home in the even- 

ing it is because he seeks amusement. 

The best way to keep him home is to 
give him the amusement thére. Make home a 

° , 

competitor of downtown, the club, the cafe, the 
theatre and the concert hall. No one thing will 
furnish so much amusement for so many people, 
so many times, and in so many ways as the 
Edison Phonograph. 

Talk about versatility! If you had a brass band on tap and 
several leading concert hall singers on salary, and two or three 
funny men to crack jokes, and a beautiful soprano to sing ballads, 
you could not give the same amount of varied entertainment that 
the Edison Phonograph gives by simply changing records. 

You can hear the whole program at some nearby store in 


this town. 


National Phonograph Company 
38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers. please méntion Ainslee’s 








PINEHURST 
~ NORTH CAROLINA 


(Founded by James W. Tufts,) 


THE LEADING HOTEL AND 
RECREATICN RESORT OF THE SOUTH 


PINEHURST is located in the center of the sandy, long-leaf-pine 
section of North Carolina, about midway between 
the coast and the mountains. 


PINEHURS has four hotels, with varying prices, fifty-two 
cottages and a splendid preparatory school. 
HOLLY INN opens November 20th; CAROLINA, January 11th; 
BERKSHIRE AND HARVARD, early in January. 
PINEHURS has the best golf links south of Washington. There 
are two separate courses, one of 18 and one of 9 
holes. Frequent tournaments. 


PINEHURS = large livery of selected saddle and driving 


‘ and a well-known teacher of riding. 
PINEHURST offers exclusive shooting privileges on a Game Pre 
\ serve of 35,000 acres, with expert guides and kennels 
of trained dogs. 


PINEHURST’S sanitary conditions are absolutely perfect and 


are inspected and indorsed by experts. 
PINEHURST is the only resort in the country from which con 
¢ sumptives are absolutely excluded. 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern R: uilway 
Only one night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don’t fail 
to send for lite *rature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURS' 
and giving full details of its attractions, at nearest railroad offices or 


Address F.. 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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Roman Finish, $2.5 
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M512 Diame aarte? 
7 Fine Diamonds, 
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M514 Solid 
Solid es Gold Signet 


Bitthmonth ; 
M516 Diamond Ring, Ring, Signet At Ring, $1.50 “Plain Mounting, $35.00 


Peacock Mounting Top. made 
$75.00 for any 


a Christmas 
Time 


no present can be more satisfac 
tory to the receiver than some article 
of the Peacock standard of quality and 
workmanship—nor of greater pleasure to 
the giver in his recollection of having given 
good gifts purchased from a house pre-emi 
nent alike for the superiority of its merchandise 
and the reasonableness of its prices 
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*, 
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Solid lhe articles here shown in their full size are only sa v- \\ ‘5 lid Gold 
ff ples from our immense stock of Koman 


komad Jewelry: Diamonds: Silverware: Plated Ware: pinian 60 


6.00" : Cut Glass: China and Leather Goods 
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Any of them will be sent post or express paid, with the u ‘erst anding 4) 
a thatthe price will be cheerfully returned without argume «| if you are 
o 
a, 
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nuine Sapphires, 
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dissatisfied in any way. Goods will be sent C. O. D. su bject to examina- fa 
tion if desired, all 
Our Shopping Guide of the Peacock Store Oh / 


‘en abeautiful book of twohundred pages containing about five thousand 7 


Bead Neck Chain, 9.75. 


_ 


five hundred photo engravings from “life’’—not from touched up draw. 
ings—is now ready and will be mailed free to any address in the 
world. For completeness—for beauty—for practical use in the selec- 
tion of articles suitable for souvenirs and gifts on any occ asion, we M521 
know of no other publication like it Shopping by mail from Solid Gold 
it can be done at yourease. Our paramount reputation for over Scarf Pin, 
69 years in this line afiords you a gratifying sense of assured £ Baroque 
Satisfaction, enhanced by the knowledge that all goods 4 Pearl, $4. 
may be returned if you are not completely satisfied, 


‘< > . 
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M52 
Solia Gol 
Scarf Pin 


Signet, 81.09 C. D. PEACOCK, 


State and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
Merchants in Diamends, Import- 
ers and Master-Craftsmen in 
Gold and Silver, Siatfon- 
ers, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 
1837 


\} 
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We would like you to write us today asking for 
Shopping Guide No. 11 
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Maxwell: 
* CARS OF CONTENTMENT : e 
It Must Have Quality Hy c 


Two years on the market 
and the second largest 








i=) 0 (cb aie 0M Ge el-s as Cor- Dar 
Maxwell history has been nad 

: four 

an endless chain of enthu- a 
Siastic endorsement passed eet ~ 
on from owner to prospec | co 
tive buyer. Not advertising mos 
but solid worth has placed Fra 
pt eT : and 

the Maxwell where it “0 
stands today. of 

the 

It surely must be worth your while to get | 
the facts about this car before you buy. . 
The Maxwell Catalogue is more than a book of specifications. Dat 
It is a complete treatise on the comparative merits of the coo 
various systems of automobile construction. Sent free if effi 
you write Dept. 20. 46.. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. i sen 
SOUTH STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. it | 

Agents in all large cities é less 

Exhibit only at the A. C. A. Show; December ist to Sth, Grand Central Palace, (58 





New York. Look for the largest space mo 
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20 H. P. 12H, P. | 
Touring Car ro 
$1450 $ D. 
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THE VICTORIOUS 




















“THE FASTEST CAR IN THE WO, 
(waneR]} VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


TWO YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


In this great Inter - 
national Race the 
Darracq car led from & 
start to finish, despite 
four stops for tire 

changes, defeating six- 
teen competitors, with 
only one entry, repre- 

senting the best and 
most complete output of 
France, Germany, Italy 
and the United States. In 
Europe almost every record 
of importance is held by 
the Darracq. In America the 


1905 


Darracq has defeated all water- 
cooled cars in two-gallon 

efficiency test, covering 
49.44 miles with five pas- 








That’s Speed; and 
it has won the diffi- 
cult 300 mile road 
races for the Vander- 
bilt Cup two years in 
succession — That’s 
Reliability. T hose 
victories were won in 
some cases by special 
cars, but the same genius 
and skill that designed 
and constructed those per- 
fect mechanisms has been 
primarily directed toward the 
development ofan ideal chassis 


1906 


for touring cars and limou- 
sines that would likewise 
surpass all precedents for 
noiselessness, comfort, 
sengers—That’s Economy; economy and _ reliability. 
it has made two miles in For simplicity of con- 
less than one minute | Ad struction, consistency of 


















































eo 


(58 4-5 seconds) at Or- speed and easy hand- 
mond Beach, breaking ling, the Darracq 
all world’s records (rate stands alone in the 


=: 





of 122 miles an hour)— Automobile World. 
Chicago The Darracq has more speed and road records Pittsburgh 
Boston to its credit than any other make in the world. Philadelphia 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY — ea 
Licensed Importers Under Selden Patent 
iMlustrated Catalogue Darracg Parts in Stock 
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~ This charming panel shows in richest coloring ||" 
the vivacious health and beauty of the women who * |! 
achieve and maintain physical perfection by the aidof \J 


Pabst | 
Extracd 


The “Best” Tonic 














For those who are run down, fagged-out, over-worked, 
nervous, anzemic and languid, Pabst Extract, rich in 
the food extractives of malt and the tonic properties of hops, 
is not only The “Best” Tonic, but a healthy, wholesome 
food, giving strength and vitality to the entire system. 

This handsome art calendar, size 74x36 inches, is 
exquisitely printed in seventeen colors and is a striking ex- 
ample of Bryson’s best style in portraying the American 
Girl. It is free from advertising and makes a most charming 5 iP 
decoration for the library, den or office. 4 f 

The calendar will be sent, postpaid, to any address ; 
upon receipt of 10c in coin or stamps. Address 


Pabst Extract, Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SIX PAIRS 
OF SOCKS 


















INA 
*“RICH HOLIDAY BOX’”’ 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR $1.50 


Delivery Charges Prepaid in 
the U.S. upon Receipt of Price. 


THE MAN AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
And For All Times. 


“RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL Shawna SOCKS.” 


To get you acquainted with the MERITS of ° PRODUCTS we offer this assortment 
of COTTON SOCKS, put up in an AT- reer nana TRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOX. It 
contains TWO PAIRS EACH of the following THREE POPULAR STYLES: 

STYLE 19-S-9—BLACK, STYLE 3-S-8—RICH NAVY BLUE. 


STYLE 5-P-14—BLACK AND CARDINAL MIXTURE. 


Sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. Be sure and specify size or sizes desired when ordering. 
Our Beautiful Color Cata- 


logue will be sent freeto SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


any address 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT OFFER. 


Every new subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publica- 
tion) with $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1907 will receive 
G I F T 1 All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906, 
pd A A including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 

G I F — 2 The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907, in 12 
pA A nn Colors and Gold, for Companion Subscribers only. 


The Companion gives as much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400- 
e page novels or books of history or biography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907, FREE. 
Send for information. 
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Music Master 
Plans & 

Christmas 

Surprise 


COLUMBIA 
Graphophone 


As the pleasure grows upon the Music Master, so 
it grows upon the whole family. 


HRISTMAS! It is in the air. My friends, they demand of me, “ What 
shall I give to the children for the fete of Christmas ?” 

On the instant there comes to me the great idea, “ Attend! We are all children 
at the Christmas. You will make one gift for them all, the big ones and the little.” 

“One gift for all! Impossible. How then?” 

“IT tell you. It is this way: One gift, A Columbia Graphophone, with 
those Columbia Records which make the so perfect music,— songs of Christmas, 
of the Opera, of the Vaudeville—— music of all instruments. Stories that make the 
entertainment, the drollery. Me! I laugh with pleasure at the thought. _It is an idea 
of the greatest — One gift for the whole family —The Columbia Graphophone.” 


If you have no talking machine buy a Columbia, if you have another make, buy Columbia Records. 
We don’t ask you to pay cash for your Holiday purchases. Buy your Columbia outfit from any dealer or 
at our stores in all the large cities and pay when the burdens of your Christmas expenses are past. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l 


353 West Broadway, New York. 
Grand Prix Paris 1900 Double Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 Grand Prize Milan 1906 


Al3 
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All Rights Secured 


Pears’ Annual for 1906 contains two original Tales with 20 illustrations and three large Chromo Lithographed 
Presentation Plates. @ The best Annual published—without any doubt.g However, judg« 
for yourself. Agents: The International News Compeny. 
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‘do beauty and charm of 
feature lie. The laughing, 

beautiful mouth where, 
the dentifrice Bifoamt i 
leaves its pearls and% 
perme breathes its purity. 
L209 is far more delight 
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SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 





Rirnng E E.W. HoyT & CoO 
LOWELL, MASS.) 4 
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Don’t Blame Manufacturers. 
Use Bon Ami. 


When coarse scouring soaps are 
used for cleaning, manufacturers are 
accused of not making their wares as 
durable or lasting as they used to— 
faster than 


tins “wear out” they 


ought—paint wears off before it 
should—metals and enamelled-ware 
are scratched and look worn. 

Is this just to the manufacturers? 
Or, is it practicing household econ- 
Then 


omy? “No,” you. say. 


avoid coarse scouring soaps and 


Use Bon Ami, the improved cleaner. 
It is coarse enough to remove the dirt 
or tarnish easily, but too fine to 


scratch or “‘ wear out ”’ any surface. 


Kitchen-ware cleaned with Bon 


Ami 


scratched, and lasts longest as it is 


looks best because it is not 


not worn out by the cleaning. In 


every household using Bon Ami 
economy is practiced and manufact- 
urers are not accused of making poor 


wares. 
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LIPS ADD TO COST- 
German Silver We 
Sterling Silver 5O-, 
Rolled Gold $100 
Solid Gold $2.00. 
Unit figures in all numbers indicate size of gold pen contained in holder. 











For Man or Woman Boy or Girl 


The Christmas problem is to find a suitable gift. Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
solves this problem because it means pleasure to the giver and satisfaction to the user, 
whether man or woman, boy or girl. To the woman in search of a gift for a man this 
pen will come as a particularly appropriate suggestion. It is of service everywhere and 
becomes more valuable as time goes on. With a present of this kind goes the satisfaction 
of having given the best because—there are imitations. Insist on the genuine. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION BOXES 














FOR UNMOUNTED PENS FOR GOLD MOUNTED PENS 


For sale almost everywhere. If your town has no dealer write for Xmas booklet. 





L.E.Waterman Co.,173 Broadway. N.Y. 
& SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON - 209 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO: 12 GOLDEN LANE LONDON.,E 








